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MODERN NATIONS—FRANCE 
Chapter LXXVIII 


GAUL UNDER THE ROMANS—CHRISTIANITY 


yy AUL remained under Roman dominion for five hundred 
years, and the period marks a most important develop- 
ment in the character of its people. Rome brought to 
them two wonderful, good gifts. She gave them Civil- 
ization, by which they learned the arts, the culture, and 
the aspirations of antiquity; and she gave them an 
elaborate Law, by which every man’s relation with his 
fellows was defined and enforced. As an offset to these, the most 
marvellous productions of the Greek and Roman minds, Rome 
brought also in her train the two evils that finally wrought her 
ruin—Debauchery and Slavery. 

It thus becomes hard for us to say whether the mass of people 
in Gaul lost or gained most by the Roman conquest. Had Cesar 
lived, all might have been different. Under his wise and far- 
seeing friendliness, no destiny seemed too high for Gaul to reach. 
But with his death, all his beneficent measures were annulled. 
The Gaulish chiefs were expelled from the Roman Senate, and Gaul became 
merely a conquered province. 
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Its tribes were divided into new districts, that they might forget their an- 
cient kinship. Cities like Alesia and Gergovia, which recalled the deeds of 
Vercingetorix and might have kept alive the spirit of patriotism, were destroyed. 
A new and gorgeous Roman city, Lugdunum, the modern Lyons, was built and 
made the capital of the province. 

There was not, however, any overwhelming rush of the conquerors into 
the land. It remained Gallic. Its princes were created Roman dignitaries 
with high-sounding titles. A few aristocrats came from Italy with their trains 
of followers, to administer the more valuable offices and to introduce Rome’s 
manners and vices to these ready imitators. In several places, especially along 
the Rhine, were established permanent camps of Roman soldiery, so many 
plague spots eating into the wealth and virtue of the land. Except for these, 
the Gauls remained possessors of their territory. The taxes and other exac- 
tions laid upon the people were scarce heavier than the irregular ones they had 
endured under their own ancient chieftains, and they found a peace and per- 
sonal security formerly absent. Moreover, the rewards of labor in the shape of 
wealth and office became an incentive to work, unknown to their previous bar- 
barism. 

Gaul became more Roman than Rome herself. No other land outside of 
Italy retains so strongly the imprint of the Mistress of the World. With their 
quick wit and adaptability, the people eagerly welcomed the new life, and eas- 
ily fitted themselves to its ways. They became Latin writers, poets, and ora- 
tors. Roscius, first and greatest of Roman actors, whose name is still used as 
a synonym for his art, was a Gaul. So were Rome’s most noted teachers of 
rhetoric, so was the famous Petronius, the first of her story-tellers. 

Many of the emperors found Gaul a more attractive home than Rome itself. 
Both Caligula and Claudius, as well as several of their later successors, were 
born in Gaul. Caligula held at Lyons his famous sale in which he himself 
acted as auctioneer. “This vase was the mighty Antony’s,” he cried. “Au- 
gustus won it at the battle of Actium.”’ And thus with jibes and falsehoods 
and vicious sarcasms he urged the townsfolk to bid upon the heirlooms of 
his family. Nero, the fear and horror of Rome, was admired and truly 
mourned in Gaul. He sent large sums to Lyons to help rebuild it after a 
great fire; and his grave was long kept green with flowers by his provincial 
admirers. 

The land had, of course, its little rebellions, but even these were Roman 

-rather than Gallic in character. Sacrovir, a chief who had adopted the Roman 
name of Julius, led a revolt in 21 a.D., but its purpose seems to have been 
political rather than patriotic; and he placed his chief dependence not on his 
brother Gauls, but on a band of slave gladiators called crupellarians, whom he 
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hired. These men were cased in a solid sheet of armor from head to foot. 
Thus they were like slow walking fortresses, impregnable to sword or spear, 
but equally incapable of active flight or attack. The half-armed rabble behind 
these gladiators soon fled before the organized Roman assault. The crupella- 
rians perforce held their ground, until the Roman soldiers took huge pickaxes 
and clubs, and with these, as if battering a wall, pounded down and finally 
smashed the iron masses and the unfortunate victims within. 

A far more serious outbreak followed Nero’s death. ‘It was a Gaul, Vindex, 
the governor at Lyons, who first roused the soldiery to revolt against Nero and 
depose him. Then there came signs and portents. A Druid priest was cast to 
- the lions in the arena, and they spared him; the capitol at Rome had burned; 
and the Druids, venturing from their hiding-places, proclaimed that these 
things foretold the end of Roman dominion. <A Gallic chieftain, Julius Sabi- 
nus, claiming to be descended from the great Czsar, led his people to open 
rebellion. All Gaul was ina flame. There was a meeting of the chiefs of the 
various provinces; but instead of concerting measures against Rome, the 
assembly began disputing as to who should be leader, and which city should be 
their capital, and what rewards each deserved and should receive. As a result, 
the uprising was soon crushed. 

This revolt is noteworthy only as being the last to disturb the Roman world 
for nearly two centuries, and as giving opportunity for an impressively beauti- 
ful display of womanly devotion. Julius Sabinus was supposed to have perished 
amid the flames of his burning home. In reality he escaped and hid in a tomb, 
where his faithful wife Eponina brought him food. She lived with him there 
for ten years, and in the tomb bore him two children, who during all that time 
never saw the light of day. At last Sabinus went secretly to Rome and 
-besought the mercy of the emperor, Vespasian. He was condemned to die, 
and Eponina threw herself in vain at the feet of the merciless ruler, pleading 
for her husband’s life. When she was refused, she demanded that Vespasian 
should slay her also, as she would not live under such tyranny and cruelty. 
This prayer at least was granted, and she perished with her husband. 

Druidism alone kept up a persistent hostility against Rome, and the severest 
measures of the emperors could not wholly overthrow the ancient religion. A 
mightier power could and did. This was Christianity. 

The new faith was probably introduced into Gaul about the middle of the 
second century. Its founder was St. Pothinus, who came from Greece and 
gathered a little congregation of converts around him in Lyons. These were 
exposed to a cruel persecution in the year 177. The venerable Pothinus, over 
ninety years of age, was insulted, stoned, and finally martyred, together with 
many others. 
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Especially noteworthy among these early martyrs were two young slave 
girls. One of them broke down under the terrible agonies inflicted upon her, 
and said whatever her torturers bade, accusing the Christians of all manner of 
atrocities, such as devouring children, Thyestian banquets, “and other crimes 
such as must not be named or even thought of.” The other fair and delicate 
maiden, Blandina, endured every cruelty that could be heaped upon her, suffered 
for weeks before she died, and by her heroic constancy drew many even of her 
persecutors to the new faith. Ina later persecution, from ten to twenty thou- 
sand Christians were slain in Lyons alone. The catacombs where they died 
are still shown, and marked upon the wall is the height to which rose the blood 
of the victims. 

It was not until nearly a century later that the conversion of Gaul became 
general. Seven bishops were sent into the land from Rome about the year 250. 
One of these, Dionysius, has become St. Denis, the great patron saint of the 
kingdom of France. Dionysius, or Denis, went to Paris, then known as Lutetia 
or mud-town. It was a mere island of mud in the middle of the Seine river, 
the natural stronghold of a former Gallic tribe, the Parisii. St. Denis con- 
verted the descendants of the Parisii, but was beheaded among them by order 
of the Emperor. At least so runs the ancient legend, which perhaps should 
not be accepted too implicitly, since it goes on to state that the saint picked up 
his severed head in his hand and walked with it for two miles to the Parisian 
hill of Montmartre, where he was buried. Some centuries later the remains of 
the holy man were removed from their own chosen resting-place by a Frankish 
king, Dagobert, and reinterred in a cathedral especially built for them, the 
stately abbey of St. Denis. 

By degrees a change came over the Roman world in Gaul. The land could 
.no longer pay for the increasing cost of its armies and the immeasurable 
extravagance of its rulers. As the people grew poorer the taxes grew heavier. 
The governors sought by every means to restore the country to its former pros- 
perity—every means, that is, except the one that was needful, the restraining 
of their own excesses. Colonists were brought in from Germany, and lands 
were offered freely to whosoever would cultivate them. 

Every sort of cruelty was employed to compel the people to pay what was 
beyond their power. Men sold themselves as slaves to escape the miseries 
attendant on taxation. Writers of the time draw for us pictures too dreadful 
and too pitiful to dwell upon. After one census enumerator had made record 
of everything taxable, another was sent after him, and yet another; and 
each, to prove the worth of his services, must add to the list something 
overlooked by his predecessors. Even through death a man could not 
escape his taxes, for the collectors often refused to strike his name from the 
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roll, insisting that he was still alive, and compelling his relations to pay for 
him, | 

The magistrates of the cities were made responsible for the collection of the 
revenue, and if this was too meagre they were punished. These unhappy 
magistrates, cwria/es as they were called, had been at first the men of highest 
standing in their cities. The office had been an honor and dignity much sought 
after, but by degrees men came to shun it with the utmost terror. The Roman 
rulers, however, found the system too useful to be abandoned. When the 
“very illustrious order” the “most noble Curiales”’ began to resign, the Law 
stepped in and forbade their resignation. 

Never was such a topsy-turvy condition of affairs since government com- 
menced. Curiales removed to other cities; and the Law commanded their 
return. They fled secretly by night, abandoning their homes and possessions; . 
and the Law threatened with death all who might aid or harbor them. They 
sold themselves as slaves to escape the intolerable oppression; and the Law 
struck the new fetters from their limbs to replace its own. They died; and the 
Law made their office hereditary, passing its duties along to their children. 

If the aristocracy thus suffered, imagine the condition of the common peo- 
ple. The slaves were the happiest, in that they had no rights and no desires, 
except for food. Even this failed them at the last, and they rose in blind, des- 
perate rebellions. Bands of them called Lagaude marched through the coun- 
try, armed with clubs and stones, pillaging and burning, and retaliating on 
others the atrocities they themselves had suffered. Lutetia, the mud-island of 
the Seine, was their chief stronghold, and there the main band of them were 
destroyed, after withstanding a regular siege by the Roman army. 

The details of these unhappy uprisings are obscure. Writers of the time 
make little mention of them. Yet even at this early age we find Lutetia or 
Paris thus become the centre of the people against the landed aristocracy; and 
we can here dimly discern the first of those appalling uprisings of the French 
people, by which they have repeatedly crimsoned the fair land with their own 
blood and that of their oppressors. The Bagaudz of the third century were the 
forerunners of the Jacquerie of the Middle Ages, and of those strange and hid- 
eous mobs of the great French Revolution itself. 

Meanwhile, the Roman legions having no foreign foe with whom to contend, 
began warring with one another, setting up and dethroning emperors of their 
own. The Rhine frontier was thus left undefended, and the various German 
tribes, particularly the Franks, began their marauding expeditions into Gaul, 
plundering and burning almost unopposed. 

Into this seething world of suffering and despair stepped Constantine, a 
Gaul, born in Britain, who had risen to command the Roman armies of the 
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West. He made himself the mouthpiece of all the discontent, and, following 
the example of many a previous general, declared himself emperor and led his 
legions against Maxentius, the emperor in Italy. 

The father of Constantine had been, if not a Christian, at least favorably 
disposed toward the growing sect; and Constantine, recognizing that in Chris- 
tianity lay the one spark of nobility and power surviving in the debased and 
dying land, proclaimed himself a convert to the faith. When he marched 
against Maxentius, he tells us that he saw in the sky the vision of a Christian 
cross and around it in living flame the words, “Jz hoc signo vincis” (In this 
sign conquer). 

His decisive victory in the year 312 was the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism, and it was also ina sense the triumph of Gaul over Italy, of the 
provinces over the capital. Gallo-Romans, Britons, and German barbarians 
marched together in the legions of the conqueror. The city of Rome was 
become a mere pawn in the game of empire, and Constantine emphasized this 
by removing his capital to a city of his own construction at Byzantium, more in 
the centre of his dominions. 

Christianity, thus raised to a place among the powerful of the earth, lost 
much of its ancient simplicity. Its bishops strove for earthly influence as 
well as heavenly. Nay, they even became persecutors in their turn. We enter 
on the second period of Christianity, the time of wholesale conversions by the 
might of the sword. Gaul itself was.not yet entirely Christian. The com- 
plete establishment ofthe religion is generally ascribed to St. Martin of Tours, 
who, coming from the East about the’ year 360, won all men to the faith by 
the eloquence of his words and the purity of his life. 

Gaul became the main centre of Christian strength in the West, and St. 
Martin was the acknowledged leader of the church in Gaul. It was he who 
introduced monastic life into the land. But he deserves our highest regard 
for the earnest though unavailing stand he made against the growing perse- 
cutions which sheltered themselves behind the name of Christianity.  Priscil- 
lian, a Spaniard, preached a doctrine which was denounced by his brother 
Spaniards as heretical. Two of them journeyed all the way to the Gallo- 
Roman capital of Treves to demand Priscillian’s death, and, despite St. Mar- 
tin’s protest, he was executed at Treves by the Emperor’s order in 385, the 
first official victim of the new state religion. 

Neither Christianity nor Constantine, however, saved dying Gaul. The 

Emperor abandoned her for his ambitious career in the East; the bishops dis- 
puted among themselves upon points of doctrine. Julian, afterward the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate, the foe of Christianity, was for a time (355-361) 
governor of Gaul. Under him the advance of Christianity was endangered, 
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but the prosperity of the land temporarily revived. He chastised the invading 
Franks, and we are told expelled them all from the province. Yet the next 
moment we find him removing the seat of Roman government in the north 
from Treves to Lutetia as being a safer spot, farther from the dangerous Rhine 
frontier. 

It was Julian apparently who changed the name of Lutetia to Paris, and 
thus in a sense became the founder of the great modern metropolis. He rebuilt 
it.as a splendid Roman city, and made his favorite residence at his “ dear Lute- 
tia.”” So pleased with him were his Gallic legions, that when they were sum- 
moned to leave him for the service of the Byzantine emperor, they revolted and 
raised Julian to the imperial throne. 

So he, too, was lost to Gaul, and again it sank into anarchy. Whole dis- 
tricts were depopulated by starvation, slavery, or the ravages of the Franks; and 
still the monstrous taxation continued, and the extravagance of the rulers, until 
men preferred barbarism to civilization. Those along the border fled across the 
Rhine into the German forests, and everywhere the mass of the people prayed 
openly for the coming of the barbarians, which would at least release them 
from the intolerable grip of their oppressors. 

And the barbarians came—came in multitudinous hordes at last, instead of 
the earlier scattering bands. On the last day of the year 406, the Vandals and 
other wild tribes crossed the Rhine upon the ice and traversed the whole of 
France, plundering the cities as they went, until after two years of wandering 
they passed the Pyrenees into Spain and settled there. 

Then came the Goths. Under their leader Alaric, they sacked Rome and 
devastated Italy. After his death they swarmed into southern France in the 
year 412, settled there, and established a Visigothic kingdom which lasted for 
three centuries. Other invasions followed. The Burgundians seized the land 
between the Rhone and the Alps, the ancient Roman “ Province.”’ The Franks 
established themselves firmly in the north and east. 

Last of all, in the year 451, came Attilaand his Huns. The people of cen- 
tral Gaul, still groaning under the heel of Roman masters, were inclined to 
welcome even him, “The Scourge of God,” as a deliverer. The unspeakable 
atrocities of his followers soon taught the victims that there were evils worse 
even than they had endured. So the Gallo-Romans united with all the con- 
fused medley of nations that objected to sharing with Attila the land they were 
plundering; and the Hun met at Chalons a horde as motley as his own. His 
defeat was the last triumph which by any stretch of the imagination can be 
credited to the Roman name. 
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eregIiT: defeat of Attila was accomplished only with heavy 
loss of life, and the resulting exhaustion of the victors, 
both Goths and Gallo-Romans, left the field of conquest 
open for the Franks. They, as you have seen, had 
already established themselves in the north’ and east 
of Gaul. Clovis became their king in the year 480, 
and they seized all that was left of the Roman power. 
The story of Clovis and his successors belongs equally 
to France and to Germany, and need not be again repeated. 
Clovis conquered’ the Roman Syagrius, overthrew the Alem- 
anni, felt so strongly the influence of his Gallic subjects as 
to become a Christian, extorted tribute from the Burgun- 
dians, was elected king of the German Franks, and defeated 
the Visigoths. He named his broad kingdom, extending 
over much of modern France and Germany, “ Francia,” and 
when, some centuries later, that kingdom was divided, the name clung to 
the western part, our “ France.” 
So the modern Frenchman is in truth a Gaul, but a Gaul modified by many 
invading peoples, by deep sufferings, and tragic experiences. The Roman 
impress upon him had been that of a commanding mind, rather than that of an 
actual mingling of races. This influence had of course been felt most strongly 
‘in Provence, the part of Gaul nearest to Rome, which had become thoroughly 
Romanized. Northward and westward the touch of the conqueror was less and 
less marked. The district farthest from Italy, the long peninsula of Brittany, 
which stretched out into the Atlantic, remained wholly Gallic. The depths of 
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its forests were indeed Christianized by the great St. Martin, but the people 
retained the old Gallic life and manners, and even spoke the ancient tongue. 

Into this world, Roman at one end, Gallic at the other, pushed the Germans. 
The Visigoths, who established themselves in the south, were already partly 
civilized by decades of intercourse and conquest among the Romans. Their 
ambition was to become Roman themselves, to restore rather than to destroy 
the fading splendor of the empire, They thus fraternized readily with the 
inhabitants of their part of Gaul; and as these people far outnumbered them, 
the land was changed in little, except the infusion of a new and vigorous stock 
among its people. 

The Burgundians who came down the Rhone valley were a wild tribe, and 
the Franks were the fiercest of all and the least amenable to civilization. In 
that part of Gaul which is no longer included in modern France, the strip along 
the west bank of the Rhine extending on through Belgium, the Franks had set- 
tled as a nation, overwhelming the remnant of the fast disappearing Gauls. But 
their influence was slighter in the region beyond, the rich land of Paris and 
central France. There the Franks came only as an invading army. The war- 
rior followers of Clovis were but as one in a hundred among their Gallo-Ro- 
man subjects, and as during the next couple of centuries the two races slowly 
amalgamated, the result was a Gallic rather than a German people. The con- 
querors even adopted the language of the conquered. The French of to-day is 
merely a Latin dialect, twisted and distorted by the vocal efforts of many gen- 
erations of barbarian-Gauls and Germans. 

Under the successors of Clovis, it gradually became apparent to men, that 
there were really two parts to the Frankish kingdom. Austrasia, or the East- 
land, extending along the banks of the Rhine and far back into the ancient for- 
ests, was still German clinging to the old ways and speaking the old German 
tongue; but in Neustria, the West-land, spreading across northern France from 
the Garonne almost to the Rhine, the Franks had become Gauls in all but 
name. 

South of the Garonne lay the remnant of the Visigothic kingdom with its 
capital at Toulouse. As for the peninsula of Brittany, it was really not con- 
quered at all. The Franks saw little to attract them in its poverty, its forests, 
and morasses. Chramn, a grandson of Clovis, having rebelled against his 
father, Clotar I., fled to Brittany and its people took up his cause. Then 
indeed the armies of Clotar marched against them and defeated them. Chramn 
was made prisoner and burned to death in a peasant’s cabin, with his women 
folk bound to the house beams around him. Those were savage days, and the 
“ Ve victus” of Brennus was still the watchword of the land. 

As the descendants of Clovis sank into the “sluggard kings” of the seventh 
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century, their West-Franks and East-Franks, ancestors of our French and 
Germans, quarrelled ever more bitterly. Each section had usually its own 
Mayor of the Palace, and when in 687 the Austrasian mayor, Pepin of Herestal, 
defeated his rival at Testri, the result established decisively the supremacy of 
the East-Franks. 

We approach the period of a new invasion. This too attractive land of 
Gaul had caught the envious eyes of another conquering race. The Arab dis- 
ciples of Mahomet, spreading like wildfire from their native deserts, had in 
quick succession overrun Egypt, North Africa, and Spain. About the year 
715, they came pouring over the Pyrenees, at first in small roving bands of fleet 
cavalry to spy out the land, and later in large and ever increasing armies that 
aimed at permanent dominion, 

You will remember that the district immediately north of the Pyrenees 
formed the remnant of the Gothic kingdom. Here lay the celebrated Gothic 
capital, Toulouse, centre of a land of romance, Aquitaine. Here still flour- 
ished something of the old Roman civilization. The Aquitainians wrote and 
painted and sang, and looked with scorn upon the barbarian Franks to the north- 
ward. Their story is vague, their heroes mostly forgotten; but it is certain that 
for three centuries the South of France kept up its struggle against the North 
and was only finally subdued by the efforts of Charlemagne. 

In the time of the Arab invasion, Aquitaine was under the rule of two 
brothers, Eudes and Hubert. Some historians regard them as belonging to the 
royal house of Clovis and owing a faint allegiance to the Franks. Others think 
them representatives of that strange race, the Basques. They tell us that the 
Basques or Wasques descending from their strongholds in the Pyrenees, had 
gradually extended their power northward over the Gothic land of Aquitaine, 
the southern part of which became known as Wasconia, the modern Gascony. 
The territory of these rulers of Aquitaine varied with the success of their 
Frankish wars. Sometimes it extended northward to the Loire; sometimes it 
was bounded by the Garonne. 

With the coming of their new and terrible enemies, the Arabs, Eudes and 
Hubert determined to ask the aid of their hereditary foes, and Hubert himself 
sought the court of Pepin, the Frankish mayor. His mission there was a fail 
ure; but legend tells us that, fascinated with the pleasures of the gay capital, 
he remained there year after year, dividing his time between reckless, drunken 
fétes and solitary hunting trips. The tale reads like that of a man despairing 
both of himself and of his land. ; 

One day as Hubert drew his bow against a giant stag, he saw between its 
antlers a Christian cross, and a voice within reproached him for his wanton 
destruction of God’s creatures. Overcome with remorse, he abandoned entirely . 
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his former life and retiring to a monastery became St. Hubert, still remem- 
bered as the patron saint of hunters. 

Meanwhile his brother Eudes was acting a nobler part. Gathering all 
the forces of Aquitaine, he met the invading Arabs, and defeated them in a 
great battle at Toulouse (719). An Arab writer assures us that not one 
of the Mahometans escaped. The broad Roman road to Toulouse on which 
the slaughter was thickest became known to the Arabs as “the Martyrs’ 
Causeway.” 

Later, Eudes obtained possession of one of the Merovingian “sluggard 
kings,” and claimed to be Mayor of a portion of his kingdom. The neighbor- 
ing Franks stooped to address Eudes as a king, and he seemed on the point of 
wrenching from Charles Martel, Pepin’s son and successor, the government of 
all Francia. . 

‘But the Mahometans advanced once more against Gaul in 725. They re- 
duced all its Mediterranean coast to an Arab province, made their capital at 
Narbonne, and began pushing their invasions up the Rhone valley. Eudes, as 
the protector of southern France, again attacked and defeated them. He drove 
them from the Rhone, but could not retake the coast land, which remained for 
nearly forty years a Mahometan dependency. 

For his own protection Eudes now sought the alliance and friendship of 
Othman, the Mahometan general of northern Spain. He even gave his daugh- 
ter Lampagie, the fairest maid of Aquitaine, to be the bride of his new ally. 
The chronicles tell us that the match was one of love; but unfortunately it 
seems to have shocked equally the devotees of each religion. Because of his 
share in the union, Eudes has been handed down to us by the monkish writers 
as a villain and a traitor. An immense Mahometan army marched against Oth- 
man. Abandoned by his own men he fled with his love into the mountains. 
They were pursued and overtaken. Othman cast himself from a cliff, and 
poor Lampagie was sent to the harem of the Eastern Caliph, while the Mahom- 
etans surged onward into Aquitaine. 

This time their numbers proved too vast for resistance. Eudes and his 
people met them as heroically as before, but were driven back in battle after 
battle, and at last suffered a crushing defeat beneath the walls of Bordeaux. 
“ God alone,” bewails the old chronicler, “knows the number of the Aquitain- 
ians who fell on that fatal day.” Bordeaux was stormed and plundered, and the 
Arab writers assure us that “the lowest soldier among the faithful had for his 
share plenty of topazes, jacinths and emeralds, to say nothing of gold, which 
seemed but vulgar to them at this time.” Deduct what you will from this 
exaggeration, and the impression of enormous wealth still remains. Truly, one 
would like to know more of this splendid land of romance, this brave, rich, po- 
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etic, learned, mysterious and forgotten Aquitaine, ground to dust between the 
upper and the nether millstone, between the Arab and the Frank. 

Eudes fled to the Franks, and the mighty Charles Martel, knowing that his 
turn would come next, gathered all his forces. As the Mahometans emerged 
from devastated Aquitaine, he met them at Tours (732) and won that stupen- 
dous victory which assured to Christianity the supremacy of the western 
world. The Aquitainians under Eudes contributed, perhaps more than we 
know, to the triumph of the Franks at Tours by a sudden attack which they 
made upon the Arab camp. Of this assault the jealous Franks make no men- 
tion, and we have learned of it only through the Arab chronicles. Eudes was 
restored to the sovereignty of his land, but he had to accept it now as the vas- 
sal of Charles. Perhaps the submission weighed on his proud spirit, for he 
died soon after (735), leaving Aquitaine to his son, Hunald. 

Hunald, not having sworn allegiance to the Franks, reasserted the indepen- 
dence of his land. He was defeated by Charles, the remainder of whose life 
was one long campaign against Saxons in the north, Aquitainians in the south- 
west, and Arabs in their Mediterranean province. Worn out at last, Charles 
died in 741, and his great labor devolved upon his equally able son, Pepin le 
Bref. 

Pepin’s campaigns were a mere repetition of his father’s, with the Saxons 
revolting in the north, Aquitainians in the southwest, and Arabs marauding in 
the south. Pepin brought one at least of these contests to an end. He be- 
sieged Narbonne, the Arab capital, for seven years, until finally some of the 
Christians within opened the gates to him, and with bloody slaughter the Ma- 
hometans were driven out of France (759). 

Meanwhile, Pepin’s most determined efforts were directed against Aqui- 
taine. In the very year of his succession, Hunald had roused his people to 
test the mettle of his new Frankish overlord. Finding Pepin to the full as ter- 
rible a foe as Charles Martel had been, Hunald after three years of warfare 
acknowledged his supremacy, and took advantage of the peace that followed, to 
punish all whom he considered had not sufficiently supported him in his rebel- 
lion. Even his own brother had his eyes torn out and was cast into a dungeon, 
where he died. Then with sudden remorse for this cruelty, Hunald abandoned 
his ducal throne to his son Waifre and retired to a monastery. 

Waifre and Pepin soon renewed the struggle handed down to them by their 
fathers and grandfathers. For nine years the Franks came in regular campaigns 
- into Aquitaine and deliberately laid waste the land, as far as they could pene- 
trate. Unable to resist them in the field, Waifre defended his cities, which 
were stormed one after another, until at last the duke became a homeless out- 
cast. Still he refused to yield. The war became one of a nation against a 
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man, and the Frankish army drove Waifre and his band from mountain to 
mountain. At last Pepin induced some of the duke’s own men to slay him, that 
their land might have peace. 

Legend says that this one crime weighed heavily on Pepin’s mind. He died 
soon after and left his now firmly established power to his son Charlemagne. 
Again the subject races rebelled against the new king. The old Duke Hunald, 
coming from his monastery, appeared like an apparition among the Aquitainians, 
and persuaded them to try once more for independence against the hated Franks. 
Charlemagne’s first campaign crushed this rebellion, and Hunald fled to his 
nephew, the Duke of Wasconia, son of that brother whose eyes Hunald had 
torn out. The nephew promptly surrendered his uncle to Charlemagne, and the 
aged rebel ended his days in an Italian monastery. 

The wise Charlemagne determined to use persuasion where force had so 
often failed, and instead of crushing the remnant of the Aquitainians, he de- 
clared them a separate nation, independent of the Franks, and made his infant 
son Louis, King of Aquitaine. The people accepted the compromise, and 
remained under Louis faithful subjects of the Empire of Charlemagne. 

Of the formation of that famous empire we need not again remind you. 
Charlemagne conquered Italy, Saxony and the Avars, was crowned Emperor at 
Rome in the year 800, and was the greatest man of his age, receiving em- 
bassies and presents from the Byzantine Emperor, and even from the Mahome- 
tan Caliph, Haroun-al-Raschid of “ Arabian Nights” fame. East and West 
joined hands under Frankish influence. 

We must tell also of Charlemagne’s Spanish wars. Internal dissensions had 
broken the Mahometan power, and some of the Arab chiefs of northern Spain 
asked the great Emperor’s assistance against others of their countrymen. Char- 
lemagne led an imposing army across the Pyrenees and completely overthrew 
his opponents, conquering for himself all the land as far south as the river 
Ebro, a district which he called his Spanish Mark or borderland. The ever 
rebellious Saxons drew him back from the conquest of all Spain, which seemed 
open to him. 

When, covered with glory, his army returned through the defiles of the 
Pyrenees, the rearguard, marching at ease far behind the main body, was sud- 
denly set upon in the pass of Roncesvalles. The assailants seem to have been 
the Basques under their chief, Duke Lupe, a son of Waifre, who sought thus to 
avenge the ruin of his race. 

Whoever the foemen may have been, they remained in safety upon the 
cliffs, whence they hurled down huge rocks and trees upon the defenceless 
Franks, blocking the pass both before and behind. Not one of the Frankish 
rearguard escaped. Those not crushed by the thundering avalanches were 
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assailed with pikes and pitchforks. Their resistance was desperate but unavail- 
ing. ‘Here perished Eggihard, master of the King’s household; Anselm, 
count of the Palace; and Hruodland (Roland) governor of the Mark of Brit- 
tany.” 

These words of the chronicler Eginhard form the one mention in history of 
the celebrated Roland, whom romance pictures as the greatest of the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne. The suddenness of the disaster and its tragic complete- 
ness impressed it upon men’s minds. It became the subject of a whole series 
of legends; it was sung by great poets, and gradually it became magnified into 
the chief event of the reign of Charlemagne. Most of us when we hear his 
name to-day recall first his wars with the Spanish Mahometans, his twelve 
mighty peers, and Roland, most glorious of them all. 

Charles is represented as exacting a fearful vengeance from the Mahome- 
tans, who were supposed to have helped in the assault. He is said to have 
hanged Duke Lupe (probably he did if he caught him) and to have extended 
savage punishment to many traitors of Aquitaine. As an historical fact, he 
seems to have left Roland and his comrades to be the victims of their careless- 
ness, and to have gone grimly on with his own work of chastising the Saxons. 

You will recall that Charlemagne died in 814, leaving his empire to his son 
Louis, the King of Aquitaine. Under Louis, pious, but unequal to so tremen- 
dous a position, the empire crumbled to pieces. His sons rebelled against him, 
and in 843 made that treaty of Verdun, the threefold division of the empire 
into France, Germany and Lotharingia, with which France becomes a distinct 
kingdom by itself. We are through with the earlier histories, Gallic, Roman, 
and Frankish, and the story of France begins. 
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HARLES, called the Bald, is generally regarded as the 
first King of France, though officially he is known 
as Charles II., the count of the French kings begin- 
ning with the coronation of the first Carlovingian, 
Pepin le Bref. 

Charles was the youngest and favorite son of the 
Emperor Louis. In fact it was the birth of Charles 
that caused all the trouble of his father’s reign. When the first 
wife of Louis died, he had been in despair, refused to attend to 
any of the duties of his office, and talked sadly of retiring toa 
monastery. To rouse him his advisers insisted that he must 
marry again, and when he yielded to their wishes, all the most 
beautiful women of the kingdom were brought before him. 

From among them he chose Judith, a Bavarian or Swabian 
lady. The poets of the time go into ecstacies over her beauty, 
her learning and her wit. A bishop writes to her, “As to personal charms 
you excel every queen whom I have ever had the fortune to see or hear of.” 
And again, “ When I discovered the copiousness of your erudition, I was over- 
whelmed.” For such courtierlike enthusiasm we can find sufficient reason, in 
that the Emperor himself led the way. He was deeply enamored of his young 
wife, and when their son Charles was born (822), the efforts of both parents 
seem to have been devoted to endowing him with kingdoms at the expense of 
his older half-brothers. Hence arose the rebellions which shook Louis from his 
throne and disrupted the empire. 
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After Louis’s death, the clever wit of Judith patched up an alliance between 
Charles and his half-brother Ludwig the German, against their older brother 
Lothair; and in 841 they fought the great and bloody battle of Fontainailles. 
Many writers regard this battle as the destruction of the fighting strength of 
the Frankish race. We are told that never was seen such deadly strife. 
Frank was matched against Frank, and neither side would retreat or yield, 
eighty thousand of the race’s best and bravest warriors being left corpses upon 
the field. ‘‘ None but cowards survived.” 

It is certain that from about this time the Franks seem to have lost all war- 
like power; and the feeble efforts of their arms are in sad contrast to their 
splendid vigor in the days of Clovis and Charles Martel, Fontainailles was, 
however, followed by further bickering between the brothers. Charles was 
wedded in 842, and we read that even his marriage feast was broken in upon by 
a message from Ludwig with a sudden demand for a further share of their 
father’s dominions. Finally in 843 came the treaty of Verdun, by which 
Charles the Bald secured France, the wealthiest and most civilized of his father’s 
possessions. 

The success which had thus far attended Charles both in battle and treaty, 
was largely due to the Church. He had followed his father’s footsteps in doing 
all the churchmen bade him. Indeed, it has been said that, during these reigns, 
France should not be regarded as a kingdom, but as a sort of religious republic, 
governed by its bishops. 

Most of the wealth of the country and most of its estates were in their 
hands. At their head stood the celebrated Hincmar, Bishop of Rheims, who 
proclaimed the doctrine that “Kings are subject to no other authority so long 
as they obey God; but if they fail to follow His law, then they must be judged 
by their bishops without any reference to the Roman Pope.”’ The power of 
the bishops was thus placed highest of all, and in their unwarlike rule lay an- 
other reason for the period of decay that was at hand. 

Perhaps, too, some blame must be laid to the softening though civilizing 
influence of southern France. Hincmar was of Aquitainian race. The 
Emperor Louis, you will recall, had been in childhood King of Aquitaine, and 
was educated in that land. The fair Judith came from the south, and Charles 
the Bald himself had received a southern and peaceful training. He was less 
a fighter than a diplomat, and shrank from the rude shock of open war. He 
was determined, however, to be Emperor, as his father had been, and for this 
~ goal he plotted and intrigued through all his miserable life, abandoning to ruin 
the lands he held, while clutching after those of his brothers. - 

On the death of the eldest, Lothair, Charles snatched some of the latter’s 
territories from his sons; and on the death of the last of these in 875, Charles 
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did manage to get himself crowned Emperor for a moment, scurrying to Rome , 
in most unimperial haste, to reach there in advance of the sons of Ludwig the 
German, who were also inthe race. One of these soon defeated him and drove 
him from Italy, and as he fled back to France, he died in a peasant’s hut among 
the Alps, poisoned some say; for the days of the Italian poisoners had begun. 

What power Charles might have possessed, he had handed over to his nobles, 
in the shape of privileges, honors and hereditary possessions—intended as 
bribes to win them to his schemes. These nobles now permitted his son to 
succeed him on the throne on condition of still further concessions. This king 
was Louis the Stammerer, a brief and idle shadow, who died within two years, 
and was followed by two short-lived sons, reigning one in the north, the other 
in the south. ~After them, the Frenchmen summoned to their throne the Ger- 
man Carlovingian, Charles the Fat, who thus for a few years (884-887) reunited 
in name at least, the feeble fragments of the dying empire. 

We have yet to+tell of the coming of another set of invaders, the last to add 
themselves to the many mingling stocks in ancient Gaul. These were the 
Northmen. They had lived, for we know not how many misty generations, in 
the ice-bound lands of the North—Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. At last they 
grew too numerous for their bleak homes to support them all, and the younger 
men began to take ship and seek other lands. The wonders and the wealth 
they discovered in the world to the southward, astounded them, and soon sea 
robbery became the chosen trade of all their peoples. The wild Northland had 
made these vikings, or sea-kings as they called themselves, mighty of heart and 
limb, grim and steadfast warriors, expert and daring sailors. Their swift ships 
served as steeds, on which they rode from coast to coast, plundered and were 
away again before an army could hurry to the spot. The South had neither 
ships nor sailors that could for a moment match them. 

Even in Charlemagne’s time, they appeared upon the shore of France; but 
he filled the mouths of the rivers with boats to wait for and attack them, and 
they were awed before the splendor of his fame, and sought an easier prey in 
England. Legend represents him as watching their departing ships with tear- 
dimmed eyes. “Ido not fear them for myself,” he said, “but I know how 
they will harry this poor land when I am gone.” 

He foresaw only too truly. Year after year the Northmen came and plun- 
dered, until at last they discarded the formality of returning to Norway with 
the November storms, and hauled their ships up on the islands off the French 
coast, to winter closer to their prey. Later they formed palisaded camps at the 
river mouths, and secured in these their heaps of stolen wealth and flocks of 
misérable captives. ; 

Where were the mighty chiefs of the Franks, that they allowed this? 

5° 
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Alas, the Carlovingian kings were, as we have seen, fighting among themselves. 
The few scared nobles that were not with their monarchs, shut themselves up 
powerless in their castles. One king built block houses in the threatened dis- 
tricts, “but,” confesses the despairing chronicler, ‘“‘no man could be found who 
dared to defend these.”’ The land was ruled by the priests, and when the 
Northmen came, the priests marched inland chanting hymns and bearing the 
relics of their saints. The world was not yet ripe for priestly dominion. 

The real Northmen were probably never very numerous, but many a wild 
lad must have joined them, many a reckless peasant, ruined by their inroads, 
cast his helpless lot with theirs. They began to attack towns, and then to lay 
regular siege to the large fortified cities. The whole north coast of France 
became a dismal wilderness. Men fled from the shore, and the wild animals 
began to reassert their ancient dominion there. Even as far south as Aquitaine 
we hear mention of a ravaging pack of three hundred wolves. 

Far up the rivers sailed the Northmen’s barks. Bordeaux was thrice 
sacked. Orleans, two hundred miles from the mouth of the Loire, was twice 
plundered by them. So was Toulouse, far inland in the south of Aquitaine. 
Nantes became wholly their property, and remained so for over a generation, 
till a chief of Brittany drove them out and chopping his way through the briers 
that had grown up before the cathedral door, offered there a service of thanks 
to God. 

First of these northern wanderers to make a permanent name in history was 
their chief Hasting or Hastenc. The adventures of this bold pirate far out- 
shone those of any of his modern imitators. He even appeared in the Medi- 
terranean and by stratagem captured a city, which he and his followers had mis- 
taken for Rome. At length he sailed up the Seine and threatened Paris itself. 
The French king, either Charles the Bald or his grandson Louis III., bought 
him off by making him Count of Chartres, and conferring on him extensive 
lands, where he and such of his Northmen as elected still to follow his fortunes, 
settled down to become Frenchmen. 

Other Norse chieftains followed Hasting’s example. Greatest of these was 
Rollo, or Rolf the Ganger, who founded Normandy. He is reported to have been 
so tall that he could not ride the little Northland ponies, whence his name of 
the Ganger (goer or walker). 

Rolf was of high rank in Norway, but had been exiled because he refused to 
confine his piracies to foreign lands. During his early expeditions, he had 
_ visited England and learned from its great king, Alfred, the values of civiliza- 
tion. He came to France, therefore, not as a mere destroying barbarian, but 
with clearly marked ideas of permanent conquest and government. 

In the year 884, he sailed up the Seine with perhaps ten thousand followers, 
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captured the important city of Rouen, and repairing its walls made of it a per- 
manent fortress, the Northmen’s capital for over three hundred years. He 
then moved on to attack Paris. Legend says that his own countryman, Hast- 
ing, now Count of Chartres, was sent to negotiate with him. When Hasting 
asked for the lord of the newcomers, Rolf answered that they were all equal, all 
lords, and were come to be lords of the land. 

“Have ye heard of Hasting,” suggested the envoy proudly, “ who came here 
with many ships and made a desert of much of the kingdom of the Franks?” 

“Ay,” answered Rolf scornfully, “ Hasting began well, but he ended ill.” 
And he sent the Count back with his errand of peace unaccomplished. 

Rolf defeated a French army and then with another chief, Siegfried, be- 
sieged Paris. We are told they came with seven hundred ships, which covered 
the Seine for leagues, and bore thirty thousand men. The siege began in No- 
vember, 885. Paris, that portion of it which is still the heart of the city, the 
island midway between the banks of the Seine, was well fortified with high 
walls and.towers. Its chief defender was its Count, Eudes: Under his lead- 
ership one assault was repulsed after another. The courage of the Frankish 
race was not yet all dead, though indeed Eudes is said to have been of Saxon 
lineage, son of a wandering Saxon, Robert the Strong, who had rallied the 
French countryfolk against the Northmen and fallen in battle with Hasting. 

Eudes burst out of the city and went to seek help from the king. That 
king was Charles the Fat, the German Carlovingian who, as we have seen, 
united for a moment. France, Germany, and Italy, under his rule. Charles, an 
unwieldy, sickly, and utterly incapable monarch, promised help; but his slug- 
gish movements failed to satisfy the fiery Eudes, who, gathering such troops as 
he could, fought his way back into Paris, bursting once more through the ranks 
of the astonished Northmen. 

The siege continued for over a year, until at last Charles appeared with the 
royal army upon the scene. The Northmen stood their ground. Here at last 
was an opportunity to crush them all, in one great defeat. But instead of 
attacking, Charles negotiated, and by paying Rollo huge sums of tribute money, 
persuaded him to abandon the siege and ravage Burgundy instead, a province 
in rebellion against the king. 

The disgusted Parisians themselves rushed out upon the retreating North- 
men and drove them off. Charles hurried back into Germany. His enraged 
nobles held a council and deposed him. Abandoned by all, he lingered for a 
few months in a monastery and then died (888). “ Few sovereigns,” says Mr. 
Kitchen, “have attained to so great contempt as he; and the kindest view to 
take of him is that he was insane.” 

In France several different kings were set up to succeed him. The districts 
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in the north chose the valiant Count of Paris, Eudes, and he was crowned in 
887. For over ten years he fought gallantly against the invaders, winning an 
important victory at Montfaucon, but being defeated in Vermandois, and dying 
in 898. 

During these years there had been another member of the Carlovingian 
family, claiming to be king in France. He wasa posthumous son of King Louis 
the Stammerer, and had thus by descent an even better claim to the throne 
than poor Charles the Fat, but had been passed over because of his youth. On 
the death of Eudes, this lad was generally acknowledged as king; indeed his 
reign is sometimes reckoned as beginning in 884, Charles the Fat being regarded 
as a usurper and no king at all. So this new sovereign, who was alsoa 
Charles, is called Charles III. He was nicknamed /e Sot, which our polite 
historians have translated “the Simple,” though it means more accurately, the 
fool. ; 

Charles III. showed no folly, however, in the most important act of his 
reign, his settlement with Rolf, who being established at Rouen was steadily 
extending his sway over all the surrounding country. The poor of the land 
liked to come under Rolf’s dominion, and even sought his possessions; for 
though stern, he was just and he gave them the safety and protection which no 
other lord, and least of all the poor king, could guarantee. 

Seeing all this, Charles the Simple made a virtue of necessity, and in 9II 
arranged an alliance with Rollo, giving him his daughter Gisele for wife, and 
conferring on him not only the lands he had won, but all the remainder of the 
northern French coast. The region was called the Northmen’s land or Nor- 
mandy, and Rollo was made its Duke. In return he acknowledged Charles as 
his overlord, accepted Christianity, and promised to refrain from plundering 
other lands—except Brittany, which not being subject to France, King 
Charles had no objection to the Northmen conquering if they could. 

The Norman writers, as if secretly shamed that their hero should have 
acknowledged even in a slight degree the lordship of the French king, try to 
belittle his submission by a well-known tale. When Rollo, they say, was being 
invested with his dukedom, he was directed as part of the ceremony to stoop 
and kiss the foot of the King. This he indignantly refused to do, but finally 
consented that one of his followers should go through the required formality 
in his place. The proxy, almost as haughty and disgusted as his chief, ad- 
vanced to the throne of Charles, but instead of humbly. bowing his head to the 
ground, he caught up the King’s foot and lifted it to his mouth, thereby tipping 
poor Charles the Simple over backward, throne and all, amid the uproarious 
laughter of the surrounding Norsemen. 

Whatever we may believe as to the attendant ceremony, the treaty was 
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established, and a most fortunate one it was for France. Other Norsemen 
were granted similar, though smaller, lordships along the eastern coasts; and 
Rolf and his countrymen guarded their domains well. Northmen stopped the 
ravages of the Northmen. 

They did more than that. They infused into France a new and much 
needed vigor. They embraced the superior civilization which they found, and 
carried it higher; they learned the new language, and used it better than their 
teachers. Readily uniting with the more numerous French, they became soft- 
ened in manners as in name. Their descendants were Frenchmen, the Nor- 
mans, a brilliant race, equally noted for their wit and their energy. Norman 
writers and Norman poets disputed the palm of supremacy with those of the 
south. The whole north of France revived as if by an enchanter’s wand. 
The period of devastation was at an end, and the period of reconstruction soon 
began. 
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HUGH CAPET ASCENDS THE THRONE 


Chapter LXXXI 
FEUDAL FRANCE AND HUGH CAPET 


7a EE have yet to trace these fading Carlovingian kings a little 
ea further, before they disappear in utter nothingness, and 
wa, their crown is finally wrenched from them by their 
g\ i overgrown subjects, the Counts of Paris, descendants 
H} of that Count Eudes who had already tasted the sweets 
7 of royal power. 

The title of King of France had indeed become only 
an empty honor. We have reached the period of feud- 
alism, a system which had slowly spread itself over much of Europe, 
attaining its fullest development in France. Each soldier, each serf, 
each tiller of the field was subject to the petty noble whose strong 
castle towered nearest to his defenceless home. This noble com- 
manded him in war, and was supposed to protect him in peace. The 
master was in turn subject to some greater lord, from whom he 
received his estate or fewd on the promise of military service. This 
greater noble was perhaps vassal to one of the great Dukes, and 
they in turn swore allegiance to the King. 

Thus in theory the King was the head of all; when he wished to ‘make 
war, he had only to call on his Dukes and Counts, who in turn called on their 
subordinates. In practice, however, this system left the king as helpless as the 
peasantry, and all real power lay with the nobility. The nobles had their iron- 
clad soldiers, to compel the obedience of the peasantry; and in their almost 
invulnerable castles they defied attack. A succession of weak kings had con- 
ferred so many privileges on these great lords, as to make them~»practically 
independent. 
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When Charles the Simple summoned them to war, they answered him with 
open scorn. France was really divided into a hundred or more little, indepen- 
dent districts, whose chiefs made their own wars and laws, and administered or 
denied justice within their domains, as might suit their sovereign pleasure. 
Most powerful of these lords in the north were the Dukes of Normandy, Lor- 
raine, and Burgundy, with the Counts of Paris, Flanders, and Anjou. In the 
south there was the great Count of Toulouse, inheritor of the power of the 
Goths, and the Dukes of Gascony and Aquitaine, the latter of whom found even 
the name of vassalage irksome, and twice resumed the ancient kingly title of 
Aquitaine. 

What chance of success had Charles the Simple among such men as these? 
He was king only by their good nature. On the death of Count Eudes, his 
vast estates had passed to his brother Robert; and Robert might easily have 
had the kingship also, had he not previously pledged his faith to Charles, and 
now loyally maintained that pledge. 

Such domains as were still nominally the king’s, Charles hastened to give 
away. We have seen him conferring Normandy on Rolf. Lorraine or Lotha- 
ringia, the ancient kingdom of Lothair, he surrendered to the great Henry I. of 
Germany, who, meeting him in their celebrated interview, outmanceuvred and 
out-talked him, and won the friendship of the simple monarch along with his 
lands. 

By these and other acts, Charles so dissatisfied his nobles that Robert of 
Paris repenting his refusal of the kingship, raised a rebellion in 922. The 
Normans, however, upheld the king they had adopted, and enabled him to make 
head against Robert. There was a battle and the rebel was slain, some say by 
the King’s own hands. But the son of Robert, afterward known as Hugh the 
Great, rallied his father’s troops, drove Charles from the field, and afterward 
had him made prisoner, holding him till his death in 929. 

For over thirty years all northern France was really under the control of 
Hugh. He could easily have been king, but he preferred the part which Pepin 
and Charles Martel had once played, and remained a sort of mayor of the palace, 
setting up kings to govern in his stead. In return for his services his grateful 
puppets conferred on him one province after another, until he was the richest 
as well as the most powerful of subjects. 

In addition to being made Lord of Neustria and Duke of France, that is, duke 
of what the old chronicles call the “Isle of France,’ the region around Paris, 
Hugh was also Duke of Burgundy, and in name, though not by actual posses- 
sion, Duke*of Brittany and Aquitaine. In addition, he owned Anjou, Poitou, 
Champagne, and other counties, besides abbacies and smaller estates beyond 
reckoning. 
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First of these land-giving kings, created by the far-seeing Hugh, was his 
uncle, Rodolf, Duke of Burgundy (923-936); and on Rodolf’s death, Hugh and 
the other barons sent over seas to England to Louis, the exiled son of Charles 
the Simple, and invited him to return and lend his Carlovingian name to their 
empty throne. 

Louis IV. (936-954), called Outremer (over seas), was but a boy of sixteen 
when he entered France. He married a sister of Hugh, but proved more inde- 
pendent than the barons liked, and called on the German Emperor, Otto the 
Great, and even on the Pope for help against them: Hugh was excommuni- 
cated; the Emperor invaded France. But the great Duke defied all comers, 
besieged Louis Outremer in the last kingly stronghold, the old castle of Laon, 
made him prisoner and forced him to an inglorious peace. 

After Louis, came his son Lothair (954-986), who was a child eight years 
old when his reign began. Hugh the Great died in 956, and his estates were 
divided among his sons, the eldest of whom, another Hugh, became Duke of 
France with something of his father’s power. 

This Hugh, called Hugh Capet, resolved to become king in his own name. 
He seems to have entered into a treaty for this purpose with the German Em- 
peror, to whom a sort of vague authority was allowed by all the great French 
lords of this period, when they desired his help. Before any positive action 
was taken by Hugh and the Emperor, King Lothair died and was succeeded by 
his young son Louis. 

Louis V. (986-987) died opportunely the next year, and there was a formal 
gathering of the lords and bishops of northern France, at which Hugh was sol- 
emnly declared elected as “King of the Gauls, Bretons, Danes, Normans, 
Aquitainians, Goths, Spaniards, and Gascons.” 

The very multiplicity of the titles of Hugh Capet (987-997) betrays the 
confusion of the land, and the weakness of his power over it. We must-not 
regard him as a king of modern France. His authority was never really recog- 
nized south of the Loire, and in the north his strength was just what it had 
been as Duke of France. His younger brother was Duke of Burgundy, the 
Duke of Normandy was his brother-in-law, and it was thus as the head of his 
family that he was enabled to enforce obedience and respect. His kingship 
was nothing. “Who made you Count?” he once reminded the Count of Peri- 
gord, reprovingly, hoping to recall him to a sense of allegiance. “ Who made 
you king?” was the defiant rejoinder. 

Nevertheless, the accession of Hugh Capet to the French throne is an 
important event, and forms one of the landmarks of history. ’ His descendants, 
the Capetians, held sway for more than eight hundred years; that is, as long as 
there were any kings in France; and they gradually built up their power, until 
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from the nothingness in which we have seen them, they became absolute 
monarchs, and their land the most powerful in Europe. 

The ancestor of Hugh Capet in the fourth generation had been the Saxon 
adventurer Robert the Strong, back of whom, whispered malicious Dame Rumor, 
there was a butcher of the Paris slums. Hugh’s descendant in the twentieth 
generation was the “splendid monarch” Louis XIV., whose influence swayed 
Europe. And Louis’s descendant was Louis XVI., cruelly executed by his own 
subjects. It is a long road from the Paris butcher to the king butchered by 
the Paris people, but there is no break in the line. The story of the Capets is 
the story of France. 

As to how and why Hugh received that famous nickname of Capet, there 
have been many explanations. Perhaps it comes from the Latin capwz, a head, 
a derivation offering such obvious punning facilities as to head of the nation, 
headless, and so on, that it has been eagerly accepted by many historians. 
Much more probably the name was originally capper, a hood. King Hugh never 
wore acrown. Perhaps he was restrained by some superstitious regard for the 
rights of the Carlovingians, a lingering remembrance of the ancient curse 
launched by the Church on whoever should snatch the crown from the race of 
Charles Martel. It may even have been as a sort of protection against the 
curse, that Hugh chose to wear instead his abbot’s hood; for among his many 
other possessions, he owned St. Martin of Tours, the richest abbey in France, 
it being not unusual in those days for a great lord to lay hold upon an abbacy 
and administer its revenues in most unsanctified ways. At any rate, Hugh 
wore his cappet, and hence was Hugh the hooded, instead of Hugh the 
crowned. 

He was succeeded by his son, Robert the Pious (996-1031), a saint in pop- 
ular esteem, though the Church found itself unable to canonize him. During 
Robert’s reign came that remarkable year 1000, when men looked for the end of 
the world. It is curious to note the spasm of goodness that swept over the 
land. In France so many anxious penitents entered the monasteries, that 
scarce laymen enough remained to carry on the business of living; and the 
peasants, refusing to plough their fields, sat down to await the end, that did 
not come. So rich did the churches grow, they scarce knew how to use their 
wealth, and there began to spring up all over Europe those wonderful medizval 
cathedrals, masterpieces of wealth and art and devotion, the despair of later 
times. 

But if the end of the world came not, famine came instead—famine, wide- 
spread and terrible, reappearing from year to year. God seemed indeed wroth 
with his world, as though almost He were minded to destroy it. Unknown 
horrors followed in famine’s train. A butcher of Tournus offered human flesh 
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for sale in his shop, and though he was burned to death by the authorities, yet 
the flesh was dug up from where it was buried, and was devoured. It was not 
the authorities who were starving. Children were lured into secret places by 
offers of something to eat, and they never were seen again. 

King Robert did what a good saint, though rather weak king, could do 
under the circumstances. He gave alms liberally and rather indiscriminately ; 
he composed dolorous chants for the churches, and when he was being robbed, 
looked the other way, that he might not have to punish. Yet even this gentle 
and pitiful man had his disagreements with the bishops, the flaw in his perfect 
saintship. He deeply loved Bertha, widow of the Count of Blois, and despite 
the adverse council of his bishop, married her. 

Now Bertha was the King’s fourth cousin, a degree of kinship within which 
the church disapproved intermarriages. There were also political and other 
objections to the match. So there was much parleying to and fro, and after 
King Hugh’s death Robert was bidden to put away his wife. He refused, and 
the Pope excommunicated him. Still Robert clung to the woman he loved; 
but the people shrank away from him, his very servants fled from his side, 
throwing into the fire whatever food he touched, and at last the King yielded. 
He divorced Bertha, whom the later legends of the common folk turned into a 
witch. All manner of horrible things were related about her. Bertha “ Goose- 
foot” is her name in these superstitious tales. 

King Robert took another wife, Constance of Aquitaine, daughter of the 
Count of Toulouse. In her train, the South invaded the North. “Then were 
to be seen pouring into France and Burgundy,” laments a monk, “the most 
vain and most frivolous of all men. They were outlandish and outrageous 
equally in their manners and their dress, in their arms and the appointments of 
their horses.” One complaint against them was that they “shaved their beards 
like actors,” another that they “wore shoes that were not decent,” curling up 
into long points in front of them. Despite the scolding of the monks, the 
uncouth North was impressed, and its lords sought to imitate the dandyism of 
the South, cutting away their long, shaggy hair, and stumbling bear-like over 
their unmanageable new shoes. 

Queen Constance proved fair and gay and haughty, and withal a bit of a 
shrew. Her ideas of life did not at all chime with those of her saintly husband, 
and if such a suggestion were not derogatory to the dignity of a king, one 
would be inclined to say that he was sadly henpecked. His constant warning 
to the beggars who followed him was “ Don’t let Constance know.” He once 
cut away the silver ornaments with which she had draped his lance, and gave 
them to an old beggar. There was much tumult in the palace when Constance 
discovered that the costly baubles were gone, “and Robert swore by the Lord’s 
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name—but not in earnest,’ as the chronicler quaintly assures us, “that he knew 
not how it was done.” 

Indeed, the King’s efforts to be saintly and yet lead a quiet life at home, 
placed him more than once in rather awkward straits, as when, in the early days 
of their honeymoon, the gay Constance bade him write her a light love song. 
Robert offered to do it in Latin, and wrote instead a solemn hymn beginning 
“Oh, constant martyr.” As the Latin word “constantia” thus appeared in 
the first line, Constance took it for her name and was satisfied. 

This same touch of pious trickery lends a peculiar air to much of Robert’s. 
sainthood. He had a gorgeous reliquary or box for holding relics of the saints, 
on which, as was the custom of the time, he took the oath of his nobles on 
serious matters: But before actually receiving any oaths, King Robert 
secretly emptied his box. Thus he secured whatever binding force the thought 
of the relics might have upon his nobles, while if they broke faith, their souls 
were in not quite so helpless a position as if they had really insulted the rem- 
nants of the holy saints. In the same way, the common people swore on a 
gorgeous shrine supposed to contain very holy relics, but in reality all the king 
placed within it was a simple egg. One of the idle questions which has ever 
since been bandied about the world is, “ What was the symbolism of King 
Robert’s egg?” 

Constance added to the general discomfort by quarrelling also with her 
sons, and rousing them to rebellion against their father. But Robert put the 
outbreak down with unexpected vigor, and named as his successor his son 
Henry, who had remained faithful, and whom Constance, though he was her 
own child, hated with all her royal vigor. 

Henry I. (1031-1060) reigned long and ingloriously. Not to be caught in 
the same matrimonial difficulties as his father, he escaped those troublesome 
degrees of cousinship by seeking for a wife the very remotest princess of whom 
he could learn, Anne, daughter of the barbaric ruler of the Russians. Her 
pedigree was somewhat fancifully traced from Alexander and Philip of Mace- 
don, so her eldest son was christened Philip, and that name came into the line 
of French kings. 

In Henry’s reign the monks of Burgundy started the movement for the 
“Truce of God” of which you heard in Germany’s story. This weekly truce, 
by lessening the wars of the nobles among themselves, slowly improved the con- 
dition of the country. Robert had strengthened the kingly power in the south by 
his marriage with Constance. But Henry, and after him his equally inglorious 
son Philip I. (1060-1108), more than offset this by losing the friendship of 
the Dukes of Normandy, who had risen to be the most important men in the 
kingdom, 
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Robert and Richard, two brothers in the fourth generation of descent from 
the invading Rolf, disputed possession of the Norman duchy in 1027. Some 
sort of peace was patched up between them, and Robert invited his brother to 
a banquet of celebration. After the feast Richard and several of the chief mem- 
bers of his party who had been present, died, leaving Robert in sole possession 
of the duchy, and with the terrible name of “ Robert the Devil” attached to 
him by his suspicious contemporaries. 

Robert governed Normandy with a strong hand. He would have no tyr- 
anny there but his, and his own people called him Robert the Magnificent. 
When the young King Henry I. was attacked by his mother Constance, Robert 
took up the cause of the lad, and by his warlike exploits spread both his nick- 
names wide through France among friends and enemies. He settled Henry 
firmly upon his throne, and to reward himself, extended his own Norman fron- 
tier to within twenty five miles of Paris. 

Finally Robert summoned his barons together and told them he was going 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. They protested, reminding him of all the 
ills to which he would leave their undefended province, and of the fact that he 
had no heir. “ You are wrong,” he said, “I have an heir. If you must have 
a duke among you, there is the tanner’s lad in Falaise.” In truth he had once 
loved a tanner’s daughter of Falaise, and had by her an illegitimate son, Wil- 
liam, now a sturdy lad of eight. 

The nobles were little pleased that a child, and a peasant’s child at that, 
should be proposed as their ruler, but Robert had a fashion of having his own 
way. “The boy will grow up, if it please God,” he said. “And I have great 
hopes of him both in battle and in court.” So young William was sent for, the 
barons swore allegiance to him, and Robert departed on his pilgrimage. That 
was the last heard from him, except the word brought back bya returning 
knight, who had seen the Duke in Palestine, ill, and borne forward in a litter 


by four black African slaves. “Tell my people,” said Robert, “ you saw me 
carried toward paradise by four devils.” Then came news that he was dead— 
poisoned. 


Meanwhile, the boy William, who was to become celebrated for all time as. 
William the Conqueror, King of England, was engaged in France in making 
good his father’s words. The barons, having no longer the fear of Robert 
before them, attempted to despoil him on all sides. Guy of Burgundy claimed 

his entire duchy, and William, confronted by a sudden plot, had to flee in the 

night for his life. Almost alone he galloped to King Henry’s court and de- 
manded help. For Robert’s sake and somewhat, perhaps, for the brave lad’s 
own, Henry joined him with three thousand men at arms, and together Lay 
roundly defeated Guy and his forces. 
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The Count of Anjou, who also invaded Normandy, was repelled by William 
after four years of war. Later the fickle and feeble king turned against the 
“tanner,” as William’s enemies were fond of calling him; but the Norman 
was now come to the fulness of his strength, and completely defeating the 
king in two fierce battles, stood out as far the ablest and most powerful man in 
France. 

His wife was Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders. When William 
first sent to ask her hand, she returned a scornful message, refusing to wed the 
son of a peasant, and adding to her words much unnecessary insult. A start- 
ling but not improbable legend declares that William soon after rode to her 
father’s court, and entering the room where Matilda was alone, “he took her by 
the tresses, dragged her round the chamber, tramped her under foot and did 
beat her soundly.” He then galloped away before any could stop him, and sent 
a second embassy asking again for her hand. This time she accepted. When 
her enraged and astounded father demanded the reason for this remarkable 
change, she replied that she had not known William before, and that he must 
be indeed a man of great heart, since he had dared thus seek and punish her in 
her father’s court. 

William’s conquest of England belongs chiefly to the story of that country. 
The weak French king, Henry, was dead, and his weak son, Philip, reigned in 
his stead. William besought Philip’s help in his mighty enterprise, and offered 
to hold all the lands he might win as a vassal of France; but the king refused 
him and would be neither for nor against the expedition. The bolder spirits 
of France were nevertheless eager to follow William, and when in 1066 he 
invaded England, it was with an army composed not only of his own Normans, 
but of adventurers from all France as well as from Italy and Germany. 

The English were defeated in the world-famous battle of Hastings. Their 
king, Harold, was slain, and the national assembly at London perforce elected 
his conqueror to succeed him. William promised the English to govern by 
their laws; but even during his coronation, his fierce Normans burst forth and 
slew many of the London citizens. 

The great power which the English conquest gave William and his succes- 
sors, was a sad blow to the Capetian kings. Once more France had a vassal 
mightier than her sovereigns. William had won England not by Philip’s help, 
but in spite of his opposition, and the two were always quarrelling. Secure of 
England, the Conqueror began extending his power southward, seized the dis- 
trict of Maine and added it to Normandy. He grasped after more, but Philip 
won a rather unexpected victory over him, and on William’s death the Norman 
power was temporarily divided, Normandy going to one of the Conqueror’s 
sons and England to another. 
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Yet the evil was only delayed, not destroyed. The earlier kings of France, 
both Merovingian and Carlovingian, had been devoured by their overgrown 
vassals. The Capetians finally saved themselves from a similar fate; but it 
was only after four hundred years of ever-recurring strife. The long warfare 
between the successors of William and Philip desolated and almost destroyed 
the land of France. 
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THE CRUSADERS’ FIRST SIGHT OF JERUSALEM 


Chapter LXXXII 


Poor h iow Ol BOUILLON AND THE FIRST CRUSADE 


mE eleventh century has been called the century of the 
* barons. All over Europe there were nobles more 
powerful than their sovereigns. The Godwins ruled 
England, until their chief, Harold, was slain by the 
invading Normans. The Cid was the true monarch of 
Spain. In Germany the child Henry IV. was buffeted 
about among dukes and bishops. In France half a 
dozen different lords were stronger than the feeble kings. 
Yet perhaps we might even better describe the century as 
that of the Normans. All the great events which the age 
saw, all the mighty movements which swayed it, centred 
about this ambitious and energetic race. Feudalism, the rule 
of the nobles, reached its fullest development because they 
adopted it. Its system was peculiarly fitted to the haughty 
Norman’s sense of equality among themselves, and of con- 
tempt for the subject races beneath them. Normandy had become too small 
for their restless ambition. .The old, wandering viking blood stirred within 
them, and they scattered through all Europe, conquering and plundering, and 
spreading their institutions along their track. 

As shrewd and crafty as they were fierce and strong, they studied life with 
a merchant’s eye to profit, and sold their swords or turned them against the 
buyers, with equal readiness. They matched their wits against every antago- 
nist east and west, and were successful everywhere. William seized England. 
Robert Guiscard held southern Italy. Roger of Hauteville became King of 
Sicily. Norman bands invaded Greece and threatened Constantinople. Then 
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came the crusades; and the first and most successful of these owed much of its 
triumph to Norman valor and Norman wit. 

Ever since the seventh century, the Holy Land had been in the hands of 
the Mahometans; but they permitted Christian worship in Jerusalem, and 
derievd much profit from the pilgrims who gathered there. The Normans, once 
they became Christianized under Rolf, adopted with enthusiasm the idea of pil- 
grimages, as offering not only forgiveness for whatever sins they had pleased 
to commit, but also adventure and excitement into the bargain, and a relief 
from the monotony of life at home. Pilgrimages were very popular with all 
the French lords of the eleventh century. Fulke of Anjou, the formidable 
rival of the Norman dukes, went on three, finding always, after a few years at 
home, a new and heavy accumulation of sins needing expiation. 

In the East, the Frenchmen discovered a civilization in advance of their own, 
and a people who regarded them with contempt. The humiliations endured in 
the East rankled in their proud hearts, its wealthallured them. The true mar- 
vel of the Crusades, says one French historian, is that they were delayed so 
long. 

In 1076, a new-risen, conquering race of Mahometans, the Turks, seized 
Jerusalem. They were far more fanatical than the previous owners; and if 
pilgrimages had been difficult before, they now became ten times more so. 
This brought matters toa crisis. A truly holy man, Peter the Hermit, arrived 
in Rome with a tragic tale of the shames, sufferings, and even tortures, the 
Christians were undergoing in Jerusalem. 

A Council of the Church gathered at Clermont in southern France, in 1095, 
and the Pope, Urban IV., made a celebrated speech to the assembled multi- 
tude. He told them of the cruelty of the Arabs, and the wealth of the Holy 
Land, and reminded them of the poverty of their own country. When at last 
he urged them to march in a body and restore to Christian hands the possession 
of the Sepulchre of Christ, a wave of religious ardor swept over his hearers, and 
with one voice they cried, “ God wills it! God wills it!” 

“Ay, God wills it!”’ exclaimed the Pope, catching at the words. “Let 
that be your battle cry, and the cross your standard.” 

All Europe was roused. Through France the enthusiasm swept like fire. 
Peter the Hermit, with a mass of followers, passed preaching from place to 
place. Men everywhere and of all ranks joined the crusaders. They sewed 
the red cross on their shoulders, they carved it on their naked breasts, they 
branded it upon themselves with burning iron. 

In their enthusiasm a great body of the ignorant, common people would 
wait for nothing, neither preparations nor provisions, but insisted that Peter 
should lead them at once to this new Land of Promise. So they set out, guided 
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by the fanatical hermit and ruled, as much as they would permit themselves to 
be ruled, by a poor but valiant knight, Walter the Penniless—though legend 
represents them as led by two animals, a goose and a goat, whose heedless wan- 
dering they followed. As they plodded through Germany, many of the peas- 
ants there caught the infection and joined them. Even women and children 
were in the mob, and as each new city loomed upon the horizon the duller ones 
would point and cheer, and cry “Is that Jerusalem?” 

What to do with this reckless and often starving horde, was a sore problem 
even to the Christian countries through which they passed. They swept across 
Hungary and the Byzantine Empire like a devastating storm, plundering as 

they went. The bones of their dead whitened the path behind them. Less 
than half of them reached Constantinople, whose Emperor hastened to trans- 
port them over the Bosphorus Strait into Asia, and speed them on their way. 

At last they were in the world of the Mahometans, in the dominions of the 
local ruler or Sultan of Asia Minor, whose capital was at Nicza. Hitherto 
they had been treated as friends; now they were met as enemies. The land 
was made a desert before them, and as they staggered on, tortured by hunger 
and thirst, the troops of the Sultan suddenly assailed and almost exterminated 
them. Only a few hundred survived to tell the story. 

Meanwhile, the French lords, who understood what a military expedition of 
this size and length entailed, were busy with their preparations. Four armies 
were gathered in different districts, and marched separately to unite at Constan- 
tinople. The army of Southern France was commanded by Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, mightiest of the lords of the South. He had been the first of the 
nobles to enter the crusade, and was the oldest and most experienced among 
them. Indeed, he had already led a sort of crusade against the Arabs of 
Spain, and knew the ways of the foe they had to meet. With him went his 
wife and little son, for he had given his possessions to his heirs and vowed 
never to return from the East. 

In Italy an army gathered under the gigantic Norman knight, Bohemond, 
Count of Tarentum, and his cousin, Tancred, an heroic centre-figure of ro- 
mance and of song. The army of Northern France was led by Hugh, brother 
of the French king, by Stephen of Blois, who, men said, owned a castle for 
every day of the year, and by Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son of the 
Conqueror. 

The fourth army was as much German as French, being gathered from that 
borderland of Burgundy, Lorraine, Luxemburg and Flanders, which lay between 
the two established kingdoms and was ever in dispute between them. Leader 
of this force, and the chief leader and hero of the crusade, was Godfrey of 
Bouillon or Boulogne, one of the most celebrated figures of the middle ages. 

51 
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Godfrey was a son of the Count of Boulogne. Half-German, half-French, 
and speaking both languages, he had early taken service with the German Em- 
peror, Henry IV. According to legend, in the great battle between the Empe- 
ror and his rebellious vassal Rudolf of Swabia, it was Godfrey who shore off 
the rebel’s false hand and slew him. For this and other services, Godfrey was 
created Duke of Lorraine, and when the German Emperor stormed Rome, God- 
frey was the first to mount its wall. A superstitious fear came over him for 
having thus assailed the Pope, and he gladly hailed the crusade as an opportu- 
nity to wipe out his sin. 

It is to be noted that among these crusading chiefs there was not one king. 
This great movement was the people’s war, the barons’ crusade. When the 
four armies united in the neighborhood of Constantinople, we are told that they 
numbered six hundred thousand men. Certainly it was such an army as few 
ages have seen, one which must find in disease and starvation its most danger- 
ous foes. 

Naturally the Emperor of Constantinople was sore afraid of the overwhelming 
force of these fierce semi-barbarians, who were gathering in his land. Instead 
of welcoming them as allies, he met them with alternate threats, prayers, and 
trickery, until he had almost brought upon himself the result he feared. The 
crafty Norman Bohemond urged the other leaders that their first step ought 
to be to punish this treachery, and to make themselves masters of Constanti- 
nople, before they ventured into Asia. But Godfrey of Bouillon refused to 
consent, horrified at the idea of turning their arms against Christians instead of 
Mahometans. He even swore allegiance to the trembling Emperor, an example 
which was then followed by the other chiefs, while the Emperor made all haste 
to transport them over the Bosphorus and be rid of them, as he had of the fol- 
lowers of Peter. 

The Sultan of Niczea, however, found them a very different foe from the 
rabble of the previous year, whose survivors crept down from their hiding 
places in the mountains, the humbled Peter among them, and welcomed the new- 
comers. Nicaea was besieged and captured, and the crusaders marched on 
through the deserts toward Syria. When he thought them sufficiently ex- 
hausted, the Sultan assailed Bohemond’s division with all his forces, but God- 
frey hurried to his comrade’s help. The Sultan was defeated in a great battle 
at Dorylzeum, and his power crushed. 

Antioch, the great capital of northern Syria, was reached at last, and the 
crusading army besieged it for seven months. It was finally captured through 
the art of Bohemond, who intrigued with a traitor among the defenders, was 
allowed to scale a portion of the wall with his followers, threw open the gates, 
and admitted the Christian army. A fierce massacre of the defenders followed. 
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By this time the crusaders’ store of provisions was exhausted. There had 
been much privation among them, even before Antioch was stormed. They 
had hoped to replenish their stock by the capture of the city, but found that 
the seven-months’ siege had reduced the defenders to more desperate straits 
even than they. 

Three days after Antioch fell, the entire army of the Turks, headed by the 
Sultan of Mossul (Assyria) appeared before it, and the Christians found them- 
selves in turn besieged within its walls. Horrible were their sufferings! In 
their despair they even offered to surrender Antioch if permitted to depart 
peacefully for their homes. Only Godfrey of Bouillon refused all terms of 
concession, 

At last, Count Raymond of Toulouse came to the rescue. It was announced 
that one of his followers had seen a vision from which he had learned where 
the spear that had pierced the side of the Redeemer, was hidden in Antioch, 
and that if the crusaders charged out with that spear at their head, they would 
triumph over the infidels. Raymond himself led a great procession, which 
found a spear in the place indicated; and the crusaders, fired with religious 
transport, clamored to be led to battle. 

They burst forth from Antioch, a tragic and terrible spectre army, gaunt 
with hunger, staggering and swooning with disease. The Turks mocked them 
as they came. But a frenzy seized the Christians when they confronted the 
infidels, their strength returned, their mad charge was irresistible, and after a 
brave resistance, the whole Turkish host was driven in headlong flight. In the 
captured camp, the conquerors found food and wealth. All the spoils of the 
East lay at their feet. The power of the Syrian Turks was broken at Antioch, 
as that of their northern brethren had been at Doryleum. 

It was not until the next year (1099) that the crusaders advanced on Jeru- 
salem. The unfamiliar climate, starvation, disease, and battle had reduced 
their number to only fifty thousand. The southern Mahometans, rulers of 
Egypt, were still unbroken in strength. Indeed they had taken advantage of 
the Turks’ defeats to wrest Jerusalem from them. Their Sultan then sent an 
embassy promising good treatment to pilgrims and urging the Christians to 
return home. To Godfrey of Bouillon he offered forty thousand pieces of 
gold, to the Norman Bohemond, most dreaded of all the crusaders, sixty 
thousand. 

Bohemond did, indeed, remain behind. Antioch had been awarded him as 
his own, and he would not leave it. But the chiefs could no longer have 
restrained their followers, if they would. These were crying out on all sides, 
“Can Jerusalem be taken and retaken and not by Christians!” And they 
insisted on being led without delay to their goal. 
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It was on June 10, 1099, that the crusading army, after nearly three years of 
marching and fighting, arrived within sight of Jerusalem. Not thirty thousand 
of the soldiers were fit for duty, and the city was garrisoned by an army greater 
than their own. But their enthusiasm was not to be denied, and after a despe- 
rate siege of five weeks, they forced great towers against the wall and from 
them burst into the city, with Godfrey and Raymond at their head (July 15, 
1099). The lust of blood was upon them, the remembrance of countless insults 
unavenged, and they slew without mercy. Seventy thousand were massacred, 
say the Arab writers. Then the survivors, who had been “reserved as slaves,” 
were ordered to clear away the bodies and severed heads and limbs, from the 
streets and temples. In such awful guise did Christianity come back to its 
own. 

A sudden reaction followed. Godfrey remembered the teachings of his 
religion and was ashamed. Checking the work of bloodshed he withdrew from 
the city, and he and the other chiefs re-entered it as pilgrims, barefooted, with 
bowed heads, and singing psalms. 

Their next duty was to select one of their number to govern the land they 
had conquered, and after much discussion the unanimous choice of all fell upon 
Godfrey, though it is said the position was first offered to Count Raymond, 
who declined it. Godfrey accepted the responsibility solemnly, but declared 
he could not ‘“‘ weara crown of gold in the place where Christ was crowned with 
thorns.” He refused therefore the name of king, and assumed only the title of 
Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Sultan of Egypt was yet to be settled with. He sent an army to the 
relief of Jerusalem; but Godfrey, marching out with the crusaders, defeated 
this force with great slaughter at Ascalon. The battle of Ascalon broke the 
power of the Mahometans as completely as Dorylaum and Antioch had hum- 
bled that of the Turks. 

‘The work of the crusaders was accomplished. Many of them departed for 
their homes. Those who remained formed four little kingdoms. In addition 
to Godfrey’s kingdom of Jerusalem, Bohemond established a principality cen- 
tring on Antioch, and Count Raymond soon managed to carve out for himself, 
between the two, a dominion called Tripolis. The fourth kingdom lay far back 
upon the Euphrates River, with its capital at Edessa. It had been founded by 
Godfrey’s brother Baldwin, who early separated himself from the other crusa- 
ders, seeing that his chance was slight among so many, and went adventuring - 
by himself. 

In the end, however, Baldwin was luckiest of them all. Godfrey died 
within a year of his accession, “ poisoned by the infidels,’ cry the lamenting 
chroniclers. Baldwin then succeeded his brother after some strife with the 
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priests, and was crowned king both of Jerusalem and Edessa as Baldwin I., 
founder of a line of sovereigns who ruled for eighty years. 

These Christian kingdoms of the Crusaders were all built on the same feu- 
dal model, the lesser chiefs holding lands as fiefs from the greater, and each 
state was French in language and thought. Indeed, even to this day, all Euro- 
peans are called Franks in the East, and Europe is -ranguistan, the Frank- 
ish land. 

As for the churchmen who had started the crusade, Pope Urban died two 
weeks after the capture of Jerusalem, of which, therefore, he never heard. Peter 
the Hermit, his authority gone, himself an object of scorn, was swept onward 
with the minor herd to the holy city. It is said that he was among those who 
fled secretly from horror-ridden Antioch, while the Christians were besieged 
there, declaring that such pangs of suffering were beyond endurance. After 
the crusade he returned to France, and there ended his days quietly in a mon- 
astery, once more an object of saintly veneration to the peasantry around him. 

Such is the story of the first crusade, as it has come down to us through the 
centuries. Legend has of course been embroidered liberally into the tale. 
One story, for instance, tells that the Mahometans to check the crusaders in 
battle, chained thousands of armed African slaves together in a line, fastened to 
posts so they could not flee. It was hoped that despair would render them for- 
midable enemies, and indeed they stood bravely against the advancing crusa- 
ders until they saw the banner of the cross. Then suddenly they all crouched in 
fear, and the Christian knights easily leaped their horses over the prostrate line 
to attack the regular Mahometan troops behind. 

Modern critics incline to think that romance has much exaggerated the 
figure of Godfrey. The fact that he was finally chosen guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre, led after-generations to regard him as a saint and hero. Leg- 
ends gathered round him, till he was made the central figure of the crusade. 
Its real leaders, say the critics, were the mighty and crafty Bohemond, taller 
by half a head than other men, and the wealthy, wise, and aged Raymond of 
Toulouse. The quarrels and mutual jealousies of these two, interfered with 
the success of each. Had they been united, they might have conquered all 
Asia. As for Jerusalem, neither of them wanted it, foreseeing well that who- 
ever might govern there in name, the city would remain really the property of 
its priests. 
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LOUIS VI. CAPTURING MONTLHERI 


Chapter LXXXIII 


SAINT BERNARD AND THE SECOND CRUSAQE 


3 HILE this great outpouring of her warriors was making 
the name of France celebrated in the East, the mother 
land found herself equally benefited at home, by the 
absence of her over-turbulent sons. The country had 
been kept at fever-pitch with the din of their private 
wars. Their departure gave it time for the much- 
needed repose of peace. 

The people being left alone, began to take a hand in 
governing themselves. The communes, as they were called, little 
self-defending towns or communities, came into existence. The 
French king too, no longer overshadowed by his many lords, became 
a recognized figure of authority. The royal power had been much 
diminished in the century which had elapsed since Hugh Capet 
seized the throne. Philip I., the one wise act of his feeble reign, 
purchased the estates of many of the lesser nobles who needed 
money for the crusade. He thus began that slow increase of the 
kingly power at the expense of the nobility, which continued until the latter 
were mere “courtiers,” servants in the court of the monarch. 

Philip’s own progress along this line was not extensive. Indeed, there is a 
tale that at the close of his reign, he led his son Louisto the window and 
pointing to the tower of Montlheri, in plain view from the Paris wall, said, 
“My son, watch well that castle. It is my great anxiety, and I have grown old 
in the effort to capture it.” 

Louis VI. (1108-1137) obeyed his father’s behest. He took Montlheri and 
many another frowning robber castle of similar type. The name given him in 
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his old age, Louis the Fat, is rather misleading. In his younger days he was 
known as Louis the Alert and “the fighter.” He stands out as one of the 
ablest of the early kings. The duty of royalty was, in his eyes, to punish 
wrong and administer justice, and he did both with a resolute hand. One 
plunderer’s stronghold after another yielded to his determined sieges. The 
church supported him gladly; and after a while the peasantry also recognized 
his service to themselves, and we begin to find them taking part with his 
knights in the assaults on the petty tyrants of their fields. 

The Abbot Suger, who had been the King’s teacher in youth, remained the 
able counsellor of his reign, and is the first of those great ministers of France, 
who did so much to raise the power of her kings. By degrees Louis extended 
his hand beyond his immediate neighborhood. His strength was felt, and 
something of his sovereignty recognized, in southern France. Prayers for help 
came to him even from other lands, his high sounding rank as King of the 
French leading distant people into a most exaggerated idea of his majestic 
power. 

In 1119, he even ventured to make war on his mighty vassal the King of 
England, but was beaten in what the chroniclers assure us was a tremendous 
battle at Brenneville. As the same informants let us know that just three 
knights were slain in this “tremendous battle,’ we begin to realize why to a 
noble, safe clad in iron armor, war appeared merely as a pleasant pastime. 
The French peasants, taking up the matter more seriously, avenged their king’s 
defeat by such fierce ravages into Normandy as effectually checked any further 
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Norman advance. 

In this war was first used the Oriflamme, which became for centuries the 
royal standard of the French kings. Hitherto their banner had been the blue 
“monk’s hood” of Saint Martin, borne in honor of Hugh Capet. By this time 
the kings had snatched from Normandy all the broad lands of the Abbey of 
Saint Denis, and one of the conditions on which the overlord of Saint Denis 
was acknowledged by its monks, was that he swore to defend the abbey and 
-carry its standard, the Oriflamme (golden flame), in war. So when King 
Louis marched against the Normans he was persuaded by Suger, Saint Denis’s 
abbot, to have the Oriflamme borne before him. It was a banner, not a flag, 
and was all of flaming red, mounted on a gilded staff. The end of the banner 
was cut in three points or flames. Men soon attached a superstitious value to 
the holy standard. It was said no rebel could face it; infidels were blinded by 
merely looking on its splendor; and whoever struck against it was doomed to 
eternal flame. 

In the time of Louis VI. came also the beginnings of modern philosophy in 
France. One might almost say, the opening of religious revolt. The great 
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teacher Abelard became head of the Paris schools (1119) and preached doc- 
trines founded wholly on reason. Students flocked to him by thousands from all 
over Europe. But at last he clashed in argument with the celebrated Saint 
Bernard, and Bernard, dreading the irreligious tendency of his rival’s thought, 
had his doctrines condemned by the church. Abelard was forbidden to teach 
and sent to the seclusion of a monastery (1137). 

Almost the last act of King Louis was the wedding of his son Louis VII. to 
Eleanor, the only daughter and heiress of the Duke of Aquitaine. Forty years 
before the Aquitainians would have thought little of such an alliance, now 
they sought it as an honor. 

Louis VII. (1137-1180), called the Young, from having been only seven- 
teen at the time of his accession, continued long under Suger’s influence. He 
was by no means so able a man as his father, though circumstances brought 
him much more before men’s eyes. His marriage with Eleanor more than dou- 
bled the extent of his domains, and at last there was a king in France who 
really ruled over more than half its territory. Unfortunately, the union of 
Louis and Eleanor soon proved but-a repetition of the former attempt to unite 
North and South under King Robert and Constance. Louis trod in the foot- 
steps of his saintly ancestor, and Eleanor vowed in disgust that he was more 
monk than king. : 

Their quarrelling was interrupted by the Second Crusade. The Turks had 
recruited their military strength. The descendants of the first crusaders were 
proving themselves a weak and pusillanimous race, half eastern, half western, 
and heirs to the vices of both continents. Edessa, their border stronghold, was 
captured by the Turks and its inhabitants put to the sword; and from Jerusalem 
there came to Europe a terrified wail, ‘“ Help us or we die!” 

St. Bernard was the great preacher and herald of this crusade. He was a 
French monk who had refused all offices, but whose inspired eloquence, whose 
wisdom and whose holy life had so exalted his fame throughout Europe that 
kings sought his advice, wars were ended at his command, and popes were not 
only guided but elected by his counsel. At first Bernard would have nought to 
do with the crusade, for he was a man of peace; but finally he was impressed 
by its necessity, and he drew all Europe after him. 

Louis VII. was one of the first to take the crusading vow. His minister 
Suger entreated the young man to withdraw the words. Suger had seen the 
kingship grow to be the real centre of France, the true court of justice, whose 
strength preserved the land in peace. Even Bernard hesitated to advise the 
young monarch to abandon his people to the miseries of an empty throne. But 
Louis was not to be turned aside; and at Bernard’s insistence, Conrad III., the 
Emperor of Germany, also, though most unwillingly, took up the cross. Both 
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RECEIVING THE CROSS FROM SAINT BERNARD 


LOUIS Vil. 


France—Failure of the Second Crusade 809 


monarchs urged Bernard to accompany them and take supreme command, but 
he recognized his utter lack of military experience and declined. 

Conrad set out for the Holy Land early in 1147 with a large and well-ap- 
pointed army; and Louis soon followed him, accompanied by Eleanor and a 
court queerly divided betwixt the gay queen and monkish king. 

Both armies had endless trouble with the Emperor of Constantinople. He 
gave them false guides, and endeavored to betray them to the Turks. Conrad’s 
army was starved amid the deserts of Asia Minor, ambushed, and almost de- 
stroyed. Louis, keeping away from the interior and marching along the Asian 
coast toward Syria, fared little better. His advance was a constant battle. 

On one occasion his vanguard was ordered to hold certain rocky heights for 
the protection of the army. Queen Eleanor and her ladies chanced to be with 
the division assigned to this duty, and Eleanor preferred the pleasant shady 
valleys beyond, to the hot and barren hillside. So the courteous commander 
abandoned the unpleasant spot, and led his soldiers whither the ladies wished. 
The Turks at once seized the heights, and there ambushed a large body of the 
unsuspecting troops who followed. These were almost cut to pieces. King 
Louis himself, determined not to become a prisoner, set his back to a rock and 
almost alone repulsed the ravaging Saracens, till they sought an easier prey. 
Night fell, and Louis, leaping on a riderless horse, escaped to where the other 
crusaders were mourning him as dead. 

No punishment followed for the knight whose folly had sacrificed so many 
of his comrades. The saintly Louis was incapable of severity. He proved 
incapable even of firmness. When further progress along the coast grew diffi- 
cult, he yielded to the entreaty of his weak associates, and took ship with the 
best of his troops for Antioch. Vessels enough could not be found for the 
great body of crusaders, so the wounded and all the host of common people and 
unarmed pilgrims were left behind. Some saved themselves by turning Ma- 
hometans; the remainder starved, or were seized and sold as slaves among the 
Turks. 

Only afew thousand soldiers of the combined armies reached Antioch, 
where Eleanor flirted with its degenerate Count, while Conrad and Louis vis- 
ited Jerusalem, and fruitlessly besieged a few Mahometan towns. Then the 
crusaders sailed one by one for home, disgusted with everything, the crusade, 
the East, one another, and themselves. Never has undertaking so heralded and 
so pompously begun, resulted in failure more complete and shameful. 

Suger had governed France ably in his master’s absence, but he could no 
longer control the king. Louis returned burning with rage against his faith- 
less queen, and insisted on divorcing her. Suger reminded him that her estates 
would go with her, and the kingdom be again reduced to its former weakness. 
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But Louis was petulantly determined, and the lady scornfully willing. Indeed, 
she seems to have had a second husband already in waiting. Scarce were the 
words of separation pronounced by the Church, ere, despite King Louis’s 
frantic forbidding of the banns by virtue of his power as their overlord, she 
wedded Henry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. 

This Henry was already heir to England and Normandy, and when two years 
later he entered on his inheritance, he united with England under his rule Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, Brittany, Poitou, Aquitaine, and Gascony. A glance 
at the map will show that all Western France, from the English Channel to the 
Pyrenees, belonged to the Plantagenets. 

Now indeed had Louis cause to tremble. His little territory was almost 
engulfed in that of his ambitious and mighty vassal. Causes of quarrel be- 
tween them were not lacking—-even if we except Eleanor—and they were soon 
at war. Looking back across the centuries, it is hard to understand why Henry 

“was not more successful. To be sure, he professed great respect for the oath 
of allegiance he had taken to King Louis, and abandoned the siege of Toulouse 
because of the King’s presence within its walls. Yet his allegiance did not 
stay him from making war on France, or from turning loose upon its poor peas- 
antry several thousand hired soldiers to burn and pillage. 

Luckily for France, hindrances more serious than Henry’s oath of vassalage 
soon checked his power. He quarrelled with his Archbishop, Becket, and 
roused the enmity of the Church. He quarrelled with Eleanor, and she led 
Aquitaine in revolt. He quarrelled with his sons, Eleanor’s sons, and they 
also fomented rebellion against him. France, for the moment at least, was left 
at peace. 
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PHILIP AUGUSTUS UNHORSED AT BOUVINES 


Chapter LXXXIV 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS AND THE GREAT THIRD CRUSADE 


was only fifteen years old when the death of his eae 
father summoned him to the throne. His barons 
thought to take advantage of his youth to regain some 
of their ancient privileges, but Philip at once proved 
himself their match. 

Without being a great man he was assuredly a 
great king, and did more than any other to establish 
the power of the French monarchy. Cold, crafty, and undemon- 
strative, he had but one enthusiasm—France; but one dream—to 
restore to her the power of Charlemagne. Yet he was by no 
means an evil man. He sought justice, disliked cruelty, avoided 
persecution, and encouraged learning. He was a brave enough 
soldier, too, when there was call for fighting; but, above all these 
things, he was the statesman that France needed, far-seeing, reso- 
lute, and politic. 

Upon the border line of France and Normandy there stood an 
ancient tree called the “ treaty elm,” under which the rulers of the two domains 
used to meet to arrange terms of peace, and under which, it is said, Philip 
had frequently stood as a boy, listening while his father was outwitted by 
Henry Plantagenet. The lad had vowed to be avenged, and, as proof of his 
_ deep-seated purpose that there should be no more treaties, he cut down the 


tree. 
Henry’s sons were stirred by Philip to constant rebellion and treachery, 
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until their aged father knew not which way to turn. Richard, his oldest sur- 
viving son, afterward King Richard of the Lion Heart, withdrew from Aqui- 
taine, which he was supposed to be guarding for his father, and passed openly 
into Philip’s camp. The French king welcomed him as a brother; and the two 
lived in the same tent, ate from the same plate, and even slept on the same bed. 

Perhaps this was all part of Philip’s revenge, for he broke with Richard 
readily enough in later days. At any rate, he so wore out the strength and 
confidence of his aged foe, that at last Henry acknowledged himself wholly 
the vassal of the French king, surrendered some of his French estates, and 
promised to pardon all who had rebelled against him. There is a story that 
when, rising from his sick bed, Henry asked to see the list of the rebels he was 
thus forgiving, the first name written thereon was that of his youngest and 
favorite son John, whom he most trusted and supposed still faithful. Then at 
last his bruised heart broke, and crying out upon the hollowness of life, he 
turned his face to the wall, and died. France was avenged upon her ravager. 

At this time arose the third crusade. Jerusalem, abandoned to its fate by 
the crusaders forty years before, had continued to exist because of dissensions 
among the Turks. Finally, however, a brave and able prince, Saladin, a favo-. 
rite of romance in both East and West, succeeded in uniting all the Mahome- 
tans under his rule. Resolved to be the only power in the East, he attacked 
the Christians, defeated them in battle, and captured Jerusalem (1187). 

We are told that he had sworn to massacre its every inhabitant, in revenge 
for the slaughter with which the Christians had disgraced its former capture. 
But when the miserable and defenceless people crouched before him, he had 
not the heart to pass sentence on them, and, more Christian than the Chris- 
tians, let them go free to seek other homes. The result, however, was much 
the same, since most of the unfortunates died of hunger or by Turkish swords 
along the route of their aimless wanderings. 

The fall of Jerusalem roused all Europe to a sense of shame. Each man 
felt that he had neglected the cause of God for his own private interests. 
There was no one great preacher this time to rouse men to action, yet more 
than ever before seemed ready to take the crusader’s vow. Nor was France, as 
formerly, the centre of the movement. Its king, Philip, and also his sworn 
brother, Richard, new seated on the English throne, both assumed the red cross. 
But so did another, greater than they, the German Emperor. Frederick Barba- 
rossa, acknowledged on all sides as the chief potentate of Europe. 

Under Barbarossa’s guidance, the crusade promised success. He set out in 
1189 with one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, maintained strict discipline 
among them, led them in orderly fashion to Constantinople, and secured the 
alliance of its Emperor. Plunging then into the wilds of Asia Minor, he did 
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what no crusading general had yet accomplished—threaded its passes and 
defeated its ambushed warriors without serious loss. Leaving the land conquered 
and submissive behind him, he brought a practically undiminished army into 
the north of Syria, and there, as you have read in Germany’s story, died, while 
plunging across a mountain stream. 

With him perished the crusades. His German troops, bewildered and dis- 
heartened and with no man among them fitted to take his place, disbanded at 
Antioch and gradually drifted home. Crusaders of all nations had, however, 
already arrived at Antioch by sea and were besieging Acre or Ptolemais.. There 
also came Philip and Richard, not sorry at heart, perhaps, to be relieved of Bar- 
barossa’s overwhelming presence. 

Yet even here his absence proved the crusade’s undoing. Either of the two 
kings would have readily yielded precedence to him. Neither was prepared to 
submit to the other. Richard was indeed the vassal of Philip for his French 
lands; but he asserted that he attended the holy war not as Duke of Normandy, 
but as an independent sovereign, the King of England. Philip finally yielded 
first place to him, but their quarrels extended to their people. The other 
nations took sides. The whole camp was in constant uproar. 

If you read English chronicles, you will learn that the fault was all with 
Philip; if you prefer French accounts, you will find Richard was to blame. 
Richard, no doubt, was, as always, hasty, overbearing, and short-sighted, a tre- 
mendous fighter but a poor general. Philip saw these follies, sought to use real 
headwork for the successful guidance of the war, and received only insult for 
his pains. 

Probably half a million men took part in this, the most universal of the cru- 
sades; and there were not now, as before, crowds of peasantry among the sol- 
diers, helping only to swell the numbers and the victims. These men were all 
soldiers, the picked fighting strength of Europe. Yet they accomplished noth- 
ing. 

The siege of Acre continued for months in desultory fashion. No two 
nations would act in unison against it. When the troops of one country as- 
saulted the walls, the others sat sulking in their tents. In the meantime there 
were gorgeous tournaments, many stately interviews between Mahometan and 
Christian potentates, and truces during which the soldiers fraternized. East 
and West were slowly growing acquainted. 

At’ last Acre was forced to surrender, the whole Christian world being 
bent on starving it into submission. It was not an important place in itself. 
Yet so well had it been defended that its capture cost the crusaders over a year 
of time and a hundred thousand lives. Whatever religious enthusiasm the 
young French king had felt for crusading was now wholly evaporated. At the 
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present rate of procedure Jerusalem would not fall for centuries, so he left a 
few thousand troops tor Richard’s assistance and returned to France. 

On the whole, one feels that he had acted very well. Richard of course did 
not think so,-entreated Philip to stay, then cursed him, heaped scorn upon him, 
and continued fighting by himself. He was a magnificent warrior, a most 
dashing and captivating figure of a knight, but he had a positive genius for 
insulting other people, and soon found nation after nation deserting him. 
‘For another year he continued battling without any notable result. Then 
he realized the hopelessness of his cause, and saw also, as indeed by this time 
all Christendom seems to have seen, that a Mahometan might still be a human 
being, and that Saladin in particular was a very noble and gallant gentleman. 
So Richard and Saladin made peace with a mutual warmth and admiration that 
quite shocked the churchmen on both sides. It was agreed that Christians 
were to be free to visit Jerusalem without hindrance, and Richard departed for 
home. He had won for himself a mighty name and a place in the hearts of 
unborn generations of English children. Perhaps, too, the crusade had saved 
Europe for the time from a Mahometan invasion, but with regard to its avowed 
object, the recovery of the si Sepulchre, it was almost as complete a failure 
as its predecessor. 

The one person who found any material profit in the crusade was Philip. 
Before leaving the Holy Land, he took a special oath not to attack the domains 
of his brother, Richard, while the latter was engaged in the crusade. The true 
feelings of the French king may, however, be inferred from the fact that he 
stopped at Rome on his way home, and tried to persuade the Pope to absolve 
him from his vow. This the Pope vehemently refused to do, and Philip, far too 
shrewd to place himself manifestly in the wrong, remained content with stirring 
up Richard’s vassals in France against him, and encouraging his brother, Prince 
John, to usurp his power in England. 

Meanwhile a new misfortune befell Richard. While returning from the 
Holy Land, he was seized and imprisoned by the Duke of Austria, whom he 
had insulted at Acre. Clearly the English king was no longer crusading, and 
Philip, claiming to be released from his oath, promptly attacked Normandy. 
Prince John, whom the Normans refused to acknowledge as his brother’s succes- 
sur, joined the French king, and the two besieged Rouen. 

The Norman barons met them so sturdily that they had made but little prog- 
ress, ere Richard was ransomed and returned. His fiery valor made matters 
more equal, and Philip, seeing now but little chance of profit in the ee ac- 
cepted peace with a small accession of territory. 

Richard died in 1199. John succeeded to the English throne, aril thereby 
in his tyrn forfeited Philip’s friendship, which was transferred to Arthur, the 
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young nephew of Richard and John, in whose name Philip managed to appro- 
priate another slice of the Plantagenets’ territory. 

It is customary to attribute to the weakness and cowardice of John all the 
losses that now befel the house of Plantagenet, but it is doubtful if even a far 
stronger man could have retained its possessions intact. It must be remem- 
bered that, though kings of England, the Plantagenets were not English. They 
were French, the sons of Henry of Anjou and Eleanor of Aquitaine. Richard 
of the Lion Heart, whom England has made a great national hero, was not in 
that land six months of all his reign. The Aquitainians looked on him as ¢hezr 
hero, and the chief members of his roving court were from southern France. 

It is noteworthy, too, that when Richard and Philip were swearing loyalty 
to each other, the English king named as his capital not London, but Rouen 
in Normandy, the stronghold of the pirate Northmen. He thus proclaimed 
Normandy and not England as the centre of his domains. Yet even the Nor- 
man barons had no feeling of loyalty for these Plantagenets, whom they re- 
garded as a foreign race, newly set over them by the accidents of marriage and 
the extinction of the direct line of their own dukes, descendants of the mighty 
Rolf and William. The fame of Richard had drawn this fierce race to his side, 
but against John we have seen them already at war. 

Put in sudden and unexpected lordship over four distinct and antagonistic 
races—English, Normans, South French, and the Bretons of Brittany—John 
had need to tread as warily as a rope dancer. Brittany and southern France 
declared at once for Arthur. John defeated and captured his young rival; and 
then, unluckily for him, Arthur died in his hands. 

Perhaps John made the mistake of killing the Jad. At any rate, all France 
with King Philip at its head, accused John of the deed, and rose in arms against 
him. Only Normandy remained loyal, or rather refused to submit to Philip, 
maintaining haughtily the superiority of the Northman to the Frank. 

It was manifest that Southern France was lost to John. Normandy, he still 
might have saved; but he remained in feeble hesitation at Rouen, while Philip 
swept triumphant into the land at the head of a powerful army, which burned to 
avenge Arthur’s death. Between Paris and Rouen there rose a great fortress, 
Chateau Gaillard, which Richard had built to bar the French forever out of 
Normandy. Philip settled ‘down to besiege it, storming its outer defences 
point by point. John made one ineffectual effort to relieve it, and then fled to 
England, abandoning Normandy to its fate. 

After a gallant seven-months’ resistance, which gave Philip opportunity to 
display notable military skill, Chateau Gaillard fell, and with it Normandy 
(1204). Rouen capitulated. Philip formed a court of the great peers of 
France, whom he made twelve in number in imitation of Charlemagne; and 
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before this court he summoned John to appear to be tried for murder and trea- 
son. The “King of England” forbade the “ Duke of Normandy” to obey the 
summons; that is, John very sensibly ordered himself to remain safe in Eng- 
land. So he was adjudged guilty by the twelve peers, and all his French lands 
were declared forfeited to Philip, who already possessed them. 

Even then the great French monarch had not reached to the height of his 
ambition or his power. John still had England—unlucky John, destined to 
mar everything he touched. He quarrelled with the Pope, who laid England 
under an interdict. Philip had once endured an interdict himself, and had met 
the Pope’s threat of a second one by sending to Rome a document signed by 
eleven of his peers, vowing to uphold him even against the Pope. So Philip 
could hardly pose as a churchly saint, yet he now professed great horror of John, 
and raised an army to invade his kingdom. 

The war was preached as a holy one, and adventurers from all quarters 
flocked to Philip’s standard. It was in just such fashion that William the 
Conqueror had begun, and the resemblance was not lost on the terrified John, 
who hastened to make abject submission to the Church. The Pope, suspicious 
of Philip’s growing power, was perhaps equally eager for peace. So the Eng- 
lish king was pardoned and the holy war forbidden. 

Philip was naturally disappointed, but that his armament might not be 
unprofitable, he employed it to chastise sundry rebellious barons. These 
united in a league of unexpected strength. John vengefully joined them; so 
did Otto IV., the Emperor of Germany, who was also having trouble with the 
Pope. It was indeed a crucial test of Philip’s power. England, Germany, and 
all the strength of the debatable lands along the Rhine were united. No ear- 
lier French monarch could have stood against them for a moment. 

It is here that Philip shows at his best and greatest. No longer intriguing, 
deceiving, and cavilling, he stands out clear and strong as the Champion of 
France. He had made his people respect him, and they stood by him in the 
hour of trial. There is no surer proof of a monarch’s worth than that. Philip 
himself seems to have feared treachery, but there were no traitors in his camp. 
Even the Normans had learned to value his just. and vigilant rule, and fought - 
now under the French flag. 

John invaded western France, and so drew after him a portion of the 
French army, before which he retreated; otherwise he took no part in the 
struggle. It was fought out in Flanders, Philip against his rebel barons and 
the Emperor Otto. They met at Bouvines, August 27, 1214. Philip, know- 
ing all that depended on the issue, fought mightily. Indeed, both sovereigns 
seem to have been in as much personal peril as was possible with first-class 
armor. Philip was beaten from his horse, probably with sore pounding; but 
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his knights rallied round him, and he remounted and with resolute will led them 
again into the thick of the fray. A valiant French knight had Otto in his 
grasp; but Otto’s horse, wounded and luckily “ w#manageable,” bore him from 
the field, to which he did not return. His followers gradually gave way. The 
Count of Boulogne and a body of English auxiliaries were the last to yield. 
Even these laid down their arms in the end, mainly convinced by the mighty 
Bishop of Beauvais, who held it wrong to shed men’s blood, so battered them 
down witha clubinstead. The French remained undisputed masters of the field. 

You may remember the effect of the battle of Bouvines on Otto. It lost 
him the Empire of Germany; and the gallant young Frederick II. succeeded 
him. John, too, suffered not a little from this campaign, through the English 
scorn that greeted him on his return home. Its effect upon France, however, 
was greatest of all. Philip was left undisputed master of his own realm, and 
by far the most powerful and most renowned prince in Christendom. 

Bouvines is often referred to as closing in France the struggle whose prog- 
ress we have watched, between feudalism and monarchy, between the great 
lords and the king. But it must be remembered that more of Philip’s lords 
fought with him than against him. He had conquered them already by his 
wisdom and his justice. Greater therefore is the claim of this celebrated battle 
to be regarded as the beginning of French national feeling. It was not only the 
barons but the people who gathered so resolutely around their threatened king. 

Philip had followed the wise policy inaugurated by his father and grand- 
father of upholding the communes, the free cities. They regarded him as ¢hezrv 
king. The militia of sixteen French cities swelled his ranks at Bouvines and 
contributed not a little to his victory. Indeed, if we might believe their own 
historians, they did it all, began the attack, rescued the king when assailed, and 
won the final assault. It is certain that Philip thanked them publicly after the 
battle, and gave them certain of the captive lords to ransom for their own 
benefit. 

The worthy burghers went home in high and quite uncontrollable triumph. 
And thus a new development enters our story. We have talked of French 
kings and French barons. Hereafter we must speak also of the French cities, 
and of the great French people. For the first time these had tasted GLORY, 
the strongest of their national passions. 
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THE CRUSADERS ENTERING CONSTANTINOPLE 


Chapter LXXXV 


SAINT LOUIS AND THE END* OF Si 
CRUSADES 


foe ST ORIANS usually recognize eight crusades in all, 
though those which intervened between the great 
Third Crusade and the final efforts of St. Louis, are 
confused in number and of small importance. They 
seem not even to have aimed to reconquer the Holy 
Land, and were either content with the smaller 
object of preserving the remaining Christian cities 
along the Palestine coast, or else they degenerated 
into mere plundering expeditions. 0" 

Briefly summarized, the Fourth Crusade of 1203-1204 was 
made by the Normans and Venetians. They never reached the 
Holy Land; but did what the earlier and more earnest crusaders 
had scorned to do, stormed and plundered Constantinople, and 
set up there a Norman kingdom. This, after a precarious 
existence of fifty-six years, was overthrown by the Greeks 
themselves. 

The Fifth Crusade is generally reckoned as that undertaken in 1217 by 
Andrew, King of Hungary. He led an army into Asia Minor and wandered 
about among its deserts for some time, with an apparently blind and aimless 
sort of bravado. Finally, having encountered neither battle nor booty sufficient 
to please himself and his wild followers, he returned home in much disgust. 

The Sixth Crusade was that which Frederick II. of Germany undertook in 
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1228. You will recall that he set out in defiance of the command and excom- 
munication of the Pope, but won by diplomacy what his predecessors had failed 
to extort by arms. His friend the Sultan presented him with the city of Jeru- 
salem, and he was crowned its king. Thus a feeble principality was re-estab- 
lished there for a few years, till in 1244 another tribe of fiery Mahometans 
recaptured the city and levelled it to the ground. 

The Seventh and Eighth Crusades were those of St. Louis, and we must 
now return to our story of France and carry it forward to his reign. 

Philip Augustus lived for yet another nine years after the battle of Bou- 
vines, reigning in peace and acknowledged power. He organized the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the centre of learning in France; and he is reputed to have saved 
his capital from the condition that justified its ancient name of Mud-town. 
Looking one day from his palace window, he was so disgusted with the way the 
mud splashed upon all the passers-by, and so convinced of its unhealthfulness, 
that he immediately issued a royal order, and forthwith the entire city was 
paved with stone. 

One important matter that began in Philip’s reign and ended in that of his 
son and grandson, was the crushing of southern France. We have seen that 
Aquitaine had fallen largely to the king, but the region of modern Languedoc, 
including also the territory from Toulouse to the Pyrenees, still held itself 
quite independent. Philip had small part in its ruin; it encountered a yet 
more resistless and terrible foe in the wrath of the Church. 

Two sects of heretics had gradually acquired power there—the Albigenses 
and the Waldenses. To attempt an explanation of their doctrines would be to 
enter what is even yet a field of controversy. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to record that the Church of Rome condemned them, and bade the 
lord of the region, Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, to put an end to them. 

Raymond promised, but evaded the performance of his pledge. Indeed, he 
seems to have had a leaning toward the heretics himself, declaring that only 
among them could truly holy men be found. At last the Pope took the matter 
out of such slack hands, condemned Raymond along with the heretics, and 
preached a crusade against his lands. Men were assured that a brief expedition 
to Toulouse would yield all the benefits toward salvation that could be gained 
by the lengthy crusades against Jerusalem. They knew also that there were 
cities to be sacked and lands to be distributed among the conquerors. Let us 
not presume to sit in judgment upon these our brothers, and say what influence 
was strongest upon their straitened and superstitious minds. They gathered in 
large numbers for the war. A Norman knight, Simon de Montfort, became 
their leader, and proved a valiant and successful one. 

The crusade, nominally against the Albigenses, became in reality a war 
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against all the inhabitants of the district. At the storming of the first city, 
Beziers, the crusaders asked how they should know the heretics from other citi- 
zens. One hesitates to set down the blasphemous answer, though it is vouched 
for on good authority. “Slay them all,” commanded the Abbot of Citeaux; 
“God will know His own.”’ 

The war thus became one of extermination. The Southerners were unfor- 
tunate in their leader, Count Raymond, apparently a light and frivolous man, of 
good impulses, but mainly concerned throughout for his own safety and the 
preservation of his lordship. He first offered to lead the crusade himself, and 
was in at least nominal command at the storming of Beziers. But the excesses 
of the crusaders frightened him; and the intent of the Church to deprive him 
wholly of his lands, gradually became clear. Then he did considerable vigorous 
fighting. 

It was not until after long years of siege, warfare, and treachery, that Simon 
de Montfort found himself master of a country ruined and utterly desolate. 
Only Toulouse and one or two other cities remained to Raymond. Toulouse, 
twice taken, and with her walls battered to the ground, rebuilt her defences 
and defied the invader yet a third time; and Simon, besieging the city, was 
slain by a great stone hurled from one of its catapaults. 

He had been the soul of the war, and it dragged on but languidly after his 
death. Finally another Raymond, son of the former count, made peace with a 
grandson of Philip, who pledged himself to protect what remained of the 
ruined land, and it passed finally into complete possession of the kings. In the 
struggle all the splendor and wealth and culture, which had been the glory of 
Southern France since Roman days, had disappeared. 

We need scarce pause over the brief reign of Philip’s son, Louis VIII. 
(1223-1226). During his father’s time, Louis made an effort to obtain the 
kingship of England, heading a faction of the English lords against King John. 
But that forms a bit of English history. It came to nothing in the end, as did 
his own brief rule in France. He wedded Blanche, a princess from the Span- 
ish land of Castile, and left his kingdom and his little son to her motherly 
care. It has been aptly said of him that his only claim to glory lies in having 
been “son to Philip Augustus, husband to Blanche of Castile, and father to St. 
Louis.” 

Blanche of Castile certainly ranks as one of the remarkable women of his- 
tory. For nearly thirty years she stood forth as the saving angel of France. 
Her son Louis IX. (1226-1270), commonly called St. Louis, was only in his 
twelfth year at the time of his accession. We are told that his mother had not 
even the legal right to act as Regent, and when she summoned the barons to | 
attend her son’s coronation, they absented themselves in a body. They refused 
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to do him homage for their lands, and formed a widespread confederation to 
regain their ancient power. To this league Queen Blanche had nothing to 
oppose “save her sense of right and her own mother wit.” 

These proved sufficient for the difficult task. She completely outmanceu- 
vred the barons, winning first one and then another from their confederation. 
She summoned the people of Paris and the other communes to her side, refused 
to liberate certain noble prisoners whom the lords demanded, but made, upon 
her son’s coronation, a general jail delivery of the common folk instead. 

The two chief barons of the time were Thibaut of Champagne and the lord 
of Brittany, Pierre Mauclerk (evil clerk), who had been educated as a priest or 
“clerk,” and coming unexpectedly into a lordship, ably turned his knowledge of 
law against his teachers. He was the most powerful, despotic, and merciless 
man of his day, bullied the clergy and his lesser lords, buried the dead and 
living together when they offended him, defied the Queen, and invited the Eng- 
lish into France. Him, Blanche harassed until he made submission, then 
abandoned his lordship, and finally disappeared on a crusade. 

Thibaut of Champagne was a man of different stamp, not only a warrior but 
a poet, whose verse still lingers in his native land. He professed to be deeply 
enamored of the fair queen; and she turned his passion to account, as she did 
all things, for the government of France. He had been the leader of the bar- 
ons; and he alternately encouraged or deserted them as his suit fluctuated, till 
at last they rejected him altogether, and ravaged his land of Champagne with 
savage hatred. 

It would be interesting to know just how much of policy and how much of 
passion lay behind this fanciful love affair. At one time Thibaut would have 
joined his forces to those of Mauclerk, by wedding the latter’s daughter; but 
Blanche drew him from the match by a letter still preserved, and fascinating 
with double meaning. “I charge you, if you do not wish to lose whatever 
you have possessed in the kingdom of France, not to do it. If you hold dear 
or love ought in the said kingdom, do it not. The reason why, you know 
well.” 

In such manner Queen Blanche preserved the kingdom during her son’s 
minority, and after Louis came of age, he wisely left much of the government 
in his mother’s hands, knowing he could find none fitter. Indeed, the way in 
which he long yielded to his mother gave little promise of the strength he after- 
ward displayed. Even his marriage was of her making. When he was but 
nineteen, she united him to the little twelve-year-old princess, Marguerite of 
Provence, which was then a separate kingdom. 

Having thus given her son to another woman, Blanche seemed disposed to 
snatch away the gift. She hardly allowed the young pair to be together for a 
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moment, and their queer little stolen interviews and subterfuges to escape her 
domineering will, are more pathetic than amusing. Once the young queen lay 
on a sick bed nigh unto death, and Blanche bade her son leave the room. Poor 
Marguerite in a frenzy cried out: ‘“ Will you let me have him neither alive nor 
dead!” Then at last Louis asserted himself, and assumed the natural domi- 
nance of his position. 

To the outer world he first displayed his power in 1242. The threatened 
invasion of the English had become a reality; their king, Henry III., with 
many French lords in his alliance, was ravaging Aquitaine. Louis marched 
against them, conducted a short campaign with brilliant valor, and utterly 
defeated the allies at Taillebourg. So complete was his success, and so wisely 
and justly did he use it, that he never had to fight another battle in France. 

Two years later Louis, now acknowledged on all sides as a king and a 
mighty one, was ill almost unto death. He himself laid a crucifix on his breast 
and sank back with closed eyes. He lay thus for hours, until his people 
believed him dead and one lady would have drawn the coverlet over his face. 
But he still breathed, and began slowly to mend. When his strength had come 
back, he announced that when sinking in that terrible lethargy he had vowed, 
if his life were spared, he would go on a crusade. 

The time of the crusading enthusiasm had passed. His counsellors sought 
to dissuade him by picturing the. miseries of his own land. His mother 
declared that she would sooner see him dead at once. Even the Pope protested 
vehemently. The Church was in the midst of its tremendous struggle with 
the Emperor Frederick II., and its leader repeatedly entreated Louis to turn 
his crusading longings to account nearer home, by attacking Frederick “the 
Anti-Christ.” It was characteristic of Louis that, despite his deep respect for 
religion, he refused to be dominated even by the Pope, and persisted in his own 
purpose. He was not sure of the righteousness of the assault on Frederick. 
He was sure of the purport of his own vow, and in the end all objections gave 
way before him. 

In this, the Seventh Crusade, the heroism and saintliness of Louis IX. 
shine forth at the expense of his reputation as a general. We see in him the 
enthusiasm of the mystic, combined with the headlong valor of an ancient 
Frank. But the mastery over men displayed by Godfrey and Barbarossa, the 
warlike skill of a Bohemond or even of a Philip Augustus, are conspicuous by 
their absence. ; 

Louis aimed his armament not against Palestine, but against Egypt, since 
there lay the capital of the Sultan of the East, and the chief power of the 
‘Mahometans. Jerusalem, itself was at the moment but a mound of ruins. The 
crusaders landed at Damietta, at the mouth of the Nile, and Louis, leaping 
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recklessly into the water, led the way in a wild dash against the Saracen troops 
who lined the shore. These fled in dismay before the furious charge, and the 
strong city of Damietta was captured. 

And there ended the crusaders’ triumph. The pleasures and plunder of 
Damietta stole away their eagerness to advance. Louis feared the all-pervad- 
ing overflow of the Nile, of which he had heard. Disease, ever the most fatal 
foe of the Northerners in those torrid climes, seized upon the army. It was five 
months before a resolute forward movement was begun, and by that time the 
Mahometans were fully prepared, the Christians enfeebled and despondent. 
They charged, moreover, with headlong and indiscriminate valor at every ob- 
stacle. The whole advance-guard pursued a few Moslem horsemen into the city 
of Mansourah, whose gates were shut behind them. Held thus helpless as in 
a trap, they were massacred at leisure from the house-tops. 

At last the Christian army, assailed on every side by countless enemies, 
could go no further. They began to retreat. At once the number and daring 
of their enemies seemed increased tenfold. The crusaders could find no rest. 
Men dropped of exhaustion in the ranks.. Louis might still have saved himself, 
had he been willing to follow the example of his predecessor, Louis VII., and 
abandon his wounded and the common folk; but this he steadfastly refused to 
do. Heremained fighting with the rearguard, until he, too, fainted from exhaus- 
tion and was captured by the Moslems. Not even a remnant of the wretched 
army escaped back to Damietta. 

Meanwhile, imagine the consternation of the Christians who had remained 
in that unhappy city. The queen, Marguerite, who had insisted upon accom- 
panying her husband on the ill-fated crusade, bore him a son in Damietta, 
whom she named Tristan (the sad). In her despair she knelt before the aged 
knight left to guard her, and entreated him to swear that, if the Saracens retook 
the city, he would cut off her head before she could be captured. “I had 
already resolved to do so, madame,” was the grim rejoinder. 

The sacrifice was not required, for the city held out. Great, however, was 
the triumph of the Saracens: over the utter annihilation of the invading army, 
and their capture of the renowned “ King of the Franks.” They slew all the 
common soldiers and retained only such captives as they hoped to ransom. In 
exchange for Louis himself, they demanded the surrender of Damietta and a 
million bezants of gold (about two million dollars). 

It was in captivity that the virtue of Louis shone most grandly. So calmly 
patient was he under insult, so tenderly thoughtful of his comrades, so unflinch- 
ingly loyal to his word, that the very Saracens learned to admire him. Their 
writers leave us abundant proof of this, and the Egyptian Sultan presently lost 
his throne in a revolution roused partly at least by his too great kindness toward 
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his captives. He was attacked and slain by his own guards, the Mamelukes, in 
sight of some of the Christian prisoners, who fully expected to follow him. 
Only the immense amount of the ransoms led the Mamelukes to observe the 
treaty their Sultan had made. 

Louis’s ransom came at last, and he sailed with a miserable remnant of his 
knights, not for home, but for the Holy Land, whither he hoped against hope 
that his presence might draw others. For four years he remained in Palestine,. 
strengthening its fortifications and encouraging the few defenders. Legend 
tells us that both here and in Egypt the admiring Saracens followed the hero with 
alternate threats and prayers, entreating him to adopt their religion and become 
their king. Louis needs the help of no such romances to make him glorious. 

He did not return to France until 1254, when the death of his mother re- 
moved from the helm the sure hand to which he had entrusted the guidance of 
his state. The remaining sixteen years of Louis's life were a blessing both to 
France and Europe. All earthly dross seemed to have been purged away from 
the man by the shame and suffering he had endured. Simple and wise and 
strong, he gave his life to France. His greatest service to his country was the 
substitution of the rule of law for the rule of force. He systematized existing 
laws, and extended them over baron as well as peasant. He also established 
the coinage of the kingdom, centralized its power, and nationalized its people. 

Yet even for France Louis would do no wrong. He was troubled in mind 
over the artifices by which Philip Augustus had wrenched so much land from 
the English king; and finally he made a voluntary treaty with Henry III., by 
which he restored to the Plantagenets their fief of Aquitaine and some other 
southern lands; in return for which Henry confirmed to the French kings their 
possession of Normandy and the north. 

It is characteristic of the times that not even to the just Louis did it occur 
to consider what the people, whom he thus transferred to Henry, might think 
of the question. They were merely vassals, bound to accept whatever lord he 
chose to set over them. As a matter of fact, they had become wholly estranged 
from the Plantagenets, and bitterly resented this placing them again under the 
wing of England. They never forgave Louis. Long afterward, when all the 
the rest of France had accepted him as their great national saint, these expatri- 
ated Aquitainians refused to recognize his saintship or celebrate his day. 

This unheard-of restitution of a territory unforced, caused Louis to be scoffed 
at by the worldly-wise. Yet even those who scoffed, trusted him. The French 
king was made arbiter of many national quarrels, even where he himself was a 
party interested. His influence extended over all Europe, and it was exerted 
everywhere for peace. He was indisputably the most important man of his age, 
one of the few saints whose holiness has not interfered with their earthly suc- 
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cess. There was profit even in his surrender to the English king; for, as Louis 
himself pointed out, he deprived discontent in France of the one unfailing sup- 
port which had made it dangerous. 

Through all these years of labor the inflexible Louis was treasuring in his 
heart another purpose, unknown to his people. He meant to head another cru- 
sade. When at last he proclaimed his intention, it was met with a wail of de- 
spair from all over France. Men had had more than their fill of these fantastic, 
impossible, and appallingly disastrous expeditions. Nevertheless, the influence 
of the great king prevailed, and an army gathered for the Eighth and last Cru- 
sade (1270). 

It was a melancholy affair. Most of the crusaders were hopeless from the 
start; and as they sailed from France, they left behind them on the shore a 
heartbroken crowd of mourners, who wept as if the warriors were already dead. 
Contrary winds baffled them, provisions ran low, and St. Louis decided to attack 
the Mahometans in Tunis, and defeat them thus near at hand before advancing 
on Egypt. 

Under the flaming sun of Tunis, on the site of ancient Carthage, he waited 
for provisions. Disease struck down the army, and this time it assailed as its 
chief victim the aged and wasted king. He died there upon the burning Afri- 
can sands, a saint’s death of prayer and forgiveness and wise counsels. Ed- 
ward, Prince of England, who had come to join him, pushed on to the Holy 
Land, but accomplished little and soon returned home. As for the French cru- 
saders, most of them hurried back to France as promptly as possible after their 
king’s death. 

With Louis perished the crusades. He had kept them alive long after his 
world had lost all interest and faith in them. In 1291, Acre, the last Christian 
stronghold in the East, was stormed, and its inhabitants either turned Mahome- 
tan or were slain. From that day to this, the Holy Land has remained undis- 
puted in Turkish hands. 
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Chapter LXXXVI 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR AND BERTRAND DU 
GUESCLIN . 


OR a century and a half France had been ruled by able 
kings, three at least of whom—Louis VI., Philip 
Augustus, and St. Louis—were far above the ordinary 
plane of ability. Now for an equal period her destiny 
was committed to the hands of sovereigns whom we 
might almost stigmatize as degenerate. They showed 
for the most part small sense of their responsibility, 
devoting themselves not to the land and its people, | but 

to their own evil pleasure and selfish purposes. 

There is little in this period over which we need care to 
linger. Philip III. (1270-1285), the son of Louis IX., was a 
good man, but “more monk than king,” unlearned and narrow- 
vd minded. By a single, sudden, ill-advised expedition into Spain 

he gained for himself the surname of “the Bold” or rash, a title 
otherwise little in harmony with his quiet and undemonstrative life. He was 
not even the chief man of his kingdom, being quite overshadowed by his vehe- 
ment and masterful uncle, Charles of Anjou. 

You have already heard of this Charles in both German and Italian history. 
It was he who wrenched from the last Hohenstaufens their kingdom of Sic- 
ily and murdered poor Conradin at Naples. ‘“ He was a dark man, who slept 
little,” says his biographer; he was like an evil genius, sucking the life-blood 
out of France. It was on his advice that Louis had directed his last crusade 
against Tunis, by which Charles’ neighboring kingdom of Sicily reaped all the 
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profit. He had other high-sounding schemes, for the controlling of the papacy, 
the capture of Constantinople, and so on, which allured to his Sicilian court 
many of the best knights of France. These shared in the ruin which he brought 
upon himself, the sudden and awful “ Sicilian Vespers.” 

Charles had treated his Sicilian subjects with contemptuous cruelty. The 
thousands of Frenchmen whom he had established as officials all through the 
island of Sicily, draining its wealth like so many leeches, imitated their chief 
in the haughty scorn with which they insulted their victims. They were play- 
ing with volcanic fire. 

A word, a trifle, an insult of a French soldier to a Sicilian girl, brought on 
the explosion. Her lover stabbed the insulter. Plans had been already laid, 
and the Sicilians rushed to the church towers and rang the vesper bells. At 
the sign, the French were slain all over the island—men, women, and children, 
some eight thousand in all. Not one was spared. This was the Sicilian 
Vespers (£282). Charles, hastening back from his larger projects, made des- 
perate efforts to regain his sovereignty, but failed, and died worn out with work 
and disappointment in 1285, the same year with his nephew, King Philip III. 

Then came Philip’s son, Philip IV. (1285-1314), /e Bel, which means the 
Handsome, or, as English historians have chosen to translate it, the Fair. He 
was a strong but evil man, inheriting the statecraft and cruelty of Charles of 
Anjou. His reign contains some important events, at which we may glance as 
showing the changed character of the times. 

He sought to oppress the people of Flanders, the Flemings, as Charles had 
the Sicilians, and the Flemings also rose in revolt, not with sudden frenzy, but 
slowly, weightily, and deliberately, as was their nature. They met Philip’s 
knights in the battle of Courtrai (1302), celebrated as the first contest in which 
the common people by their own strength withstood the gorgeous and boastful 
power of chivalry. Note, however, that these Flemings were not country peas- 
ants, but dughers—that is, city people, the wealthy, intellectual, venturesome, 
trading class. It will be yet some centuries before the poor, scattered, ignorant 
country folk of France rise also to the level where they can resist force with 
force. 

For the present it is only the city folk who, driven to it by desperation, 
range themselves against Philip’s chivalry at Courtrai—carefully placing a 
well-filled canal between themselves and the enemy. The horsemen charged 
them in that pell-mell fashion which seems to have been the French knights’ 
conception of valor. They dashed forward so furiously that they never even 
saw the canal—until too late, until they were tumbling into it, hurled forward 
by those behind, beaten under foot, drowning, suffocating, horses and men 
mingled in one inextricable, madly plunging mass. 
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The rude burghers, having never been taught.the courtesies of chivalric 
warfare, did not wait for the unhorsed knights to regain their feet, but crossed 
the canal and assailed the discomfited foe with clubs and swords, slaying them 
as they lay. Four thousand gentlemen of the noblest families in France per- 
ished; and if you want to realize what a shock this was to chivalry, you must 
compare it with that “terrific battle” of Brenneville in which three knights 
were slain. Four thousand pairs of golden spurs, some say seven thousand, the 
Flemings gathered on the field of Courtrai, whence they named it the Battle of 
the Spurs. Courtrai caused the final downfall of the ancient noblesse. King 
Philip had to fill the gaps in his aristocracy with new-made lords, deficient in 
ancient pedigrees; and the Flemings were left in peace. 

In one way this wholesale destruction of his nobility was a gain to Philip. 
There was no longer any power in the land able to oppose him, except the 
church. Against that, therefore, he struggled during most of his reign, and in 
the end did what the Hohenstaufen Emperors had failed to do—broke the power 
of the Papacy. His mercenaries smote Pope Boniface VIII. in the face, and 
hounded the aged man to his death. The Popes were settled most unwillingly 
at Avignon, and became little more than servants to the French monarch. 

For all these things Philip needed money,—always more money. He plun- 
dered the Jews. He taxed his people till they could bearnomore. He debased 
his coinage till it was worth but a fifth of its face value, and men mocked him 
with a nickname, “the base coiner.” Finally, he evolved a splendid and fear- 
ful scheme for replenishing his exhausted treasury. 

The ‘“ Templars” were an order of knights founded originally among the 
crusaders in Jerusalem, for the defence of its temple. In the course of genera- 
tions the Order had grown enormously rich. France, the main home of the 
Templars, was dotted from end to end with their castles or “ chapter houses,” 
filled with treasure. With the ceasing of the crusades the Templars perforce 
became idle; perhaps they had also become evil. At any rate, Philip conceived 
the idea of plundering them. He had them suddenly arrested everywhere in 
France. They were tortured, and confessed, as men have done under torture 
in all ages, impossible things, which they retracted afterward. It was enough 
for Philip’s purpose. He compelled the unwilling Pope to join him in declar- 
ing the Order abolished. Its possessions were nominally transferred to another 
holy Order; but the King surrendered little or none of the portable treasure 
he had received. 

Many of the Templars were executed. The Grand Master of the Order, 
after being twice tortured, died upon the scaffold, whence his last words sum- 
moned his persecutors to meet him for a higher judgment before the tribunal 
of God. So at least says legend, stimulated perhaps by the result. The victim 
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was said to have cited the Pope to meet him within forty days, the King within 
a year, and it is true that each of them died within the allotted time. 

Philip was succeeded by his son, Louis X. (1314-1316), /e Hutin, which 
means the Quarrelsome or the disorderly, though in truth it was not poor Louis 
who was quarrelsome, but rather those who assailed him on all sides, taking ad- 
vantage of his idleness and folly. He cared more for boyish sports than for 
his kingdom, and died at twenty-seven through over-exertion at a game of tennis. 

His sudden death left the question of the kingship in doubt. He hada 
daughter, but no sons, though a child was soon to be born. If this proved a 
boy, he would be king. So France waited on his birth, and in the interval the 
dead king’s brother Philip was appointed regent. The child was a boy, John I. 
But little John took no heed of kingships and died within seven days. He is 
sometimes called the seven-days’ king, but in point of fact he was never pro- 
claimed king at all. 

It was now that Philip, having all power in his own hands, formally pro- 
claimed what is called the Salic law of France, by which no woman was per- 
mitted to be sovereign of the land. Whether or not this law had always been 
in force as an inheritance from the old Salic Franks of Clovis’ time, is a dis- 
puted question. At any rate, Philip proclaimed it, and made himself king as 
Philip V. (1316-1322), the Tall. 

His reign was brief and unimportant. Needing money, like all his race, he 
permitted a frightful persecution of the lepers, and then of the Jews. Both of 
these unhappy people were charged with plotting to poison all Christian France. 
They were slain like beasts, and Philip and his officials confiscated their estates, 
After this the King died, finding no more worth in the spoils of the Jews, than 
his father had in those of the Templars. He left no son, and his daughter be- 
ing excluded from the throne by the same Salic law which had given it to him, 
he was succeeded by his younger brother Charles, the last of the sons of Philip 
the Handsome. 

Charles IV. (1322-1328), also called “le Bel,” like his father, soon died, 
leaving nothing accomplished except crime and oppression. Thus, within four- 
teen years of the execution of the Templars, Philip the Handsome and the four 
succeeding kings of his family were dead. His evil race was extinct, and men 
said upon all sides, that it was God’s punishment for Philip's treatment of the 
Pope and the Templars. 

France had indeed fallen on evil days and evil ways. Chivalry seemed to 
have perished with the crusades, and the heartlessness of the powerful, the 
cruelties practised on the defenceless, upon women, and upon all, in fact, who 
had not the brute strength to resist—these things are beyond telling. Let it 
suffice to thank God that our days are not as those. 
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To find a Capetian king to succeed Charles, it was necessary to trace back 
beyond Philip the Handsome, whose brother's son, called Philip of Valois, was 
declared by the grandees of the kingdom to be the new king. Hence the 
rulers who follow, though still direct descendants of Hugh Capet, are regarded 
as a distinct sub-branch, known as the house of Valois. 

In the reign of this first Valois king, Philip VI. (1328-1350), began the 
dreary Hundred Years’ War. France had not yet emptied her cup of sorrow. 
She was to drain it to the very dregs of humiliation and suffering. England, 
the land which had been but a dependency of her Norman dukes, the land 
which in the days of its King John, France had wellnigh conquered for a 
second time,—this England was to hold her helpless by the throat, and trample 
on her prostrate form. 

There was no sharply marked beginning to this war. It slowly drifted into 
existence. Philip the Handsome and all his sons had made trouble in the Eng- 
lish fief of Aquitaine, which objected to the exactions of their royal tax- 
gatherers. The new English king Edward III. had a faint claim to the French 
throne through his mother, a daughter of Philipthe Handsome. But there were 
several princesses of France nearer in succession than she; and Edward does 
not seem to have thought at the time of advancing this illegal claim. He even 
did homage to Philip for his French possessions. But Philip of Valois, a 
haughty, narrow, and hot-tempered man, who “hated the English,” almost forced 
war on his youthful kinsman. 

At that time no person would have thought of comparing the two kingdoms. 
France, despite her evil ways, still retained something of the prestige Philip 
Augustus and St. Louis had given her. Her court triumphed over that of the 
enfeebled German Emperors, and was a central luminary, round which gathered 
other, lesser monarchs. King John of Bohemia declared he could not truly 
live outside of brilliant Paris, and brought thither his young son, who was to 
become the able German Emperor Charles IV. The King of Navarre was but 
a French viceroy, dependent on the larger state. The little King of Minorca, 
too, made Paris his residing place. 

Moreover, Philip of Valois had revived to some extent the splendor of the 
court. The barons had elected him as one of themselves, and he began his 
reign with their ardent support. He made an expedition into Flanders, defeated 
the boastful Flemings, and seeing those unlucky four thousand pairs of golden 
spurs in the cathedral of Courtrai, he massacred every citizen of the town in 
revenge for the triumph of their grandfathers. 

Now England and Flanders were in continual trade together, each adding to 
the other’s wealth. It occurred to Philip that it would be a happy way of in- 
flicting discomfort on both these insignificant but disagreeable neighbors to 
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destroy their mutual commerce. All the English merchants were ordered out 
of Flanders. The feudal lord of Flanders, also a perpetual visitor at the French 
court, not daring to live among his dissatisfied subjects, entered heartily into 
Philip’s little pleasantry. He lined the Flemish coasts with ships of war, 
privateers, not to call them pirates, which seized every passing trading ship, 
and confiscated its goods for their lord’s benefit. 

This was more than the English king could stand. He sent a fleet which 
defeated the privateers and drove them from the coast (1337). This was the 
first real battle of the Hundred Years’ War. Note, therefore, that we have 
reached a new epoch in the history of Northern Europe. We have read of 
many wars waged for plunder or religion, for glory or revenge. This one was 
fought for trade. The merchant supersedes the knight. 

Edward Janded an armament in Flanders, and summoned the Flemings to join 
him inattacking France; but they held back. They were very willing he should 
fight, but not at all eager to plunge themselves intoa new embroilment with the 
vindictive French king. Among the objections they raised, was that they were 
sworn vassals of the crown of France, and could not break their feudal oath by 
assailing it; but if Edward had assumed that crown as his mother’s right— 
Edward promptly did assume it, placed the lilies of France on his royal standard 
and declared Philip of Valois a usurper. The war was on in earnest, and this 
resolute Edward was not the man to retract his spoken word. 

Yet for a long time Edward could make no headway against the French. 
Philip was stronger than he, and Edward avoided a decisive battle. In 1340 
he won the great sea fight of Sluys off the Flemish coast, thereby gaining for 
England that supremacy of the seas, which she has ever since maintained. 

The defeat, it must be confessed, troubled the French court but little. 
What did the great lords care for the ocean? They rather rejoiced in the 
wiping out of these “ Norman pirates, who would never let any fresh fish come 
up to Paris.” And Philip reflected with pleasure that he had saved the four- 
month’s back pay which the seamen could never come to claim of him, 

In 1346 Edward made his famous raid through Northern France, which led 
to the battle of Crecy. Philip, furious at his antagonist’s presumption, which 
had dared to threaten Paris itself, pursued him with a force far outnumbering 
the English. Edward fled, but was looking always for a good place where he 
could turn and fight. He found it among the hills near the village of Crecy, 
and posted his army strongly. Some say he had cannon with hin, the first 
used in France, but this is more than doubtful. 

He had evaded the French forces repeatedly, when they thought they had 
him trapped and already a prisoner. Now, when he was seen at last awaiting 
them, they rushed forward like madmen. You remember the reckless charges 
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of St. Louis’s knights against the Saracens. You recall the fearful plunge of 
the French nobles into the canal at Courtrai. Crecy was but a repetition of 
these madnesses. A number of hired Italian bowmen were in front, and when 
their unarmored ranks retreated before the showers of English arrows, the 
French lords charged and cut them down furiously for their cowardice. 

This .took time, and many Frenchmen fell during the massacre of the 
Italians. Moreover, the deadly English arrows descended like hail amid the 
confused mass of men and horses. Onlyasmall portion of the French knights 
broke through the medley and drove their exhausted steeds against the English 
lines. They were easily beaten down, and the wild Welsh and Irish footmen 
knifed them as they lay. The old blind King of Bohemia was slain with all 
his attendants, who tied their bridles together and charged with him into the 
thick of the fray. Philip of Valois, bewildered and impotent in face of the 
sudden and awful disaster that had overwhelmed his nation, stood idly staring, 
and would have been made prisoner had not some of his own knights forced 
him from the field. 

Crecy changed the whole aspect of the war. Edward marched in triumph 
to Calais, the great seaport stronghold of the French, whence they were still 
harassing England’s trade. For a whole year he besieged Calais, fortifying his 
army so strongly meanwhile, that though Philip gathered another immense force, 
he dared not again hurl it against the English. And thus almost in sight of its 
king Calais surrendered; its inhabitants were turned out; and it was peopled 
with colonists from England. or two hundred years it remained the pride of 
the English people, their stronghold in the midst of the enemy, the “key to 
France.” 

All this was as nothing to what was to follow. That terrible plague known 
as “the Black Death”’ swept over France, depopulating whole cities. In Paris 
eighty thousand are said to have perished, among them Philip’s queen. The 
English, under Edward’s son, the “ Black Prince,” made their headquarters at 
Bordeaux and ravaged all Southern France unopposed. Philip of Valois died, 
disgraced in the eyes of men, ruined by his own temper and folly. 

His son John II. (1350-1364), the Good, took up the war only to be de- 
feated by the Black Prince at Poitiers (1356), a battle quite as rash and reckless 
and ill-planned by the French as Crecy. Their army was destroyed, and King 
John, after defending himself with great personal bravery, was captured. He 
was carried prisoner to England, where, except for one short interval, he re- 
mained until his death. 

Thus the government of his distracted country passed to his son, Charles, 
who had fled among the first from the fatal field of Poitiers. This son ruled 
till 1364 as Regent, and afterward as King Charles V. (1364-1380), called 
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“the Wise.” The surnames of these two kings might easily mislead us as to 
their merit. The “Good” of John meant only what we would call a “good 
fellow,” a pleasant, jovial comrade; and the wisdom of Charles consisted in re- 
fusing to fight the English, letting them ravage his land unopposed, until they 
starved in the desert they themselves had made. 

Imagine if you can the horrible condition to which this policy reduced 
wretched France. The English marched over the land from end to end with 
fire and sword. The “free companies” as they were called, soldiers hired to 
fight first by one side then another, found greater profit in plundering for them- 
selves. A few strong towns like Paris shut their gates and defied all comers. 
The castles of the nobles could resist an ordinary siege. But the poor country 
folk had no defence nor escape. It was useless for them to plant crops which 
others devoured, and they fled like beasts to the forests, hiding at every foot- 
step, starving, or feeding upon roots and nuts. 

In 1358 bands of these peasants gathered in a rebellion, not of enthusiasm, 
but of despair, like the Bagaudz of Roman times. They had passed beyond 
the fear of death, and stormed the smaller castles like legions of rats, swarming 
onward and upward till the defenders grew exhausted with slaying, and the rats 
scrambled over them, and filled the castle, and massacred every soul within, 
and fed upon the stored provisions, which had drawn them to the spot. These 
frenzied wretches were called the /acquerie, from the French nickname Jack, or 
Jacques, given to all’ peasants. The French nobles, and especially the noble 
ladies, learned to dread the hideous mobs worse than either English or free 
companies. The picture is too terrible! Let us turn to another. 

Charles the Wise crouched in the centre of all this like a spider in his web, 
certain to win in the end, because he had neither heart, nor blood, nor soul, and 
could endure this living death longer than any of his foes. A burgher of Paris, 
Etienne Marcel, led the Parisians in an attempt to secure better things. Charles, 
who had fled like a coward from Poitiers, seemed easy to terrorize, and the 
Parisians burst in upon him, and slew his chief counsellors before his eyes. 
Their blood spattered his clothes, and he grovelled at Marcel’s feet and shrieked 
for life. He promised the citizens their way in everything, then fled from Paris 
and resumed his former course. Marcel was slain by some of his own fol- 
lowers. 

In 1360, the peace of Bretigny granted nearly half of France to England, not 
as a fief, but as a part of the English kingdom, separated entirely from France. 
King John was released from his captivity on part payment, part promise of an 
enormous ransom, and returned to France. He gathered an army to attack 
some free companies who were ravaging Burgundy, and who, after roundly 
defeating him, continued their devastation. Then some hitch occurring in the 
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payment of the balance of the ransom,—indeed it is whispered that Charles would 
have had his father refuse payment altogether—King John returned, surren- 
dered himself again to the English, and died among them. One chronicler as- 
serts that John was not sorry to escape sight of the woful miseries of France, 
and to go back to his feasting and good fellowship with the English king. John 
had, however, a noble speech with which to return, one of the best known in 
history. “If honor,” he said, “were banished from all the world beside, it 
ought still to be found in the hearts of kings.” 

Charles V., that atrocious parody on his father’s words, now ran his course 
unrestrained, deceiving everybody, betraying everybody, yet so successful in his 
arts that France saw her strength returning, she knew not how. The life-blood 
flowed once more through her sluggish veins; and men gazing in fear at their 
silent and sickly king, whispered that he was a magician, a dealer with evil 
spirits, and the name they gave him, Charles the Wise, had to them a mystic 
and terrible significance. 

He found a captain who could handle troops, not a great lord, but a rapte 
Breton gentleman, a captain of free companies, Bertrand du Guesclin. With 
his aid, Charles put down the worst of the rebellions in his own land, and then 
rid himself of all the “free companies” at one stroke by hiring them to take 
part in a war in Spain, under their hero, Du Guesclin. In Spain they found 
plenty of plunder to pay them, and plenty of fighting, both with the Breton 
captain and the Black Prince—for they changed sides occasionally, and once 
left Du Guesclin to be captured by the English. Few of these marauders 
ever returned to France, and those who did, were adroitly turned over to the 
Pope, who marched them into Italy and with their help re-established himself 
at Rome. 

The French knights had been given their last chance to redeem their mili- 
tary reputation when King John led them against the free companies in Bur- 
gundy. Charles V. would have no more of them. He formed a regular army 
with Du Guesclin at its head, and made the Breton, Lord Constable of France, 
a rank heretofore reserved for only the highest nobility. He next turned his 
attention to the English. He had already embroiled them with the Spaniards, 
and had been part prompter of a quarrel between them and their Aquitainian 
subjects. In 1369, he sent them a declaration of open war, emphasizing his 
contempt of chivalry, it is said, by making a kitchen servant his ambassador. 

He would not, however, let Du Guesclin meet them in the field, but still 
pursued his old policy of caring nothing for the sufferings of his own land, pro- 
vided the English invaders suffered also. They did to the full. They raged 
—and starved. When they were few in number, Du Guesclin beat them. 
When they came in force, they could find no foe outside the impregnable cities. 
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“Never was there King of France,” cried the aged Edward III. in despair, 
“who wore so little armor, yet never was there one who has given me so much 
to do.” 

“dward died at last, worn out and despondent over his fruitless conquests. 
The Black Prince was already dead, having abandoned in furious despair the 
assault on his strange antagonist. The man who succeeded them on the Eng- 
lish throne had no liking for the horrors of life in France. He sent generals 
there, but Charles outwitted them, Du Guesclin beat them. Soon only a few 
fortified cities remained of all the English conquests, and a long truce came 
between the nations, though with no actual declaration of peace. 

Charles and*his great captain both died in the same year, 1380. Du 
Guesclin has been adopted by the French as one of their great national heroes. 
He saved France. But he was only the hand that, did the work; Charles was 
the guiding brain. Du Guesclin was certainly the best fighting man of his 
time, heroic in single combat, and a fairly good general-in an-age when the 
French lacked generalship altogether. 

Moreover, he was a real master of men, beloved by the wild rascals he led, 
and ruling them as no other could. He was besieging a castle in Southern 
France when he died, and its chieftain, who had agreed to yield if not relieved 
by acertain date, swore he would surrender to no one but the great Du Guesclin. 
He laid the castle keys upon the hero’s coffin. 
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THE ENGLISH POWER. IN’ FRANCE 


COD 
HE Hundred Years’ War does not represent a century 
of continuous fighting between French and English. 
We have seen fifty years of it, from 1337 to 1386, 
when the last of those useless English raids swept 
over the desert land. After that there was much talk 
of invasion upon both sides, but no decisive action for 
nearly thirty years. | 
During this period each country had too much civil strife 
and revolution of its own, to have time to think of other lands. 
In France a child succeeded to the throne of Charles the 
Wise, his twelve-year-old son, Charles VI. (1380-1422), the 
Well-Beloved. 
% During the minority of the King, the realm was in the 
hands of his uncles, who robbed him and quarrelled among 
themselves. The chief disputants were the Dukes of Bur-. 
gundy and Orleans, and the whole country rang with the clash of their 
armored factions. Roughly speaking, the Burgundians were at first the party 
of good government. They had the support of the cities and of northeastern 
France. The Orleanists drew their strength from the south. They were the 
party of the nobility, and sought only their own selfish wealth and pleasure. 
Little Charles VI. was a gay, bright lad, eager to govern rightly, and the 
people, seeing his intentions, laid all the blame for their sufferings upon his 
uncles and looked longingly toward the time when their young king, “the 
Well-Beloved,” should be abte to rule for himself. 
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Alas! that time never came. The wild dissipations of his evil court en- 
rulfed the weakly lad. He plunged into all kinds of excesses and came but 
slowly to manhood. He did make a brief effort to improve things, dismissed 
1is uncles from court, and, following his father’s course of distrust for the 
incient nobility, placed another Breton soldier, Oliver Clisson, in control of 
he realm as Lord Constable. Some of the nobles attempted to murder Clis- 
son. Charles vowed vengeance, and led an army against the Duke of Brittany, 
vho was giving shelter to the criminals. 

This was in August of 1392. One hot day Charles rode at the head of his 
roops. He was excited and a bit light-headed, feverish from his excesses. 
Suddenly a wild and ragged man sprang out from the forest and checked the 
King’s horse, crying, “Go no further, sire; you are betrayed.” The young 
King pushed the madman aside, but a little later an accidental clatter of falling 
steel among his followers jarred his excited brain from its poise. He shouted 
‘Treason!’ and charging among his attendants with naked sword, slew four 
»f them before he could be disarmed. The King was insane, and though he 
1ad lucid intervals thereafter, never fully recovered. 

So here, as if she had not enough misfortunes already, was a mad king 
fastened upon France. Worse than mad! for had he been wholly insane, he 
night have been deposed, and a stronger ruler taken his place; but those 
seriods of returning reason, when the worn brain climbed up through the pits 
of darkness that engulfed it, and fora moment recognized its own agonized 
condition, held him upon the throne. He then made feeble efforts to right the 
wrongs by which he was encompassed, and the common people, recognizing 
this, watched and prayed for those times of intelligence, hoped always for the 
Jay when their beloved king would shake off entirely the horror that enchained 
1im, and stand forth the glorious champion of their millennium. Of course, it 
nad never been in Charles’ nature to be all his people dreamt him, but what 
idol is ever all its worshippers imagine it? And so from every household in 
France went up for this poor madman such fervent prayers, as have seldom 
honored the noblest of monarchs. 

Charles, the Well-Beloved! What an unutterable pathos in the name, 
when we consider all it meant, all that could never have been! We are told 
that playing cards were invented by this king’s courtiers to divert his mind. 
It is true that cards now came into general use, though they had existed 
before; and Charles would sit for hours playing with his favorite court fool— 
trying to forget. He knew, too, they tell us, when the darkness was coming 
over him, and would entreat those around in mercy’s name to put an end to 
his life. 

The dukes, his uncles, and his queen, Isabelle, assumed all the power. 
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Clisson had to flee from court. Civil strife broke out again. As years passed, 
John the Fearless, the new Duke of Burgundy, cousin of the king, became the 
chief man of the realm, though he greatly weakened the strength of his party 
by leading a crusading army to the help of King Sigismund of Hungary. You 
may remember how the French fought for Sigismund at Nicopolis (1396), 
charged the Turks with their usual crazy valor, and brought upon Hungary 
a terrible defeat. It was John the Fearless who led that wild charge; and 
he was taken prisoner and left ten thousand of his followers dead upon the 
field. 

By this time the northern part of ancient Provence, known as Dauphiny, 
had fallen by purchase to the French crown, and had been made a fief to be 
held always by the eldest son of each king. Hence this son, the heir to the 
French throne, is from this time called the Dauphin or sometimes in the old 
spelling, the Dolphin, and he bore a Dolphin on his coat of arms. The eldest 
son of Charles VI., Louis the Dauphin, began to be a personage of considerable 
account in French politics. An evil lad, brought up with his younger brothers 
under the influence of the nobles’ party, the Orleanists, he promised to be as 
dissolute and feeble as his father, but without his father’s better nature. 

England had now settled her civil dissensions, and a young and able king, 
the famous Henry V., sat upon her throne. He had been a gay youth; and 
legend says that on Henry’s accession the young Dauphin sent him a present 
of a set of tennis balls, as a hint of the way the new English king was likely 
to spend his reign. If this silly sneer was ever made, it did not seriously 
influence Henry. He had far:better warrant to revive the French war, in the 
popularity he knew it would give him with his people, who were proud of their 
French victories, and dissatisfied with the unaccountable loss of their posses- 
sions in that country. 

Here opens the second half of the Hundred Years’ War. In 1415 Henry, 
after giving warning that the truce was at an end, landed on the French coast 
at Harfleur, besieged and took the town, and then started on such a raid 
through the land as his predecessors had made. Charles the Wise was dead, 
Du Guesclin was dead, Clisson banished, the nobles—the Orleanist faction at 
the moment—were again in power. They pursued Henry with the old, furious 
haste; and the battle of Agincourt repeated the tale of Crecy and Poitiers. 

The Duke of Orleans had commanded the French army; he was taken 
prisoner with most of his supporters, and the power of the Orleanists was 
broken. Paris, however, still remained in the hands of the remnant of their 
party, and was taxed into utter poverty before the oppressors were driven out 
by the Burgundians. Many of the Orleanists were imprisoned; an angry Paris 
mob stormed the jails and slew them by thousands, The other prisoners and‘ 
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even the jailers perished with them. It was like a scene from the “ Reign of 
Terror,” enacted before its time. 

Thus the two factions continued warring ferociously, paying no heed to 
Henry of England, who pursued his conquests unchecked. Slowly and 
patiently he made himself master of all the Norman towns. Caen, then the 
chief city of the coast lands, surrendered in 1417. Rouen, the mighty capital 
of upper Normandy, was besieged in 1418. The citizens were reduced to 
starvation. They turned out all their non-combatants, women, children, and 
old men, and grimly watched them perish before their eyes, for Henry, hoping 
to drive them back upon the city, refused them passage through his lines. 
Only on Christmas day did he relax for a moment from his cruelty and supply 
a meal to the miserable suppliants. 

Rouen sent a message to the king, or rather, to John the Fearless, of 
Burgundy, “ Fifty thousand of our people have starved to death in your cause.” 
Still there came no help to the citizens, no effort at help, and they surrendered. 
Another of their messages to the Duke of Burgundy had been: “If through 
your neglect we are forced to become the subjects of the King of England, 
you will not have in all the world more bitter enemies. If we can, we will 
destroy you and your whole race.” Thus little by little divided France aban- 
doned itself despairingly to Henry’s stubborn grip. 

At last he advanced upon Paris, and the necessity of the moment brought 
a truce between Burgundians and Orleanists. At the head of the latter party 
was now the Dauphin, not the Dauphin Louis, who had died, nor even the 
second son of King Charles, for this son was also dead, poisoned by the 
Orleanists, some said, because of his friendship for Burgundy. The present 
Dauphin was Charles, a still younger son of the king, a youth of fourteen, 
completely under Orleanist influence. Charles had quarrelled with his mother, 
Queen Isabelle; and she and the poor mad king were in Burgundian hands. 

A hollow peace was patched up between John of Burgundy and the 
Dauphin. They met upon a narrow bridge to make further terms; and the 
attendants of the Dauphin stabbed John, and left his body to be stripped and 
plundered by their followers and buried in a pauper’s grave. 

They might almost as well have stabbed France. John’s son Philip suc- 
ceeded to his father’s power, and promptly made an alliance with the English. 
The very Parisians themselves declared they would sooner surrender to England 
than have the Dauphin and his horde of murderous nobles over them. Hence 
Henry found no need to conquer the capital. Instead, he made The treaty of 
Troyes in 1420, with the French king and queen. By this famous agreement 
Henry was to retain all of France that he possessed, and administer the 
remainder as Regent. Moreover, he was to be the acknowledged heir of the 
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king, and was to succeed him upon the throne. To make this possible, 
Charles the Dauphin was declared disinherited for his crimes, and Henry was 
to wed Catherine, the daughter of King Charles. 

The mad king of course was acquitted by his subjects of all blame for the 
treaty; the full responsibility was cast upon his wife, Queen Isabelle. At the 
time most of the people of northern France said she had done well to give 
them peace, and all hastened to make friends with Henry. Later she came to 
be regarded as a traitress, who had sold the country to the English and sacri- 
ficed the inheritance of her own son. 

For the moment, however, there was much jubilation. The Dauphin and 
his friends had fled. Paris opened her gates joyously to the English king, 
who entered riding deferentially by King Charles’ side. His marriage to the 
French princess was celebrated after the shortest possible wooing; and, in his 
new father’s name, Henry rode forth from Paris to chastise such Frenchmen as 
still clung to the outlawed Dauphin. 

He found the southern towns unexpectedly stubborn. They had always 
been of the Orleanist faction, and now the Orleanists had found a new and 
higher plane on which to stand. They were the xatzonal party, the only one 
that would not surrender to hated England, and consent that France’s oppo- 
nents of a century should become her masters. Whatever of patriotism still 
lingered in the sorely tried hearts of the French, clung now to the Dauphin’s 
party. Henry was detained for months in taking Melun, which is close to 
Paris. He was nearly a year in capturing Meaux. Then he died, and seven 
weeks later the poor, mad Charles VI. passed also out of the turmoil he could 
not understand. It is said he grieved sadly for his new son, Henry, who cer- 
tainly had treated him more kindly than his real sons condescended to. 

The sudden death of these two central figures made a great change in 
France. In Paris the infant son of Henry and Catharine was proclaimed king. 
But the child himself, little Henry VI., was kept safe in his English kingdom. 
His French possessions were entrusted to his uncle, the Duke of. Bedford. 
Bedford was an able man, but he had not, like Henry V., the whole power of 
England behind him. That country was divided by parties and dissensions, 
and Bedford found himself compelled to rely largely on French and Burgun- 
dian aid for his support. 

In the South, the partisans of Charles declared him king as Charles VII. 
(1422-1461). He came afterward to be called “the Victorious”; but it was 
not he who won his victories, though he made at first a few flickering efforts. 
His party, even before Henry’s death, had won a victory of some importance 
from the English at Baugé, and Charles, securing both Scotch and Spanish 
assistance, re-invaded northern France. His forces, however, were twice de- 
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feated by Bedford with heavy loss. His Scotch regiment was annihilated, and 
Charles collapsed into the helpless idleness characteristic of his family, amus- 
ing himself with sports and pleasures at Brouges, surrounded by a little court 
of favorites as worthless as himself. The French nicknamed him in scorn the 
King of Brouges. 

By 1428, Bedford felt himself strong enough to invade southern France, 
and bring this divided sovereignty to an end. An army of Burgundians and 
English advanced to the Loire, capturing all the cities to the north, until only 
Orleans was left. Orleans was at once a city and a mighty fortress, the 
stronghold of Charles’ party, and the key to southern France. If it fell their 
cause was lost. Yet Charles did nothing; he left the defense of the all- 
important town to its inhabitants and his captains within the walls. He 
himself remained sipping languid pleasure at Brouges, waiting in apparent 
indifference for the end. 

After six months of siege, Starvation, the usual conqueror of France in 
those days, stalked into the doomed city. So great was the distress of the 
defenders that they offered to surrender to the Burgundians, if the English 
would march away. The offer was rejected by the English, but it is worth 
mention as marking the very lowest ebb in the fortunes of France. Humanly 
speaking, her conquest was beyond doubt. She was about to be saved by the 
nearest approach to a miracle which profane history records. That miracle was 
Joan of Are. 

Many books have been devoted to this wondrous maiden, and we can do 
but scant justice to her in our brief space. There was really no such place as 
Arc connected with her life, so perhaps we might more accurately call her 
Jeanne Darc, but as English historians have made Joan of Arc a household 
name for over four centuries, we may be allowed to cling to the familiar form. 
Joan was a peasant girl, a shepherdess of Domremy, which is a village in 
eastern France, not far from Burgundy. Its inhabitants had always been 
Orleanists, and Joan from childhood was deeply stirred by the sorrows of her 
land. She fancied that angels appeared to her, that holy spirits whispered in 
her ear; and they bade her save France. At first she could not believe that 
so exalted a mission was entrusted to her; but the voices were insistent, until 
at last she accepted their command with a calm faith that knew no weakness 
nor wavering. Her neighbors half-believed, half-laughed at her, but with sim- 
ple directness Joan forced her way to Charles at Chinon and told him of ‘her 
errand:. She had come to drive the English from Orleans, and-havé him 
crowned in the ancient crowning place of the French kings, the far northern 
city of Rheims. 

Charles, whether he believed in her or not—it was not in his cynic nattire 
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to believe much in anything—did what was eminently characteristic of him, 
gave her a few needed supplies and his royal consent to go on to Orleans with 
such men as chose to follow, while he himself remained in comfort where he 
was. Some of the churchmen, however, took Joan more seriously. Her char- 
acter was investigated, her cause blessed, and she was given a sacred white 
banner with the lilies of France upon it, and figures of her own device. So 
the heroine set out mounted on a great black war horse, her white banner in 
her hand, clothed all in white armor, except for her long hair and sturdy 
peasant’s face. You wrong Joan if you make her a delicate, aristocratic 
saint. 

There were many who proved willing to follow. A religious enthusiasm 
began to centre around this earnest maiden. Men said her meeting with the 
King had been accompanied by wonderful signs and secret tokens, which con- 
vinced him of her supernatural power. Miracles, we are told, had not been 
lacking at the proper moment, though no honest man will ever dream of ques- 
tioning Joan’s own perfect truth and perfect faith. The volatile French 
soldiers embraced her cause with eager devotion. As they marched behind her, 
they strove to be as pure as she. Brutalized though they were by a century 
of such cruel ravage as we have seen, they yet caught for a moment the spirit 
of her higher soul, stilled their wild oaths and wilder thoughts, and hustled 
their evil companions of both sexes out of camp. 

So with troops ever increasing in number—stranger army perhaps was 
never seen—Joan moved on towards Orleans. News of her approach had 
already reached the English besiegers there, with whom things were going 
badly. Their Burgundian allies had marched away, angered by the refusal of 
that shrewd offer to surrender to Burgundy alone. The English commander 
had been slain by a cannon ball; and now came word that a mysterious, super- 
natural angel was coming against them, with all France at her back. They 
were half-beaten before Joan even reached them. It is not the heroine’s mili- 
tary qualities which make her great. It is her supreme faith in her own mis- 
sion, a faith which compelled the answering belief of two whole nations of 
reckless soldiers. 

When Joan reached Orleans she sent the English a straightforward peas- 
ant’s note. She had no wish to hurt them; they were to “go away, or it 
would be the worse for them.” They were not quite ready for such an open 
admission of their fear; but they did what was next to it, stayed hidden behind 
their defenses, and permitted Joan with all her reinforcements to march into 
Orleans unopposed. 

Then began a remarkable scene of warfare, the besieged storming the 
works of the besiegers. The English had built a number of strong fortifica- 
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tions around the city, and under Joan’s lead these were assaulted and captured 
one after another. She bore her white banner ever in the van. She used her 
sword too, though sparingly, but she loved her banner best. 

The resistance of the English was only half-hearted. Dunois, the com- 
mander in Orleans, has himself left us testimony that, “ Before her coming two 
hundred English would put to flight a thousand of the French; but after she 
arrived, four or five hundred French would drive back the whole power of the 
English.” 

Eight days after Joan entered the city, the English abandoned the re- 
mainder of their forts and retreated ignominiously from Orleans. Joan’s troops, 
following, cleared them out of the whole Loire valley. The backward tide of 
the conquest had begun (1429). 

Once more Joan sought King Charles. Half her mission had been accom- 
plished, the remainder was to see him crowned at Rheims. That city lay in 
the far north, the region held by his foes, and the sluggish Charles was most 
unwilling to venture toward it. But the “ Maid of Orleans,” as men now called 
her, was a far different personage from poor peasant Joan of Domremy, and 
when she insisted, the King gave way. So, forced to be a hero despite himself, 
Charles the Victorious reluctantly resigned his life of ease and set out upon 
the perilous march for Rheims. 

There was no resistance worthy of the name. Joan’s fame had gone before 
them. City after city opened its gates; the English generals interfered but 
little—they had trouble enough to persuade their troops to stay in France at all 
with this terrible superhuman maid marching against them—and Charles was 
crowned at Rheims, July 17, 1420. 

Joan’s avowed mission was ended. They tell us she asked permission to 
return home. But even those who scoffed at her visions, recognized the value 
of her marvellous influence over the soldiers. She was persuaded to remain, 
to lead her troops against new enemies. Alas! her worst enemies were those 
around her in the French court, that poison bed of intrigue and suspicion. 
Charles himself was jealous of her popularity. As for the courtiers, had not 
she succeeded where they failed? What more was needed to make them mortal 
enemies? 

Her counsels were ignored, her plans deliberately thwarted. She headed 
an assault on Paris, and it failed, because the captains themselves, not the 
common soldiers, did not support her. Fearing she would insist on another 
attack, Charles ordered the bridge connecting with the city to be broken down, 
and led the troops away. He had proved that she was not infallible. 

Still she persevered in her work, though now in sorrow and despondency. 
She yet sought to be of use to France, While defending the city of Com- 
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piegne, she was captured by the Burgundians; perhaps she was betrayed into 
their hands. At any rate Charles made no effort to rescue or ransom her, 

Of all black shames upon France, her treatment of the captive Maid of 
Orleans is the most black. No voice was raised in Joan’s favor. The Burgun- 
dians, themselves Frenchmen, deliberately sold her to the English for so much 
cash in hand. Bedford, the English regent, decided that to reanimate his 
coward soldiers, she must die asa witch. French judges tried her, French 
witnesses testified against her, and she was burned to death in the market- 
place of Rouen, May 30, 1431. 

She met her fate with unpretentious heroism. ‘“‘ Would that our souls 
were where hers is!” said the very judges who had condemned her. And the 
secretary of the English king exclaimed as he left the place of execution, “ We 
are all lost; we have burned a saint.”’ 
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LOUIS’S TREATY WITH CHARLES THE BOLD AT PERONNE 


Chapter LXXXVIII 


THE RISE AND FALL OF BURGUNDY—LOUIS XI. 


EOE Hundred Years’ War offers us little of interest after 
the death of Joan. The English failed to gain from 
her execution the advantage they had hoped. Their 
power over France had been thoroughly shaken. King 
‘Charles found a third Breton gentleman, De Richemont, 
for his Lord Constable. The King and Constable were 
never friends; Charles accepted the other’s services 
unwillingly; but Richemont, like Joan, served France rather 
than the King, and continued capturing from the English one 
stronghold after another. 

We have said little of the awful state to which France had 
been again reduced during these long years of invasion and 

civil war. Wolves pursued their prey in the streets of Paris, 
"and “most of the land was a wilderness.” 

One of Joan’s main difficulties in driving the English out of 
the Loire valley, had been to discover their armies amid the forests which had 
sprung up there. Her chief battle against them in that section, Patay, had 
been brought on bya deer, which her men chased through the underbrush, 
till it led them unexpectedly to the English camp. 

One important reason, indeed, for the complete breakdown of the English 
power in France lay in the utter poverty of the country. The conquerors 
could gather no taxes from the broken land, and found to their dismay that 
even the pay for the army of occupation had still to come from English purses. 
We may find other excuses for their failure, a dozen if we wish; but the fact 
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remains: the English cause in France met not one gleam of success after the 
murder of Joan of Arc. 

In 1435, Duke Philip of Burgundy, become weary of his profitless alliance, 
and finding many causes of complaint against these arrogant English, aban- 
doned their cause and made a treaty with King Charles. By it he was released 
from all homage to France, and Burgundy became practically an independent 
state, with a slight increase of territory. Charles did public penance for the 
murder of Philip’s father, pleading his extreme youth and evil counsellors. In 
the same year the great Duke of Bedford; the heart and strength of the English 
cause in France, died. Burgundians and Orleanists united in driving the 
English from Paris, and Charles re-entered his capital, though only to hasten 
away again from sight of its woful miseries, and to sink back into his slothful 
ease. 

He and the equally peaceful Henry VI. of England found no difficulty in 
agreeing to a truce, which lasted thirteen years. Of all Henry V.’s conquests 
in France, only Normandy and Aquitaine remained to his son. 

During this interval of peace Charles displayed the first signs of kingship 
we have seen in him. The free companies had once more begun their ravages, 
and he united the best of them into a permanent army, which drove out the 
rest. This army, the first of its kind in Europe, precursor of all those that 
now burden her people, laid the foundation of the absolute power possessed by 
future French kings. Out of their desolation was born their strength. 

It is said that Charles’ new energy was instilled into him by a woman, 
Agnes Sorel, whom he loved, and who loved France. At any rate, he became 
for a few years quite a different man. In 1449, knowing the English were 
broken by faction and civil strife, he suddenly, marched with his army into 
Normandy, and repelled its possessors, meeting but faint resistance. The 
English clamored that he should observe the truce; and for answer he turned 
south into Aquitaine, and swept them out of there as well. 

Two years later the falling conquerors made a last effort to retrieve their 
cause. They sent a fresh army to the south under the veteran soldier Talbot, 
who had fought against Joan at Orleans. The people of Bordeaux were almost 
English in feeling, and they readily welcomed Talbot. Soon all Aquitaine 
was again in his hands, but Charles marched his army against him, slew him, 
and completely defeated his forces at Chatillon, recapturing. Bordeaux (1453). 
Chatillon was the last battle of the Hundred Years’ War. England herself 
was now plunged into the frightful civil wars of the Roses and could make no 
further effort abroad. Of all her vast French territories she retained only the 
town and neighborhood of Calais. ; 

Agnes Sorel died and Charles relapsed again into idleness. In the weak- 
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LOUIS Xl. ENTERING PARIS 


France—Rule of Charles VII. 847 


ness of his people, and the strength of his army, he had all the means at hand 
to bea tyrant, but he lacked the energy. MHis indifference left the land at 
peace, and out of its own inherent vitality, energy, and fertility, it slowly 
recuperated. Its woes had left it far behind other countries in civilization. 
The Italian Renaissance had not yet influenced it. But from this time the 
progress was rapid, until two centuries later France had become once more the 
leader of Europe. 

The closing years of Charles were clouded by the plots and rebellions of 
his son, afterward the notorious Louis XI. Something, too, of the shadow of 
his father’s madness fell upon the king. It is hard to decide to just what 
extent he was responsible for his actions in his later days. 

The crafty Louis gathered about him all the forces of discontent within the 
kingdom, but was at last compelled to flee and take refuge at the court of 
Philip of Burgundy. Even there he remained a source of terror to his father, 
who became possessed of the idea that Louis meant to poison him. He grew 
more and more suspicious, trembled at the mere sight of food, and at last 
refused it altogether. For seven days he tasted nothing. The members of 
his court, knowing well that they were not in his son’s good graces, finally 
attempted to force him to eat, but it was too late, and the King perished, as 
had so many of his subjects, from starvation. 

Louis XI. (1461-1483) might have been a reincarnation of his great-grand- 
father Charles the Wise, so crafty was he, so treacherous, so scornful of the 
ancient chivalry, so weak, and yet in the end so successful through ways which 
no man had foreseen. His reign was one long struggle against the feebleness 
into which his father’s crimes and follies had allowed the royal power to de- 
scend. The son was forced to meet the evil consequences of each inherited 
difficulty, and he mastered them all, though perhaps more by good luck than by 
the subtle wisdom of which he was so vain. Before his death his poverty- 
stricken land was once more wealthy, and he himself was the most influential 
monarch of Europe. 

France of the Middle Rees has been aptly compared to a boar worried by 
a pack of fierce hounds—the great fiefs or semi-independent duchies upon her 
borders. She was stronger than any one of these, but always in danger lest 
they should unite and drag her down among them. First, there had been Nor- 
mandy at her throat. Then Aquitaine and Anjou on her flank. In Louis 
XI.’s time Anjou still remained, with Brittany in the north and Provence on 
the south, and there had grown up along the east a new hound, Burgundy, 
most formidable of the pack. 

This province had expanded so as to include not only modern Burgundy but 
Flanders and much of northeastern France, with some of the Rhine lands too, 
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Charles justified his name “ the Bold,” and was as big and gorgeous and dashing, 
as Louis was weazened and plain and cautious. 

Beside Charles in this first “league for the public good,’ were almost 
five hundred lesser nobles, including the Duke of Brittany, who coveted certain 
towns on his border, the Duke of Bourbon, who desired a money pension, and 
the King’s own brother, who wanted Normandy, all, of course, “for the public 
good.” 

It seemed as if the helpless Louis must be crushed, but he faced the situa- 
tion bravely. Gathering such forces as he could, he marched to secure Paris, 
knowing that so long as he held his capital, so long was he king. The nobles 
strove to prevent his entrance, and there was an indecisive battle on the road 
at Montlheri. That is, they called it a battle, but the accounts of it are better 
worth examining as a burlesque—a satire on the men and methods of the time. 

Louis doubted the fidelity of the leader of his vanguard, so forbade him to 
attack the enemy. The general had indeed been in conference with the 
barons, and now in defiance of orders, he led his troops toward the enemy’s 
camp. Whether he meant to fight or surrender will never be known; for there 
was some shooting among the skirmishers, and the general was the first to fall. 
On that his men charged in earnest, and the troops opposed to them fled. 

At the other wing .of the confused conflict, Charles of Burgundy charged 
furiously against Louis’s rear guard. The commander there had already ex- 
plained to the King that he had come to support his majesty against his ene- 
mies, but not to make war on the barons. This delicate distinction became 
doubly clear to the noble lord, when he saw Charles plunging ferociously 
toward him; and he and all his men fled without a blow. 

Charles pursued them, until his followers were 'so widely scattered that the 
business-like “free company’ men who had marched in the King’s main body, 
slipped out of their ranks to gather plunder and prisoners from among these 
reckless novices. Charles himself was wounded in a scrimmage with some of 
the marauders, and wellnigh captured. Finally, with barely thirty men at his 
back, he regained the scene of his first encounter, where Louis was still wait- 
ing with a band only a little larger. The King had seen both armies, his ene- 
mies’ as well as his own, disappear from around him as if by magic. All 
parties admit that Louis himself had fought well, though “he was badly served 
by these men of war. . . Every man fled who could,” confesses a chronicler 
who was present. Except for the King’s own resolute bearing, he would have 
had no army left at all. Both chieftains encamped for the night on the battle- 
field, probably equally uncertain as to what all the haphazard scuffling meant. 

Yet the course of each amid the confusion was eminently characteristic. 
Charles was entreated by his attendants to flee, but stubbornly stood on guard 
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until morning. Then, finding King Louis gone, he remained and paraded 
about the field, to show that he had won the victory. He had his heralds blow 
their trumpets and beat their drums in medizval fashion, and proclaim that if 
any foe sought him in battle, he was ready. 

Meanwhile what had become of Louis? He had hurried on to Paris, of 
course. That was what he had set out todo. Why let this little fracas dis. 
arrange his plans? Before the battle he had sent word to the capital entreating 
reinforcements. None were sent, but the Parisians gathered on their walls, 
and seeing the flight of that portion of the barons’ army which had encountered 
Louis’s angry advance guard, they concluded that the victory was with the King, 
sallied out “to the number of thirty thousand” to plunder the Burgundian 
camp, and received Louis within their walls as a conquering hero. 

Why follow further such “wars” as these? Louis made treaties with his 
lords and broke them; he gradually separated his foes; when they were all 
against him, he yielded anything they asked; then he evaded his promises, and 
crushed the rebels, one by one. At last only Burgundy was left. Its old duke, 
Philip, was dead, and Charles ruled in his own right. 

Then (1469) Louis made that celebrated blunder whose dramatic scenes 
will live forever in the pages of Scott. He had often boasted that he could 
manage Charles, that the Burgundian was like a wild bull, and that by waving 
a red flag in the proper place, he could make the bull charge blindly wherever 
he pleased. 

The King now attempted to make good his boast by going almost unat- 
tended to Charles’ town of Peronne to make a treaty with him. Charles seems 
to have been greatly puzzled as to just how to treat his over-confiding lord. 
Unluckily, Louis had previously stimulated the burghers of Liege, the great 
Flemish metropolis, to revolt aaginst Charles; and they seized this ill-advised 
moment to turn out the Burgundian garrison and defy the duke. He was 
very near to killing Louis in his rage, and the badly frightened King consented 
to everything Charles, asked, even accompanying him with some of the royal 
troops to punish Liege. The citizens resisted stoutly, and Louis had the 
doubtful pleasure of hearing his name shouted as their champion by both be- 
siegers and besieged. The city was stormed and utterly destroyed. 

Chief counsellor of Louis in this wretched business was the Cardinal Balue, 
whom Louis discovered to be also in the pay of the Burgundian. The unfor- 
tunate counsellor was arrested and kept for years imprisoned in an iron cage, 
said to have been originally Balue’s own invention for torturing criminals. It 
was so small he could neither lie down nor stand upright, and we are told that 
Louis took a savage pleasure in visiting and watching the long misery of the 
wretch who had brought about his humiliation. 
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_ The King soon retrieved his blunder of Peronne. Returning to his shrewder 

policy, he kept himself in the background, while stirring up enemies against 
Charles on every side. The Burgundian prince now set no bounds to his 
ambition. He was already a king in fact; he sought to become one in name 
also. He planned to be Emperor of Germany, and all the time seemed to 
become more and more hot-tempered and reckless, sacrificing truth and honor 
to his pride, if he was not actually insane with vanity. His shrewdest cour- 
tiers began to abandon him and gather round Louis—straws which showed 
clearly whither the wind was blowing. 

In 1472 the Burgundian invaded France without declaring war, almost with- 
out excuse for war. The little town of Nesle was captured and its inhabitants 
were massacred. “’Tis a fair sight,” cried out Charles. “I have right good 
butchers with me.” Then he attacked Beauvais, but its inhabitants, warned 
by the fate of Nesle, resisted him desperately. Their leader was a lass of 
eighteen whom history remembers as Jeanne Hachette, Joan of the Hachet. 
She herself hurled a Burgundian standard-bearer from the walls and following 
him into the moat, captured the flag to wave in triumph from the ramparts. 
Charles abandoned the siege, and soon after returned home. It was his last 
exploit in France. 

Finally, the wild Burgundian quarrelled with both the Germans and the 
Swiss, and rushed blindly to demolish them. He was badly defeated at Morat, 
and more furious than ever, repeated his assault at Nancy with inferior numbers. 
His men were beaten back. “If no one will follow me, I will charge alone,” 
cried the duke. And he did charge, the last great leader of the old chivalry, 
attacking recklessly and repeatedly, until he was actually left standing alone, 
and fled in bewilderment still slashing right and left, and was caught in the 
mud, and perished so covered with wounds, the finders could scarce recognize 
his body (1477). 

Charles left no children except a young daughter, Mary of Burgundy; and 
Louis saw that his great life game was won. All Europe courted the fair 
Mary, wealthiest of heiresses. Louis repeated his offers of five years before, 
when he had sought to wed her to his two-year old son. While negotiations 
delayed, he seized the French part of Burgundy and also its eastern or German 
section, Franche Comté. He would have snatched Flanders and the Rhine- 
lands too, but Mary cried out to Maximilian of Austria to come and save her. 
You will recall how Maximilian obeyed, and fought like the hero he was, for 
his young bride. Louis, for once betrayed by his eagerness into actual warfare, 
gained a few towns and then lost the battle of Guinegate (1479). He was 
beaten by the same old blunder of his generals—the headlong charge of their 
cavalry. It is the last time, however, that we shall have to record this fault 
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against the French. Louis was infuriated, for the battle had opened favorably, 
and he took such stern measures to repress his exuberant heroes that this par- 
ticular folly was never repeated. 

Guinegate was Louis’s last battle. He contented himself with the half of 
Charles’ dominions he had already gained, and made peace with Maximilian. 
About the same time both Anjou and Provence fell to him by inheritance, and 
except for Brittany, France became a compact and united kingdom under a 
single head. 

The old age of Louis is familiar to all readers. He feared assassination 
and shut himself up in the gloomy castle of Plessis-les-Tours, a self-made pris- 
oner. The fortress was guarded like a wizard’s den. Man-traps were set all 
round, and the bones of foolhardy men who had ventured over-near warned 
others of their danger. The hired Scotch guards had orders to shoot any one 
who approached unannounced, and there was as much parley over the opening 
of a gate, as if all the armies of France were gathering to storm the stronghold. 

Within, like an evil spirit, the trembling dotard wandered from room to 
room of the endless suites, never sleeping in the same place twice in succession. 
His attendants were forbidden to mention death, and he wore round his cap 
little leaden images of his favorite saints, to whom, not to his God, he prayed 
day after day, hypocritical, treacherous; blasphemous prayers to be spared the 
horror he dared not name. 

Yet in the end, when death really came, Louis was the great king again, 
the man who had made France the powerful nation we shall find her through 
all the rest of our story. He mourned only for the good he could no longer 
do his country, and his last counsel to his young successor was to keep the land 
at peace. 
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FRANCIS WATCHING THROUGH THE NIGHT AT MARIGNANO 


Chapter LXXXIX. 


eae PRENCH- IN ITALY—FRANCIS 1. 


OUIS XI. left a son and two daughters. The son, a boy 
of thirteen, succeeded his father as Charles VIII. 
(1483-1498). He was deformed in body and not bril- 
liant of intellect. Louis had despised him and kept 
him at a distance, uncared for and uneducated. 
One of the daughters was also deformed, and her 
Louis married to his cousin Louis of Orleans, the next 
heir to the kingdom after little Charles. It was only in his other 
daughter, Anne of Beaujeu, that Louis took any paternal pride. 
She had inherited all her father’s intellect, understood all his 
plans, and was his favorite confidante. He made her guardian of 
his son; and the eight years that follow Louis’s death might really 
be counted as part of his reign, so fully were his purposes kept 
in view by his clever daughter. 

The assembly of the kingdom, its “States General,” met and 
gravely declared that Anne should not be Regent, and that the 
next heir, Louis of Orleans, should be. Anne let them talk, and after the 
breaking up of the assembly went on ruling just the same, by means of her 
influence over her weakly brother. She even seized Louis of Orleans and 
put him in prison. 

The only important event of those eight years, except the all-important one 
of France’s peaceful and rapid advance in wealth, was the union of Brittany 
with the French crown. The province had devolved upon an heiress, Anne of 
Brittany, almost as big a prize for the young princes of Europe as Mary of 
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Burgundy had been a few years before; and curiously enough, we find the 
same leading candidates for her hand. Maximilian of Austria, having buried 
Mary, was wedded by proxy to the new heiress; but his French rival had 
grown from a two-years’ baby to a king, not overweighted, to be sure, with 
either age or brilliancy, but able at least to speak for himself. At his sister’s 
direction, Charles marched with an army into Brittany. Maximilian was slow 
this time in keeping his appointment with his bride. Anne was besieged in 
her capital and, we know not just how readily or sadly, agreed to discard her 
nominal husband, whe did not appear, for the real and royal one who clamored 
at her gates. So she became Queen of France (1491), and her duchy was 
united to the kingdom. 

Thus Anne of Brittany succeeded Anne of Beaujeu as ruler of the King and 
his kingdom. The older Anne, whose name should be placed beside that of 
Blanche of Castile, as the second great woman ruler of France, resigned her 
power gracefully and retired into private life. Her ideas were opposed to 
“those of the young king and queen. She had followed the cautious thrift of 
her father; they wanted splendor and display. . France being rich, it was time 
to squander her riches. Charles, seeing no chance of spectacular renown at 
home, delighted his nobles by promising to lead them to the conquest of Italy. 

Thus we reach a distinct epoch in our story. The period of internal con- 
fusion is passed; the Frenchmen have ceased to fight among themselves, and 
once more sally out upon the nations around them. 

The much-heralded expedition of Charles was not a success. At first he 
had everything his own way, the little Italian states, unprepared for resistance, 
refused to fight and welcomed him with celebrations instead. He traversed 
the peninsula from end to end, and his new allies urged him to leave them and 
march on to the conquest of the Turks. The foolish lad actually had himself 
crowned at Naples as Emperor of the East and King of Jerusalem. Here was 
glory indeed for himself and his youthful bride. 

At this juncture wiser counsellors succeeded in persuading Charles to 
return to France. Even this was no longer easy, for the Italians had been 
offended at every step by his haughty pretensions and the stupid ignorance 
with which he trod upon their most sensitive feelings. A league of several of 
the little states sprang up against him. His homeward passage was barred by 
an army, through which he had to fight his way at Fornovo. His gallant 
soldiers defeated thrice their numbers, but even then the battle secured them 
only a retreat from Italy. One-half of the French forces had been left behind 
at Naples. These were almost exterminated by warfare and disease. The 
remnant were made prisoners, and few ever escaped to return to France. 

Charles turned his back on war and glory; they had proved a less pleasing 
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game than he expected. The remaining three years of his life were passed in 
idle dissipation, and then while hurrying through a dark passage to witness a 
game of tennis, he struck his head against a beam. He insisted that he was 
unhurt, and hastened on, saw the game and chatted with the players, but pres- 
ently fell down speechless among them, and so died. The court folk among 
whom he lived had given him the name of Charles the Affable. 

Four children had been borne to Charles and Anne, but all died in infancy, 
and so that individual of so many extremes of fortune, Louis of Orleans, be- 
came king after all as Louis XII. He had been heir to the throne in Louis 
XI.’s time, and had been kept as a sort of state prisoner by that suspicious 
monarch, and married to his daughter Jeanne. Then came the birth of little 
Charles to blast his kinsman’s hopes. Next Orleans found himself Regent of 
the kingdom, and then a rebel against it and the prisoner of Anne of Beaujeu. 
Later, he had seen the children of King Charles interpose between him and 
the throne, one after another—and now he was king. 

He and the next sovereign were both descended from the Duke of Orleans, 
who had been a younger son of Charles V., and had been assassinated in 1407 
amid the civil wars. Hence the kings we now reach are sometimes called thé 
House of Orleans, though they are still descendants of Philip of Valois, and of 
Hugh Capet as well. 

The reign of Louis XII. (1498-1515) presents little of importance. He 
was a good-hearted, well-meaning man of no particular ability. One feels 
kindly toward him for the generous act with which he began his reign, "It 
would ill become the King of France,” he said, “to avenge the injuries of the 
Duke of Orleans!’ And he forgave all who had set themselves against him 
during any part of his changing life. We have an even better thing than this 
to say of him. He loved his people, was unfeignedly eager for their good, and 
reduced by one-half the heavy taxes under which they suffered. So unwilling 
was he to burden his subjects, that he would resort to almost any expedient to 
obtain money rather than lay a tax upon them. 

Outside of this he was not a notable figure. He fought much in Italy, and 
thrice won and lost there the Duchy of Milan. He quarrelled with Henry 
VIII. of England and lost to him the second Battle of the Spurs (1513), so 
called because the French galloped away in sudden panic without striking a 
blow. 

There was no special result from this battle. Indeed, we have reached the 
period of the great European coalitions, huge-sounding, empty wars, fought for 
the mere shifting of a boundary line. The fate of nations no longer hangs 
suspended on every battle. The common folk are left for the most part to till 
the land in peace, and the fighting is carried on by hired soldiers. War has 
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become in truth the mere “sport of kings,’ a game played like chess with 
provinces for stakes. 

Louis had not the brilliancy to be successful at such a game, but fortu- 
nately France was too strong to lose much. Meanwhile, at home, he divorced 
his poor deformed wife Jeanne, in order to wed his predecessor’s widow, Anne, 
and so keep the Breton duchy united to France. 

Apparently Anne found happiness with him, and her life, which had been 
almost as varied as his own, settled down into one of peaceful quietude. She died 
in 1514; and the old King, still hoping for a son and heir, wedded the English 
princess Mary, sister of Henry VIII. His young bride led him into a round 
of gayeties which his exhausted frame could ill stand, and he danced and feasted 
himself to death within less than a year after Anne. 

He was succeeded by his cousin Francis of Angouleme, a lad of twenty. 
Francis I. (1515-1547) was a brilliant, spectacular man, such as Frenchmen 
love. Many of his countrymen, both in his own day and since, have declared 
him the greatest king who had ruled them since Charlemagne. But in so 
speaking they look less at the monarch himself than at the power and prestige 
which France held during his reign. The resources which had been slowly 
and painfully developed by his predecessors, he exhausted in showy sxpenciture 
and reckless warfare. 

Louis XII. as he tossed upon his death-bed. had cried, “ That big boy of 
Angouleme will ruin all.” Once more the people were ground to the dust 
under taxation; and once more the nobles were happy, though one can see how 
they had sunk in importance, from the fact that instead of seeking to seize upon 
power for themselves, they crowded around Francis, scrambling for the gifts 
which he scattered with lavish hand. 

The early years of the lad’s reign were one long display of vanity. His 
whole life was passed under the sway of women. His mother, Louise of Savoy, 
and his sister Margaret, afterward Queen of Navarre, were known respectively 
as his bad and good angel; and after them there were others, mostly bad. It 
was his mother who urged him to reassert the vague French claim upon pian, 
and thus renewed those unfortunate Italian wars. 

Francis marched a splendid army into Italy, scaling the Alps by a new road 
where no one expected him, and causing measureless consternation by his sud- 
den appearance. With him was the celebrated Chevalier Bayard, the knight 
“sans peur et sans reproche” (without fear and without stain). Bayard. was 
not a great general; he was simply the foremost of all knights in deeds of 
courtesy and heroism, the model after which chivalry sought to form. itself—the 
adoration of his world. 


Bayard, by a brilliant dash, captured the conimender-i in- chief. ‘of the: Ieatien 
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forces, while the great man was dining at his ease; and the French swept on 
unopposed to within a few miles of Milan. Here, at Marignano, they encoun- 
tered a hired army of Swiss, who as the conquerors of Austria and of Charles 
the Bold, were regarded as the best soldiers of the time. Proud of their fame, 
they called themselves the arbiters of Europe, and boasted that they would hunt 
the French back to their homes like “ hares in armor.” 

Marignano was one of the most fierce fought battles in history. The 
Swiss charged repeatedly, and the French fell slowly back, resisting stubbornly. 
Night saved them from defeat, and the exhausted combatants slept where they 
stood, within stone throw of each other. Francis watched almost alone in his 
own front rank. His men lit a fire, and he bade them put it out lest it draw 
the Swiss upon them. Gradually his shattered forces rallied round him, and 
in the morning when the Swiss charged again, the French still resisted them. 
The assailants began to lose hope and vigor; their best leaders were dead; a 
reinforcement came up for the French; and the Swiss, broken and despairing, 
fell back upon Milan, and thence scattered to their mountains. 

Great was the joy of the French. Francis knelt to Bayard on the bloody 
field, and received knighthood at his hands. They regarded their triumph as 
the victory of the knights over the common people. The King declared before 
the battle that he would fight alone sooner than retreat “before peasants.” 
Bayard had cried as he charged, “ Cursed peasants, back to eat cheese in your 
mountains.” Chivalry felt itself avenged for many defeats. 

Yet Francis wisely made a treaty of peace with the Swiss, while they were 
in the humor for it. The “Perpetual Peace” it was called, and it remained 
unbroken for nearly three centuries. Italy was at the conqueror’s feet; the 
Pope hastened to make terms with him; Milan became once more a French 
possession. The power of Francis was at its highest during the three years 
following Marignano. 

While France thus regained a transient and soon forgotten control over 
Italy, the Italian influence upon France was deep and lasting. Italians became 
numerous at the gay king’s court. Many French nobles brought home 
southern wives. The full splendor of the Renazssance of Art seemed to burst 
suddenly upon dazzled France. The king himself was especially enthusiastic, 
and poured out his wealth lavishly upon sculptors and painters. The great 
Leonardo da Vinci abandoned Italy and came to dwell as a friend at the court 
of the French monarch. There can be no question that from this time for- 
ward a marked and lasting change took place in the character of the French 
upper classes. 

In 1519 came the celebrated struggle of the three great kings of Europe as 
to who should be Emperor of Germany. Francis, Charles of Spain, and Henry 
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VIII. of England all sought the position. Of the three, Francis was by far the 
most prominent, but Charles finally secured the prize, and, thus uniting control 
of both Germany and Spain, became the mighty Charles V., whose power, 
circling France on all sides, threatened her destruction. 

The remainder of Francis’ life was filled with his struggle ainst his 
mighty foe. Resentment at this first defeat of his ambition, seems to have 
burned into the French king’s soul. He began negotiations at once with 
Henry of England, seeking an alliance against Charles; but the crafty Span- 
iard had been beforehand with him in winning England’s favor. Ignorant of 
this, Francis invited Henry to France, and prepared for him the most gorgeous 
reception known to history. The place of their meeting has ever since been 
known as the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” Nobles of both nations beggared 
themselves in the effort at display made for the occasion. There were eighteen 
days of wonderful spectacles, tournaments, and processions. All this came to 
nothing in the end, indeed to worse than nothing; for Henry, being completely 
outshone by his lavish and dashing entertainer, felt more angered than flat- 
tered, and left the Field of the Cloth of Gold more firmly set than ever in his 
German alliance. 

Another evil result was partly due to this famous meeting. Greatest of 
the nobility of France was the Duke of Bourbon, the Lord Constable of the 
land, a grandson of Anne of Beaujeu. Henry had noted Bourbon’s almost 
regal state and said dryly to Francis, “If I had so powerful a subject, his head 
would not stay long upon his shoulders.”” Francis took heed of the warning. 
His mother, too, had cause of complaint against Bourbon, who had scornfully 
refused her wicked hand in marriage. Mother and son set themselves to ruin 
him. His estates were confiscated and his life was threatened. Fleeing from 
France, he threw himself into the arms of Charles. Bourbon was the best 
general of the age. 

So here was all Europe—Germany, England, Spain, and most of Italy 
ranged against Francis, and his ablest subject ready to lead their armies. The 
long contests that followed may be briefly summarized. Both Henry and 
Charles repeatedly invaded France. Each time they were forced to fall back. 
Herein lies the chief of the boasted claims of Francis to be considered great. 
He withstood the whole strength of his united foes, who were planning to 
divide his country among them. Yet the honor belongs ‘more to the French 
people than their King, who showed little wisdom in his methods of defense. 
Moreover, whenever the French ventured beyond their own border, they were 
badly defeated. In those days of scant food and difficult transportation, all the 
advantage of war lay with the defensive side. 

The most serious fighting occurred in Italy. There the exiled Duke of 
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Bourbon led the Germans, and there Bayard died. Having been ordered to 
defend the rear of the retreating French, the good knight did so till he fell. 
Even his antagonists lamented his death. Bourbon, in hot pursuit, passed the 
dying chevalier and stopped to express his regrets. “Nay, it is not I, who am 
to be pitied,” returned Bayard. ‘I fall with honor as befits a soldier. You 
are so unfortunate as to be fighting against your king, your country, and your 
oath.” 

At last, in 1525, there was a decisive Italian battle at Pavia. King Francis 
himself was besieging the city; and he stubbornly and ill-advisedly insisted 
on fighting a relieving army under Bourbon. The French were defeated with 
fearful slaughter, and the King, fighting as always with great personal bravery, 
was crushed beneath his horse and taken prisoner. 

Report has represented him as sending to his mother that famous brief 
message, “ All is lost save honor.” In truth, however, his letter said, “ All is 
lost save honor and /zfe,” and it added a great deal more even less heroic. 

Charles of Germany was determined to get full value out of his royal cap- 
tive, and insisted on his signing a most humiliating treaty, which among other 
things surrendered Milan and all his claims in Italy, yielded what little of 
Flanders belonged to France, and gave up the whole of Burgundy. Francis 
resisted, refused, and even talked of abdicating in favor of his son; but the 
dismal weariness of imprisonment at Madrid finally sapped his strength, and. 
he consented, and took oath to all’'the Emperor required. 

The moment he was once more free, the French King repudiated all his 
agreements, on the plea that the treaty had been forced from him. This course 
was certainly the best for France, and Louis XI. would have taken it without 
a thought. But what had become of the gallant knight’s much boasted honor! 
_ A change comes over Francis from that hour. All that was best in the man, 
his pride in himself, his desire to be the mirror of his knights, died with his 
broken faith. 

The war began again. The growing power of Charles V. had alarmed all 
Europe, and both England and the Pope joined Francis against him. The 
Pope absolved Francis from his broken oaths. Bourbon led an army against 
Rome, and though the great general ended his turbulent life in the assault, the 
city was stormed and hideously sacked. The Pope hurriedly returned to his 
German alliance. 

About this time also, Francis was deserted by his “ good angel,” his sister 
Margaret. She had been the centre of all that was best in the intellectual life, 
half French half Italian, which had sprung up so luxuriantly in her brother’s 
court. She encouraged literature, and herself wrote a series of tales still highly 
valued. The German Reformation had begun, and both she and Francis were 
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inclined to favor its earlier movements through their sympathy with all things 
new and intellectual. In 1528, however, Margaret wedded the King of Navarre, 
and left her brother’s court, escorted by the celebrated satirist Rabelais, the 
poet Morot, and many of those best fitted to keep alive Francis’ better life. 

He sank into a gloomy, morose man, scarce recognizable as the dashing gal- 
lant of his younger days. His hatred of Charles, who had reduced him to this 
sad state, became intense. He even allied himself with the Turks against 
Germany. He began to take pleasure ina cruel persecution of the Protestants 
in his land, burning them to death by methods of prolonged agony. He 
stooped to diplomacy also, and tried to beat Charies at his own game, pretend- 
ing friendship and asking for Italian lands asafavor. He even invited Charles 
to a journey through France, and there lavished expenditure on him as once 
before on Henry. 

The court fool of France declared that the German Emperor should be 
elected head of the fraternity of fools for venturing into his rival’s grasp. 
“But what if I let him pass in safety?” demanded Francis. ‘“ Then we fools 
will depose him, and elect your majesty in his stead,” responded the ready 
jester. 

The Emperor’s stately progress was concluded without interruption, though 
Francis hinted constantly about his desires in Italy. He seems to have ex- 
pected great rewards for his courtesy and good faith. Probably he received 
lip-words and half promises enough from the subtle Charles, who accepted 
gloomily everything his rival chose to give, and then departed, repaying the 
foolish donor with—nothing. 

After that the hatred which Francis felt for his foe knew no bounds of 
reason. It was the one master-passion of his life. He renewed his union 
with the Turks. He reopened the useless Italian wars. He sought alliance 
with the Protestant princes of Germany. All men, however, had learned to 
distrust him. The Protestants refused his friendship. The Sultan treated his 
advice with open scorn. He was broken and suffering in body, grown old 
before his time with excitement, anxiety, and excesses. He died at the age 
of fifty-two. 

Francis has been called “the Great.’ He has been named the “ Father of 
French Literature and Art.” Indeed, many historians have held him up as 
the type of the French people themselves. But one would not care to push 
the comparison too far; for France is still among us, full of energy and power, 
while as for this King Francis, his life which had begun so brilliantly, went 
out sadly amid clouds and ever deepening darkness. . 

The son of Francis who reigned after him, Henry II. (1547-1559), was a 
weaker reflection of his father, succeeding to the latter’s passions, his plans, 
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and his vanity, perhaps even excelling his parent in handsome looks and 
expertness at all bodily exercises, but far behind him in real ability and intel- 
lect. He was also ruled by women, and his so-called reign might perhaps be 
more truly termed the reign of his elderly favorite, the widow Diana of Poitiers, 
and of his young general, Francis Duke of Guise. 

Under the guidance of these two, Henry was as successful as his father 
in his wars against England and Germany. The German Protestants had not 
the distrust of Henry which had kept them apart from the preceding king. He 
formed a league with them, and when their leader, Maurice of Saxony, sud- 
denly assailed the Emperor Charles, Henry, calling himself the “ Protector of 
German liberty,” invaded that country and seized the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. He thus initiated the slow advance of the French border- 
line amid the disunited little German states, which continued until Louis XIV. 
established his hold firmly upon the Rhine. 

The emperor, after making peace with his own people, gathered an immense 
army and attempted to recover Metz. Francis of Guise with many of the 
highest gentlemen of France, threw himself into the town for its defense. 

The siege was exciting and spectacular, with all Europe looking on for 
audience. Metz was strongly fortified and well-provisioned; the winter proved 
a severe one; and gradually the besieging army wasted away from privation 
and disease. Thirty thousand of the Germans perished before Charles aban- 
doned the hopeless effort in despair (1552). ‘Fortune is indeed a woman,” 
he said bitterly, “and deserts an old emperor for a young king.” 

After that he prosecuted the war but languidly; other misfortunes came 
upon him; and, finding that death refused him the relief it had brought to 
both his former rivals, Henry of England and Francis I., Charles surrendered 
all his power and sought peace in a Spanish monastery. His hereditary 
possessions, both in Spain and elsewhere, passed to his son Philip; but the 
Germans preferred his brother for emperor; and so Spain and Germany were 
again divided, and France escaped the danger of their united strength. 

For the moment, however, her position seemed scarce improved, for Eng- 
land and Spain were allied against her by the marriage of their sovereigns 
Mary and Philip. Spain owned much of Flanders and the Netherlands, and 
Philip, taking up his father’s war there with English help, defeated the 
French, and then crushed their army before the French city of St. Quentin. 
When Charles in his distant monastery heard the news of this decisive battle, 
he asked eagerly, “Is my son now under the walls of Paris?” 

The capital was indeed in danger, for no defensive point lay between it and 
St. Quentin; but it was saved by the self-sacrifice of one man. The French 
general, Admiral Coligny, of whom we shall hear more hereafter, had thrown 
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himself with a few troops into St. Quentin; and despite the loss of the French 
army, he refused to surrender the town. It was not really capable of with- 
standing a siege, but so fiercely was it defended that the Spanish king dared 
not leave it in his rear, and wasted precious weeks upon its capture. When 
at last it fell, France had been given time to collect another army which stood 
between Philip and the capital, and his advance was checked. He revenged 
himself savagely on the inhabitants of the conquered town, and Coligny was 
carried off a prisoner. 

Francis of Guise, already the most prominent man in France, because of 
his successful defense of Metz, was appointed general of the kingdom. As 
Philip retreated, Guise planned a bold stroke which made him even more cele- 
brated. He marched suddenly upon Calais, the last stronghold of the English 
in France. The attack was unexpected, the garrison small. The French as- 
sailed the outworks with successful bravery, and Calais surrendered (January 8, 
1558). The outlying fortress of Guines also yielded. The English dominion 
in France was at an end. 

Queen Mary, the English wife of Philip, died, and the Protestant Elizabeth 
succeeded her in England. Philip was thus left alone against France, and 
though he had won another great victory in Flanders, he proposed a peace 
which King Henry of France gladly acepted. It closed the long period of for- 
eign wars. 

Henry surrendered all Flanders, “ more strong cities and castles than could 
have been taken from him in thirty years of defeat,” grumbled his subjects. 
He gave up also the last of his possessions in Italy, where Guise had made an 
unsuccessful campaign. This brought toa permanent end those unwise Italian 
wars, which Charles of Anjou had begun three centuries before, and which 
had made the southern land the “Cemetery of the French.” , 

In return for all he yielded, King Henry was allowed to keep Metz with the 
famous “three bishoprics,” thereby obtaining a strong line of defense against 
Germany; and he also retained Calais. France was at last absolute mistress 
of all the territory within her borders. 

The much-abused Dame Fortune, wiser than the French kings, had thus 
given the land not what it clamored for, but what it needed. When the French, 
glory-dazzled, sought conquest abroad, they were driven ignominiously home 
again. But each foreign foe, whether it was Henry V. of England, or Charles 
of Germany, or Philip of Spain, though his power for the moment seemed irre- 
sistible, failed when he attempted to lay hands upon French territory. France 
could neither conquer nor be conquered. She had her own life to live at home 
—her own mission to fulfil. 
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N seeking to explain how France at this time managed 
to hold her own against so many nations, we must re- 
‘member that Germany, the most powerful of her foes, 
was a house divided against itself. This was the age 
of the Reformation, the great religious rebellion, when 
brother warred against brother, and father against son. 
The special horror of these religious wars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is the ferocity of feeling which 
they aroused, severing every tie of kinship, and making the 
“shelter of one’s family’ an empty form of words. 

The Reformation was slower of movement in France than in 
its German birthplace. Francis I. had found his heretic subjects 
so few that he could humor or burn them, at his pleasure. Yet 
the change was coming. From the King’s savage persecutions in 
Paris in 1535, there fled a young heretic lawyer, Jean Calvin. He 
dedicated a book to King Francis, explaining the principles of 


the reformed faith as he understood them. Then he took refuge in Geneva, 
and became ruler of that powerful city, in the name of religion. Gradually 
his writings spread through all France, and his followers, Calvinists, increased 
in number and importance. After a while, as they banded together, the name 
of Huguenots, which means “confederates,” was applied to them and to all 


the French Protestants. 


Henry II. had taken but little interest in these Huguenots during the early 
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period of his reign; but at last their strength alarmed him, and the main reason 
given by both him and Philip of Spain for their final peace, was that each 
might be at leisure to stamp out heresy in his kingdom. Henry even planned 
to have the fearful “Inquisition” introduced into France, but he was stayed 
by the sudden hand of death. 

The treaty with Philip was his last work. While this was being celebrated 
with love feasts and tourneys and gay marriages of young princes and 
princesses, intended to bind firmly the new friendship, Henry thought to dis- 
play the knightly skill of which he was so proud. Entering the lists with 
horse and lance, he overthrew one discreet opponent after another. At last one 
of these broke a spear in the encounter, and the point flying upward, slid between 
the bars of the King’s helmet and pierced his brain. 

That blow changed the destinies of France. Henry was at least a man; 
he left none but incompetent children to succeed him. In the days when 
the Italian furor was at its height, Henry, then only a younger son, had 
been wedded by his father to a typical Italian noblewoman, Catharine di 
Medici, daughter of the great house of Medici, merchants and lords of 
Florence. During her husband’s reign the “merchant’s daughter,” as the 
Frenchmen scornfully called her, had been neglected, and forced to see her 
position and her rights trampled upon by Diana of Poitiers and many an- 
other. With Henry’s death she became suddenly a power in France. She 
displayed a crafty Italian wisdom, a cold unfeeling courage, little suspected of 
her before. 

Three out of Catharine’s four feeble sons now succeeded one another upon 
the French throne, and during the reign of each she managed to be the real 
ruler of the kingdom. Wecan not call her a good woman; but we must at 
least recognize the tigerish love with which she clung to and battled for this 
worthless brood of hers. | 

Her eldest son, Francis II. (1559-1560), a youth of sixteen, weak both in 
mind and body, was king only eighteen months. That was time enough to 
kindle into inextinguishable flame the religious wars. The young King was 
already married to the beautiful and ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scotland. Mary 
was a niece of that Francis, Duke of Guise, whom we have seen grown so great 
and so popular through his victories in Henry’s reign, The Guises, with the 
fair Mary’s help, now became all powerful. ‘ 

They arranged with the King’s mother to continue Henry’s plans for crush- 
ing heresy. One of the chief judges of the kingdom, who had bravely resisted 
the proposed introduction of the Inquisition, was executed. This only served 
to unite the Huguenots, and put them upon their guard. They were far more 
numerous than their foes suspected. At this time almost all of the nobility of ~ 
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France, except the little knot of courtiers closest to the throne, leaned toward 
the new faith. Among the common people it had not spread so rapidly. Of 
the burghers, perhaps one in eight; of the peasants, an even smaller proportion 
were Protestants. 

The strength of the new religion lay thus among the nobles, who had 
adopted it perhaps as much through policy as from conviction; and unfortu- 
nately, in their hands it became a political movement. The great body of the 
Frenchmen upon both sides were probably sincere in their convictions, many 
of them were heroically so; but several of the leaders seem to have been 
chiefly moved by ideas of personal profit or revenge, and are open to the awful 
charge of inciting religious massacre for private gain. 

Chief leaders of the Huguenots were the family of Bourbon, descendants of 
King Louis IX., St. Louis, and nearest heirs to the throne after the children 
of Henry II. At the head of this powerful family were Antony, Duke of 
Bourbon, and his younger brother Louis, the Prince of Condé. Antony was 
also King of Navarre, having married its Queen, Jeanne d’Albret, daughter of 
Margaret, the “good angel,” sister of Francis I. Antony was a light, trifling 
man; but the Prince of Condé was a dashing, handsome young soldier, whom 
his people loved. 

Under his leadership the Huguenots formed a plot to abduct poor King 
Francis, thinking that if he were removed from the influence of the Guises, 
the Bourbons could persuade him to anything they would. The plot was partly 
suspected, partly discovered, and many Huguenots were executed. Other and 
more desperate plans were hastily formed. 

In the midst of the confusion poor King Francis died and was succeeded 
by his ten-year-old brother Charles IX. (1560-1574). Queen Catherine allied 
herself with the Huguenots, and was appointed Regent for her little son. At 
once the tremendous power of the Guises collapsed. The fair Mary of Scot- 
land, whose influence with her husband had been all in their favor, was bundled 
most unwillingly off to her native home. She bade adieu to France with tears, 
and so passes out of our present story. 

Catharine now aimed to conciliate all parties. She pardoned the Hugue- 
nots, and had for her chancellor Michel de |’ Hopital, one of the ablest lawyers 
and noblest men of whom France can boast. His ideas have become the basis 
of much of the later law and justice of France. But for the moment his wise 
and pacific suggestions were flung aside by both parties. Matters had gone 
too far for peace. The Huguenots had their executed brethren to avenge, the 
Guises their lost power to regain. 

Francis of Guise travelled everywhere, forming a great “ League”’ to exter- 
minate heresy in France through the restoration of the Catholics’ power, and 
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incidentally of his own. This league was assured of support by both the 
Pope and Philip of Spain. 

Then in 1562 came the natural result, the massacre of Vassy, which began 
the period of open war. The Duke of Guise with his retainers was passing 
a barn, where several hundred Huguenots were holding religious services. The 
duke’s men attempted to break up the meeting, there was some rioting, and 
they attacked the Protestants with their swords. Guise himself came forward, 
perhaps to check the uproar. A stone struck him on the cheek, and his sol- 
diers, rushing into the barn, slew men, women, and children, all who could not 
escape. Some sixty were killed outright, and upward of two hundred badly 
wounded. The flame of civil war was kindled. 

Both sides flew to arms. Antony of Bourbon, tempted by Spanish prom- 
ises, lightly abandoned the side of which he was the nominal head; and was 
soon afterward slain while fighting against it. But his brother, the Prince of 
Condé, remained faithful, and ably guided the Huguenots. He sought help in 
England and Germany. Guise sought it in Spain and Italy. Mainly, however, 
both sides depended upon themselves. Catharine’s power, which she had won 
by balancing between the two parties, disappeared when they came to blows. 
Guise seized the little king, and told Catharine she might come with him to 
Paris or go home to Italy, just as she pleased. 

Paris was strongly Catholic, and devoted to Guise. The chief provincial 
cities, Rouen, Orleans, Lyons, and La Rochelle were in Huguenot hands. 
The intense ferocity of these wars has been already mentioned. Both sides: 
were guilty of shocking cruelty; both at times slew their prisoners as traitors. 

The decisive battle of the first period came in December of 1562 at Dreux. 
After a bloody struggle the Protestants were defeated, and Condé was made 
prisoner. A new leader now appeared for the Huguenots, the noblest man 
those miserable wars can boast. This was the hero of the siege of St. Quentin,. 
Admiral Coligny. Again Coligny plucked glory from defeat. Rallying the 
beaten Huguenots, he saved them from the worst consequences of defeat andi 
retreated into Orleans. 

Guise besieged the town; its outworks were taken; its fall seemed certain. 
Once more, as in King Francis II.’s time, Guise seemed all-powerful, his plans: 
certain of success. His followers boasted openly that his foot already touched 
the throne of France, from which the little king, a prisoner in his hands, could 
be easily thrust aside. 

At that moment the bullet of a fierce Huguenot assassin pierced the mighty 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and all his plans came to nothing, for he died. His 
last words protested his innocence of the fatal massacre of Vassy. 

Everything now changed. Queen Catherine regained her power. Both, 
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sides were weary of war, and consented to the terms of agreement she pro- 
posed. Yet the false days of peace that followed were full of signs of the 
return of war. Catharine found her Huguenot friends bitter and intractable. 
The Catholic party, dazed for a moment by the fall of its great leader, regained 
its power. Catharine drew toward them more and more. Huguenots were 
secretly murdered, or in places where their opponents were strong enough, 
openly executed. There was another uprising, in which Condé besieged Paris, 
and another peace, and an attempt by the queen to seize both Condé and 
Coligny for exécution. 

This led to more war, and in 1569 Condé held La Rochelle and most of 
southern and western France. It is even said that he called himself king, and 
printed coins with the bold legend “Louis XIII., first Christian King of 
France.” Then came the battle of Jarnac, and Condé in his turn was slain. 

This strife, so fatal to its leaders, had now left the Huguenot nobles with- 
out ahead. Coligny was only one of themselves, and neither could nor would 
advance a claim to be king, or regent, or anything else beyond himself. At 
this juncture Jeanne d’Albret, the Queen of Navarre, entered their wavering 
council and presented them with a new leader, a lad of fifteen, her son and the 
son of Antony of Bourbon, young Henry of Navarre, destined to be among 
France’s greatest kings. 

Such right to the French throne as lay outside the family of King Henry 
II., belonged to this lad, now head of the Bourbons; and the Huguenots re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm. Coligny was appointed his guardian and general. 
Several small battles were fought without result, and then Queen Catharine 
again sought a peace. The Huguenots, receiving better terms than ever, 
returned to their allegiance. 

This was in 1570, and that appalling massacre of the Protestants, the St. 
Bartholomew, was but two years off. It is, therefore, hard to tell how much 
Catharine was in earnest over this peace. Somewhere about this time she 
must have come to her cold resolve to be rid forever of all these troublesome 
Huguenots, and planned the merciless massacre. The Huguenots themselves 
were already suspicious of her. Their chiefs declined many pressing invita- 
tions to come to Paris. 

Now, however, King Charles IX. must be taken into account. He was 
growing into manhood. There is no evidence that he was mad, as some 
writers have tried to prove. He was only shallow, childish, incapable of grasp- 
ing the true value and nobility of life. He thought solely of himself and 
of his pleasures, was gay, witty, and weak, and easily turned from any purpose 
by his firm-minded mother. He was angered against her too, jealous of the 
favor she showed his younger brother, Henry, whom she had made general of 
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the kingdom. Charles would have liked to form a party of his own, that he, 
too, might gain military glory. 

So the King himself began to invite the Huguenots to court. A marriage 
was proposed between young Henry of Navarre and the King’s sister, Mar- 
garet; and Charles caught the idea eagerly and insisted on it. Queen Jeanne 
of Navarre was most unwilling. She was a truly noble and_ religious 
woman, who had reared her son in the quiet purity of her country household, 
and was horrified by the wickedness she saw at the court, the coarse bru- 
tality of the King, and the evil mind of the young princess proposed as her 
son’s bride. 

But she yielded at last, came up to Paris for the ceremony, and there, upon 
the very eve of it, died. The death seems to have been a natural one; and the 
marriage was celebrated in spite of it. Yet dark suspicions of poison naturally 
filled the minds of the Huguenots; and many who had come with the Queen of 
Navarre to Paris slipped quietly away again. 

Admiral Coligny did not. He had formed a personal friendship with 
Charles, appealed to the better side of his nature, and interested him in bold .- 
projects of foreign conquest. The King seemed infatuated. He saw only 
with Coligny’s eyes. The Catholic party looked on in amaze. Here was their 
chief enemy stealing the King before their very eyes. Coligny was warned by 
friends that he was in danger; but he trusted the King, and besides, as he 
boldly said, he would far sooner risk death than plunge the land into civil war. 
Catharine sent an assassin against Coligny. The Admiral was wounded, but 
not dangerously, and the bungling shot brought matters to a crisis. 

The Huguenots clamored for vengeance. King Charles ‘hastened to 
Coligny’s side, and vowed to find and punish the assassin. Catharine had need 
to exert all her strength. She hurried to the King, confessed that she, his 
mother, was the guilty one, told him the Catholics were all with her, and 
would depose him if he faltered. She pointed to the fury of the Huguenots, 
who surely would not believe or uphold him against her; and finally she wrung 
from the weak lad his consent that not only Coligny, but every Huguenot in 
France should be slain. “If my poor Admiral must die,” he cried in a frenzy, 
“let not one of them survive to reproach me for his death.” 

On the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, that is, in the night time before the 
dawning of August 24, 1572, eager murderers suddenly fell upon all the 
Huguenots of Paris. Some say two thousand were slain, some ten thousand. 
The bodies cumbered the streets; the Seine ran with blood. 

Coligny was stabbed in his iedioon and the corpse tossed out of the win- 
dow, where the triumphant young Duke Henry of Guise, successor to his 
father’s power, spurned the venerable body with his foot. You must turn to 
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larger volumes to read of all the horrors as well as all the generous deeds that 
marked that awful night. 

The slaughter spread all through France, but nowhere did it reach the 
completeness or success it had achieved in Paris. As regards its avowed pur- 
pose, the massacre of St. Bartholomew was an utter failure. So frightful a 
crime could be nothing but a failure. The surviving Huguenots rushed to 
arms in murderous passion. Once more the civil strife began, and once more 
Catharine engineered a peace. Peace! There would be no further peace for 
the wretched King. His victims were ever before his eyes. Their screams 
haunted his dreams, and he died within two years, shrieking and cowering with 
fright. The merciful oblivion of entire madness was denied him. 


CATHARINE DI MEDICI AND CHARLES IX. 
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HENRY IV. BIDDING HIS SOLDIERS FOLLOW HIS WHITE PLUME 


Chapter XCI 
HENRY IV. ENDS THE RELIGIOUS WARS. 


(sr IE death of Charles brought to the throne Catharine’s 
7 ~~ next and favorite son, Henry III. (1574-1589). He 
was the last and most worthless of the Valois kings. 
Even Charles 1X. possessed some higher thoughts and 
aspirations, by which Coligny could appeal to him. 
Henry III. was utterly frivolous and contemptible. 

His mother had made great efforts to secure for 
him a throne outside of France. Elizabeth of England re- 
ceived the offer of him as a husband. Indeed, Elizabeth at 
one time or another had under consideration three of these 
Valois-Medici brothers, but finally proved her wisdom by 
rejecting them all. Catharine next intrigued in Poland, and 
won for Henry an election as king by the nobles of that wild 
land. Henry had reigned in the realm but a few months, 
when he learned that he was King of France also. 

So disgusted had he already become with the savage Polish life, that he im- 
mediately fled from the land in secret. His subjects pursued him ferociously 
to the border, but, failing to catch him, elected another king in. his place. The 
fugitive being thus placed at ease, made no haste to resume the onerous weight 
of a crown, and idled for some months of foul pleasure in Italy, before returning 
to France. 

His first royal act, when he finally reached home, was to declare that he 
would have no treaties with heretics. So the wretched Huguenot wars were 
reopened. Why follow them further through feeble battle and treacherous 
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yeace? From this period dates the appearance of a third party in the struggle, 
lestined to bring it finally toa close. These were the Politiques, or liberal 
Catholics, who declared for religious toleration of the Protestants, pointing out 
shat the civil war was ruining France, and insisting that patriotism was more 
mportant than difference of creeds. 

Young Henry of Navarre now came forward as a great leader for the Hugue- 
nots. He had been spared by Catharine in the Bartholomew massacre, because 
1e was her son-in-law; but he had been compelled to declare himself a Catholic, 
und had been held as a sort of prisoner at the royal court. In 1576, he escaped 
‘rom Paris to his own possessions of Bearn and Navarre, repudiated his forced 
Catholicism, and vowed that unless dragged back by force, he would never re- 
‘urn to the city which had slain his mother and his friends. 

The success of the Huguenots soon led Henry III. to make peace, despite 
he hatred for them which he had always felt. This treaty, however, only led 
he miserable King into worse difficulties. The extreme Catholics, under the 
Duke of Guise, turned against him and revived their old “ League,” leaning on 
he support of Spain. 

One must guard here against the confusion of names. Note that there were 
hree Henrys at the head of affairs: Henry of Guise, chief of the great “ Cath- 
lic League;’’ Henry of Navarre, leader of the Huguenots; and King Henry 
II., though the latter soon sank to be scarce a ruler at all—one moment seek- 
ng alliance with the middle, or Politique party, at another claiming to be leader 
f the League—clinging feebly to whatever dwindling support his mother’s wit 
ould find for him. Catharine’s ability had always lain in the intrigues of 
yeace ; yet, in spite of her, war was becoming more and more constant. Men 
night fear, but they no longer trusted her, and she was sinking into an old age 
yf impotence and hate. 

Her royal son degenerated into an effeminacy beneath contempt. He wore 
arrings, and loaded himself with jewelry, and smothering perfumes. His fa- 
rorite pets were parrots and small dogs; and while driving about Paris he would 
top for any pup that caught his fancy, and carry it off, whether the owner con- 
ented or no. He was surrounded by a set of feeble effeminates like himself, 
—his mignons,the people called them in disgust. The Provinces of the Neth- 
rlands, long in revolt against Spain, sent to offer him their crown, provided he 
vould defend them. The honor attracted him, but he was wholly incapable of 
ffort, and kept putting the ambassadors off, until they abandoned the matter 
n disgust. 

As the King sank, Henry of Guise grew steadily more powerful. His fol- 
owers nicknamed him the King of Paris, and said openly that it was time tor 
1im to imitate the ancient Carlovingian Mayors of the Palace, and depose these 
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Valois “sluggard kings.” Henry III., venturing for a moment to oppose the 
overbearing Duke, had t. summon his royal troops to fight a battle in the 
streets of Paris. They were defeated, an’ the King himself fled from the city, 
even as he had fled from Poland, pursued by his angry subjects. He vowed 
never to return to the ungrateful capital, except through a breach beaten by his 
cannon in her walls. 

So here, in this War of the Three Henrys, were two out of the three con. 
testants under oath to keep away from Paris. Yet such facination has the fair 
metropolis for gentlemen who are angry with her, that both of these oaths were 
broken. Henry III. violated his within the year, returning under a treaty with 
the Duke of Guise, which made the latter practically king. 

Weak men will sometimes do desperate things. Catharine de Medici was 
dying, and Henry III., left to his own wavering guidance, seeing his realm 
slipping from his hands, formed a plot to assassinate Guise. The Duke was 
warned, but treated the warning with contempt. “They do not dare to touch 
me,” he said; and being invited into the King’s presence, he went alone. He 
was slain by a band of hired murderers; and the King coming from the closet, 
whence he had watched the struggle, spurned the body, even as sixteen years 
before Guise himself had trampled on Coligny. 

Poor, miserable Henry III. was overjoyed at his own daring; and hurrying 
to his mother’s bedside, cried out with pride: “Congratulate me, I am once 
more King of France, for I have slain the King of Paris.” “I hope you have 
not made yourself King of nothing,” answered the wiser Queen. 

It was precisely what Henry had done. The “ League” broke into furious 
rebellion, and once more the monarch found himself barred out of his beloved 
Paris. The army which he managed to gather, was wholly inadequate to march 
against the rebels, and he was in despair. Catharine died, with all her subtle 
schemes, her treachery, her murders come to this,—a ruined monarch in a 
ruined land. 

Henry of Navarre now stepped forward to profit by the blunders of his foes. 
There had been a fourth of the Valois-Medici brothers, but he, too, had died; 
so Henry of Navarre, being descended from a younger son of Louis IX., was 
the next heir to the throne, though only a <wenty-second.cousin to the King. 
The shrewd heir now assured his sovereign that, despite the little differences 
which had come between them, broken oaths, murders, and so on, his loyalty 
remained unchanged; and he offered tu come with his army of Huguenots to 
support the King. So, driven by necessity, Henry III. allied himself with 
those he most hated, and acknowledged Henry of Navarre as his heir. The two 
Henrys advanced together to lay siege to the capital. 

We have seen the first of these three Henrys perish by the assassin’s steel. 
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The same fate was in store for both the others. While the two kings lay be- 
fore Paris, a vengeful monk, a partisan of the “ League,” sought an audience 
with Henry III., and plunged a dagger into his side. The victim fell dying, 
and the murderer stood calmly watching till the swords of the courtiers avenged 
their master. With his last breath the King entreated his followers to remain 
faithful to Henry of Navarre. 

The sudden death of one king, Henry II., had plunged France into all her 
woes. The sudden death of his son, Henry III., the last of the Valois race, 
brought the land’s release. This was not at once apparent, however, to the 
world. No man less able than Henry of Navarre could have pierced a way 
through the difficulties that surrounded him. How could the Catholics, even 
Politique ones, accept a king who was not only a heretic, but a “relapsed ” her- 
etic ”—that is, one who had acknowledged the error of his ways and become a 
Catholic, and then relapsed into heresy again. Such a one was stigmatized 
by the Church as beyond all pardon. The nobles who had clung to Henry III. 
now knelt to Henry of Navarre and entreated him to beeome Catholic, that they 
might support him. The French Catholic bishops of the patriotic, or Polztique, 
party offered to reaccept him into the Church at once, and absolve him from 
the excommunication of the Pope. 

Henry refused. To have accepted would have lost him the support of his 
veteran Huguenot soldiers, and gained him only the doubtful and hesitant al- 
legiance of a few of his foes. Still he did not wholly refuse, asked a few 
months for consideration, and held out hopes as to his future course. Some of 
the Catholic gentlemen joined him at once, while others withdrew sadly to their 
homes. The Huguenots, with much enthusiasm, proclaimed their unyielding 
leader, King, as Henry IV. (1589-1610). 

Of course the Leaguers in Paris refused to accept him. But their own 
counsels were divided. Some even favored offering the crown to Philip of 
Spain. In the end they decided on another Bourbon, a worthless dotard, uncle 
of Henry of Navarre, and decared him king, as Charles V. He was a prisoner 
in Henry’s hands, and, therefore, in all respects just the king to suit the League 
nobles, who, under cover of his name, sought to keep all power for themselves. 

The first two or three disputed years of Henry IV.’s reign were the most 
brilliant, and probably the happiest of his life. He lived on the excitement and 
glory of his splendid career. The forces of the League outnumbered his, five, 
often ten, to one; but they had no general to match him for a moment. He 
swept through France with his dashing Huguenot cavalry, defeating an army 
here, capturing a town there, and elsewhere outwitting a too superior foe by 


brilliant strategy. 
The Duke of Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guise and nominal head of 
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the League, published bulletins announcing that he had defeated Henry, and 
the next moment Henry appeared before Paris itself, plundering the suburbs 
and flustering the dear city almost into hysterics. He made no serious effort at 
a siege, being far too wise to coop himself up amid his enemies, but was in- 
stantly away again, having given the citizens practical demonstration of the 
trust they could put in his rival’s bulletins. 

The strongest point in Henry’s position was that he never forgot that he 
was King of France, never for a moment degenerated into a mere party leader. 
Once he did besiege Paris in earnest for four months; but when the town was 
reduced to the greatest miseries of starvation, he suddenly relented, and let all 
the non-combatants pass out through his lines, thus leaving food to the re- 


mainder. “Iam the father of my people,” he said. “I will rather lose Paris 
than gain it by such suffering to them.” As the poor and aged crept past his 
lines they cried out: “Long live our King!” It was a sign of the turning of 
the tide. 


Ivry (1590) was the greatest of Henry’s victories. By a heroic charge at 
the head of two thousand cavalry, he broke and put to flight twenty-four thou- 
sand of the Leaguers. In the pursuit the cry of the conquering King was: 
“Slay the foreigners; spare the Frenchmen!” 


‘** And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
‘Remember St. Bartholomew !’ was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry: ‘No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go !’ 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre?” 


“Let my white plume be your Oriflamme. Follow that,” he said vaunt- 
ingly to his soldiers; and well did he keep his boast, for the white plume was 
ever in the van. 

The charges of his horsemen were as reckless as those of the French chiv- 
alry of old, only now a marvellous, keen eye dirceted their course, a wonderful, 
firm hand held them in leash until the supreme moment for assault. At the 
close of that glorious charge at Ivry, Henry turned aside and, with only thirty 
_ horsemen at his back, dashed against two whole regiments of the foreign auxil- 
iaries of the Leaguers. It looked like suicide; but the flight of their allies had 
already shaken these strangers, and instead of facing Henry, they turned their 
backs and scurried off like sheep, to be slain with the rest. 

Once in later days, Henry charged with a handful of men against the whole 
Spanish army under the command of the Duke of Parma, the ablest general of 
the age, abler in tactics at least than Henry himself. Yet Henry and his little 
band cut their way out in safety. When reproached for letting him escape, 
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Parma answered: “I supposed I was matched against a great general, leading 
an army. How could I know he had turned into a reckless swashbuckler ?”’ 

But the “reckless swashbuckler” won the love of France, as, perhaps, the 
great general never could. All over the land men began to glory in the glories 
of Henry. Admiration and patriotism rose above faction, and men sighed, 
“ Ah! if he were only a Catholic!” As he had so often done before, Henry 
saw and seized the supreme moment of victory. He became a Catholic 
(1593). 

To discuss laboriously the sincerity of his conversion is a piece of folly. 
“ Paris is worth a Mass,” he is reported to have said; and if he did not actually 
use the words, there is no question that the spirit of them was his. Many of 
the noblest men in Henry’s own party had advised the change. Maximilian de 
Rosny, afterward the Duke of Sully, a devout Huguenot, and the prime 
minister and most trusted friend of the King, told his master it was the only 
possible way to restore peace to France. 

Indeed, the effect of Henry’s change of front was magical. The power of 
the Catholic League was immediately broken. Its chief leaders hastened to 
make friends with him. Paris welcomed him as ardently as she had once 
fought against him. The Pope granted him absolution. Henry was crowned 
again in formal style at Rheims in 1594. A\ll France was at his feet. The 
religious wars were at an end. 

The desolation. which they had caused was not so readily effaced. Once 
more the open country had become like a desert, through the burnings, plunder- 
ings, and murders of both parties. But there is a wonderful recuperative power 
in this fertile land of France, and this time she had able hands to help her. 
There was the Duke of Sully, one of the great ministers of history, and there 
was the King himself. 

The remaining sixteen years of Henry’s life were devoted to the good of his 
country. He declared war against Spain, and swept the Spaniards from the land. 
He crushed revolt at home with a ready wit and an iron hand. Even the Duke 
of Mayenne, the head of the defeated League, came and knelt at the monarch’s 
feet for pardon. Henry-bade him rise, and began walking, as was his habit, 
along the paths of the royal garden, discussing grave affairs of state with his 
former rival. It was a hot day; the King, spare and athletic, strode on at a 
rapid rate talking eagerly. Mayenne, stout and unused to exercise, panted after 
him, with perspiration dripping from every pore. Henry spoke aside to the 
Duke of Sully, who joined them: “If I keep this fat body moving any longer, 
the League will be without a head.” Finally he exclaimed to Mayenne: “ But 
I fear I move too fast for you?” 

On the rebel confessing that he was almost exhausted, Henry came to a 
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halt, saying: “Then that, my dear Duke, is all the revenge I shall ever take of 
you.” 

In 1598, Henry published the celebrated “ Edict of Nantes,” granting toler- 
ation and security to his old friends, the Huguenots. — It tided over all difficul- 
ties, and remained the law of the land for nearly ninety years. Yet it differed 
from the many useless religious treaties of Catharine only in that Henry meant 
what he said, and kept his word. 

The King turned his attention to the affairs of peace. Sully had slowly 
brought the ruined finances of the kingdom into business shape. The minister 
believed in agriculture, declaring the cow and the plough the two great sources 
of French wealth. Manufactures he would have discouraged: “‘ They made bad 
soldiers.’ But Henry, even more farseeing, insisted on promoting this branch 
of industry also. To him France owes the introduction of the silk worm and 
the beginning of her valuable silk manufactures, besides many others. 

In 1600, Henry, having divorced his dissolute Valois wife, Margaret, wedded 
a niece of that Pope who had released him from his excommunication. The 
lady was Mary di Medici, another daughter of the great Florentine family, and 
her influence on France was almost as bad as that of the former Medician bride, 
Catharine, though fortunately her power was less. She was secretly devoted 
to the Spanish cause, and was a spy in her husband’s house. 

There is a pretty little story of this period relating that the haughty Spanish 
ambassador came one day to her parlor, and entering, unannounced, found there 
the King himself. Henry was down on hands and knees, playing horse with his 
children. Instead of being ashamed of being surprised in this undignified atti- 
tude, the King merely looked up and asked the intruder if his business needed 
immediate attention. He received an embarrassed answer that it did not, and 
responded calmly: “ Then we will go on with our game.”’ 

Henry was no lover of his southern neighbors; indeed, he had wisely seen 
that the true interest of France lay in breaking the overbearing Spanish power. 
He seems to -have had dreams of uniting all Europe into a vast Christian 
republic in opposition to his foe. With this in view, he watched and waited, 
and, with Sully’s aid, gradually accumulated stores of money and munitions of 
war. At last, in 1610, he was ready for his mighty stroke. His treasures were 
brought forth, his armies marched, the whole world looked on in excitement, and 
then—his projects came to naught before an assassin’s dagger. Francis 
Ravaillac, a monkish schoolmaster, leaped suddenly on the wheel of the King’s 

carriage and stabbed him twice to the heart. 

Even when put to the torture, Ravaillac denied that he had any accom- 
plices. He had struck, he said, solely on his own account, because the King 
was the friend of heretics. But Spain reaped all the profit of the deed. 
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Henry’s armament against her came to naught, and his wife, the friend of 
Spain, succeeded to his authority. 

Henry IV. was the hero of his people. We have no space for all the stories 
they treasure of his wit, his courage, and his generosity. We are spared, too, 
from telling the evil side of his life, his follies among women, and his ingrati- 
tude toward friends. We cannot place Henry on the very highest plane of 
heroism among those who have won the greatest success purely by deserving : 
it,—by excellence in the noblest qualities of our human nature. In this lofti- 
est rank, to stand by the side of our own Washington, France offers us only 
two names, Joan of Arc and Louis IX. But among that second class, who 
have been perhaps even more successful in a material sense, who have done evil 
that good might come, have matched treachery against treachery, and beaten the 
world at its own worldly game—among such names Henry IV. must rank in the 
very front. Perhaps no man but he could have performed his task, and 
brought order out of hopeless chaos, brought back peace, honor and prosperity 
to exhausted France. 


HENRY IV. HAILED AS KING BY THE GUARDS OF HENry III. 


THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE 
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Chapter XCII 


RICHELIEU ESTABLISHES THE ABSOLUTE POWER OF THE 
BOURBON KINGS. 


ENRY IV. was the first King of France belonging 

to that younger branch of the Capetians, known as 
the house of Bourbon. For exactly two centuries the 
Bourbons reigned undisputed over their kingdom; and 
in all that time only five monarchs ascended the 
/ throne. After Henry came the long reigns of Louis 
LZ — XIII., XIV., XV., and XVI., then the Revolution. 
Sy Ke : To understand this period of the Bourbons, during 
QTY? ee the sovereigns became absolute in France, we must glance 
for a moment over the various powers existing in the state. Far 
back in barbarous days all authority had belonged to the war- 
riors—that is, to the mass of the people themselves. Their 
chiefs, like Hermann and Clovis, were freely elected and held 
their rank only by personal ability in leadership. 

When, however, the Franks scattered over France and be- 
came heads of a vast and populous domain, there was no prac- 
tical way by which the widely separated warriors could express 

their authority, and it was gradually usurped by a few of their chiefs. The 

people lost all influence, and at last, through misery and war, sank into ignorant 
“and abject slavery. 

Then slowly, at first through the efforts of the trading class, the city burgh- 

ers, the people began to re-assert themselves, to gather wealth, and with it 

education and intelligence. We have seen the cities growing more and more 
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powerful, until in the later Valois period Paris was stronger than any single 
noble. We shall now see this strength of the people still further increasing 
with their intellect—first in the cities, then among the country peasants, until 
at last, in the great Revolution of 1789, they burst all bounds and re-established 
themselves as the only source of authority, the only true foundation upon which 
a government can be constructed. 

In 1610, however, this great truth was by no means accepted. There were 
three, if not four, powers which considered themselves vastly more important 
than the ignorant and cown-trodden people. These were the King, the Nobil- 
ity, the Clergy, and the Law. Least prominent of these at the time was the 
Law. Weak because only the weak obeyed it, it became a mere tool in the 
hands of the strong. Its main representative was the Parliament of Paris, 
which was in no respect a parliament in the modern sense—that is, an assem- 
bly of law-makers,—but was only a body of judges to interpret the law, without 
being allowed either to alter or enforce it. Asa rule, they were easily brought 
into subjection to whoever or whatever was temporarily in control of them. 

Far more majestic than the Law was the Church. Indeed, you will recall 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries the priests were the true rulers of France. 
Gradually, however, their power decayed. Some of the cardinals and bishops 
were much better politicians than churchmen. Not realizing that their influ- 
ence depended at bottom on the true reverence in which men held them, they 
gradually lost reverence and influence together. After the downfall of the 
“Catholic League” we hear little of the Church as an independent power. 

The Nobility had also been given its chance at ruling, in the eleventh and 
succeeding centuries, but lost dominion through the narrow selfishness of its 
members. Had they chosen to unite, they would have been invulnerable; but 
they wasted their strength battling against one another; and each was ready to 
sacrifice the good of his order for his own private profit. So the old families 
of nobles wasted away, and their ranks had to be again and again replenished 
from the lower classes. 

There remained only the power of the kingship. This, as we have seen, 
became strong in the hands of each strong man; in the hands of a fool, sur- 
rounded only by the tools of his folly, it became a mere cipher, and the land 
plunged into anarchy. Now, however, during more than a century, four able 
men, one after the other, held, if not the name, at least the authority of the 
kingship. To the gallant Henry IV. succeeded the far-seeing, inflexible min- 
ister, Richelieu, then the crafty Mazarin, then the “ superb monarch,” Louis 
XIV., who stands, for all the world, as the pinnacle of absolute power, sumptu- 


ously elegant, royally magnificent. 
During each of the brief intervals which separate these four remarkable 
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men, the nobles make effort to regain their importance. But each time they are 
defeated, showing themselves ever feebler, until they, too, sink into mere 
shadows like the clergy, and there is no real power left which shall stand be- 
tween an arrogant, incompetent king and his exasperated people. 

The first of these spasmodic reactions against the growing power of royalty 
occurred on the death of Henry IV. His son, Louis XIII. (1610-1643), was 
only nine years old. So the real authority lay for a time with the queen, Mary 
di Medici. She immediately abandoned her husband’s vigorous policy, and 
placed France under the wing of mighty Spain. The great minister, Sully, 
was driven out of office, and the young king was wedded to a Spanish princess, 
Anne, called Anne of Austria, both Austria and Spain being still under the 
same royal house, the Hapsburgs. 

Mary ruled wholly through her Italian friends and favorites, who openly sold 
everything for money and made justice a mockery. The Florentine, Concini, 
her chief friend, took Sully’s place, and made himself a general and Marshal of 
France, though he had never seen a battle. When the French nobles revolted 
against all this, clamoring for a share in the spoils, Mary satisfied them with 
pensions and large sums of ready cash. When these were spent, they naturally 
revolted again, and so got more pay and yet more, until all the treasure of 
Henry IV. was spent, and the state reeled under the burden. The Huguenot 
nobles of the south also rose, and began planning a sort of Protestant republic 
within France, with its capital at La Rochelle. 

The Queen and her frightened Italians called a new man into their councils 
(1616), a young French bishop, afterward a Cardinal, Richelieu. ‘“ He knows 
more,” said Concini, “than all their graybeards.” At this time Richelieu was 
a slight and delicate man, scarce thirty years old. He was of noble race, and 
had been a soldier before his family influence secured him a bishopric. His 
energy and courage revived at once the falling fortunes of the Italians. The 
chiefs of the rebellious nobles were arrested, their bewildered followers de- 
feated, and the Queen was triumphant. 

But now a new hand appeared in the game: the young King, being as much 
under control of favorites as his mother, was persuaded by them to assert his 
royal authority. Concini was arrested and killed. Richelieu is said to have 
known of the scheme, but refrained from interference. He was ordered from 
Paris, however, with the weeping Queen-mother; and now the King’s favorites 
ruled in their turn. 

’ This only increased the waste and weakness, and finally King Louis 
made peace with his mother, and she returned to Paris. Richelieu, her chief 
counsellor, became the King’s chief counsellor as well, for he was the one 
strong man, whose help proved serviceable. He was made chief minister in 
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1624; and from that time till his death in 1642, he was the real ruler of the 
kingdom. 

Let us dismiss Louis XIII. with a word: he was a weak and not over-bril- 
liant or energetic man, but honorable and well meaning; and this great thing 
he did: though Richelieu soon grew offensively arrogant and was personally 
distasteful to the King, yet Louis kept him in office all his life, bceause Rich- 
elieu did what no other man could do,—made France peaceful and prosperous 
at home, and mighty and honored abroad. 

It is related of Henry IV. that once his favorite mistress tried to persuade 
him to dismiss his minister, Sully. But, though Henry loved the lady, and was 
even planning to make her Queen of France, he answered: “I could sooner 
get ten queens as fair even as you than one minister such as Sully.” 

In the same spirit Louis upheld Richelieu, though it is said the minister at 
times lectured his royal master as if he were a schoolboy, and though all the 
court plotted against the haughty Cardinal. The whole twenty years of his 
supremacy embraced one long succession of conspiracies. The King’s brother 
twice entered into schemes against both Richelieu and Louis. He was driven 
from France. The young Queen Anne tried her hand against the Cardinal, 
and, perhaps, the King. She was publicly reprimanded before the assembled 
council of the kingdom. 

Then came the turn of the Queen-mother, who had brought Richelieu to 
power. In 1630, Louis, being very ill, Mary and many of her courtiers knelt 
to him and secured a promise that Richelieu should be dismissed. The King, 
with returning health, hesitated; and Mary forced matters by a furious scene, 
in which she outrageously insulted the minister before his master’s face, and 
demanded the promised dismissal. 

The King turned away in silence. Richelieu retired from the palace court. 
His frightened sycophants deserted him in a body and flocked to the Queen- 
mother. The minister remained alone, apparently beaten. But Louis, perhaps 
after long struggle with himself, sent for the one great man he knew, and bade 
him resume his authority. “Continue,” he said, “to serve meas you have 
done, and I will continue to uphold you despite all your enemies.” 

That day on which the courtiers deserted Richelieu was long remembered 
among them as the “Day of Dupes.” Mary was banished, and fled from 
France. Her chief supporters were imprisoned or executed. Other conspir- 
acies against the Cardinal followed—plots of nobles, of kingly favorites, of as- 
sassins, but none again so dangerous as the “ Day of Dupes.” 

What was it that Richelieu did for France to deserve this unshakable sup- 
port from Louis? The Cardinal himself has left us his answer in his dying 


will, which bequeathed his fortune to the King. “When your Majesty,” he 
56 
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says, “determined to give me at the same time membership in your councils 
and a large share of your confidence, I can truly say that the Huguenots divided 
the state with you, that the nobles acted as though they were not your subjects, 
and the more powerful governors of the provinces as though they were sover- 
eigns of their charges. I may say, moreover, that foreign allies scorned us . . 
. . I promised your Majesty to employ all my ability, and all the authority it 
should please you to delegate to me, in ruining the Huguenot party, in lower- 
ing the pride of the nobles, and in restoring your name to the position it should 
occupy among foreign nations.” 

All he had promised to attempt, this far-seeing, never yielding man of iron 
achieved. He extinguished the Huguenots as a political power. He defeated 
their armies, and then laid siege to their stronghold, the seaport city of La 
Rochelle. Its massive walls and forts were practically impregnable to the artil- 
lery of the time. Its open harbor gave free entrance to supplies. The fleets. 
of Protestant England were at its service. or over a century it had stood de- 
fiant and implacable, a centre of revolt against the King. Men sneered when 
Richelieu ranged his armies before it. The ambitious Cardinal had over- 
stepped himself, they said. He should have kept to his own trade of diplo- 
macy. 

But Richelieu had only returned to his first love. His critics forgot that 
he had been a soldier before he was a churchman. He resolved to starve out 
the city, and, to accomplish this, began building a gigantic mole completely 
across the mouth of its harbor. The besieged laughed when the first loads of 
stone were dumped into the ocean; but the tremendous barrier slowly stretched. 
out a remorseless arm from either side. Storm and tide carried it away repeat- 
edly, but at last ocean herself surrendered before this indomitable man. The 
mole was completed, the harbor blocked. 

Twice the English ships tried to force their way through the narrow open- 
ing that remained. Twice they were beaten back, King Louis and Richelieu 
fighting side by side among the French troops upon the barrier. In simple 
physical courage, it would be hard to say which one of them was the braver. 
At last the English fleet sailed away in despair, and the real grim siege began. 

The brave Rochellois had sworn to slay the first man who suggested sur- 
render. They turned their non-combatants out of the city, but Richelieu drove: 
them back to starve under the walls. For fifteen months Rochelle held out, 
and when it surrendered, more than half of its people had died. Of the sur- 
vivors less than a hundred and fifty were still capable of bearing arms. It was. 
a city of death. 

In another year Richelieu, still acting as his own general, had completely 
crushed the Huguenot strength throughallsouthern France. Then, having con- 
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quered, he granted them generous terms. The fortifications of Rochelle and 
other Protestant cities were destroyed, but the Edict of Nantes remained the 
law. This was a noteworthy step in civilizaiton. A Catholic Cardinal allowed 
Protestants to worship in their own way—not because they could compel the 
right with their swords, but solely from his own sense of justice and wisdom. 
Every means of persuasion was indeed employed to win the Huguenots back to 
the ancient faith; and by degrees most of the gentry adopted it. 

Richelieu’s second great object, the breaking of the power of the nobles, he 
accomplished with an iron hand. All the strong castles, the last remnants of 
feudalism, were destroyed by royal order. Great lords who had indulged in 
their popular pastime of rebellion, or even in the ignoring of lesser laws, were 
not pardoned and given honors and estates; they were hanged, a mode of treat- 
ment to which the order was totally unaccustomed. It made the survivors hate 
the Cardinal, but it taught them discretion, and the open revolts of former 
days sank to secret and treacherous plots against the life of their formidable foe. 

In his efforts abroad Richelieu was equally successful. This was the period 
of the tragic Thirty Years’ War in Germany. Its earlier part had just come to 
an end with the complete triumph of the Hapsburg Emperors. Richelieu, re- 
turning to the policy of Henry IV., saw the necessity of breaking the Austro- 
Spanish power. It was he who launched the Swedes of Gustavus Adolphus 
against the Emperor. In the mean time, he himself attacked the Spaniards in 
Italy, and by a brilliant campaign, and still more brilliant diplomacy, shattered 
their prestige, and restored French influence in Italy toa height it had not 
known since the defeat of Francis I. at Pavia. 

The peace of Cherasco (1631), which closed this Italian struggle, was 
brought to the French and Austro-Spanish armies just as they were drawn up 
for battle. The cannonading had begun, when “ Signor Mazarini,” an Italian 
gentleman in the service of the Pope, came galloping up and dashed between 
the closing lines of foes, waving his papers and crying “Peace!’’ The dra- 
matic scene made the fortune of the messenger. Richelieu became acquainted 
with him, recognized his ability, secured his services, and finally made him his 
successor in France, as Cardinal Mazarin. 

Meanwhile, the Swedes, having almost crushed the Hapsburg power in Ger- 
many, lost their great leader Gustavus (1632); and Richelieu now had France 
enter the war there in earnest, to snatch the rewards, which the exhausted com- 
batants were no longer in position to deny her. He seized on Lorraine. 
French victories won for him part of Flanders and Alsace, then Spanish pos- 
sessions, while in the southwest, he gained Rousillon, the only Spanish prov- 
ince north of the Pyrenees. 

At home the great minister devoted himself to the encouragement of liter- 
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ature and art. He had court receptions of his own, rivalling in splendor those 
of the King. He founded the first regular French newspaper, the Gazette, and 
used its pages repeatedly to do, what no previous ruler had condescended to,— 
explain to the public his actions and his reasons. He created the French Royal 
Academy, an official organization, to consist always of forty of the most prom- 
inent writers in France. The “Forty Immortals,” as they are called, have had 
much to do with the literary development of their country. 

Richelieu also encouraged the drama, and under him wrote Pierre Corneille, 
the first great tragic dramatist of France. © Yet here, as always, the Cardinal was 
a tyrant. He had literary aspirations of his own; and, furious that the public 
preferred Corneille’s work to his, he persecuted the great author and sought to 
belittle his work. 

The world of writers sneered at Richelieu, while they feared him. The 
common people too, ground down with taxes for his wars, gave thanks and lit 
bonfires at his death. Louis XIII., informed of his minister’s end, said coldly: 
“So dies a great statesman.” The Cardinal had won the respect and fear of 
all men, but the affection of none. ; 

Richelieu’s last advice to the King was to confer the ministerial place and 
authority upon his secretary, Cardinal Mazarin. Louis did so, and then, as if 
his own life had been indeed bound up with that of his all-powerful servant, 
the King died in 1643, within less than six months of his minister’s death. 

“ After the lion comes the fox,” said the French wits, when the Italian 
Mazarin succeeded Richelieu. The new minister hastened to make friends 
with everybody, with the Queen, Anne of Austria, who seems to have devoted 
herself to him with real affection; with the exiled and imprisoned nobles, who 
were all pardoned; and with the people, who were promised a reduction of 
taxes. A general millennium seemed to have dawned. 

The wars of Richelieu had developed two celebrated French generals—the 
young Prince of Condé, a descendant of the Bourbon princes of that name, and 
Marshal Turenne. These generals gained five great victories over the Haps- 
burg armies on the German frontier. Condé beat them at Rocroi in 1643, when 
the renowned Spanish infantry was literally wiped out. He and Turenne de- 
feated them at Nordlingen in 1645, and Condé won Dunkirk from them in 
1646. Then Turenne gained the great battle of Zusmarshausen, and Condé 
that of Lens, both in 1648, the year when the Peace of Westphalia finally 
ended the fearful Thirty Years’ War. The Hapsburg strength -was broken, 
and France had become the chief state in Europe. 

But alas! the son of Louis XIII., who succeeded him as Louis XIV. (1643— 
1715), came to the throne a child, five years old; and the nobles soon resumed 
their old struggle for power. The situation became almost an exact duplicate 
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of that under Mary di Medici. The foreign queen, careless of the interests of 
France; the Italian minister of inferior rank, grasping after wealth and honors; 
the wasted treasure, which had been accumulated by the former minister and 
king; the nobles, clamorous for their share of spoils; all these things repeated 
themselves. Only now the nobles were far weaker than before, and Mazarin 
far shrewder and abler than the equally greedy Concini. 

Yet Mazarin soon became the most unpopular man in France. Anne of 
Austria steadily upheld him—perhaps she had secretly become his wife—and 
twice she and the little King had to flee with him from Paris. The compli- 
cated struggles of the period are called the War of the ronde, though, indeed, 
they scarcely deserve to be known as wars at all. They were more like street 
riots. The name /ronde itself was given to the nobles’ party in derision. The 
word meant a sling, something like our modern boys’ pebble or bean shooter, 
such as was used by the street gamins of Paris in their youthful battles with 
one another; and the civil war was said to be no more serious than the boys’ 
pebble-shooter strife. 

It began with the arrest of a Paris magistrate, Broussel, for refusing to 
obey Mazarin. The Parisians flew to arms and compelled the release of their 
champion. ‘“ Let us recognize,” cries a secretly issued pamphlet of the time, 
“that the great are great only because we carry them on our shoulders.” It is 
the first feeble uplifting of our modern belief in the equality of men. 

The two generals, Condé and Turenne, both plunged eagerly into this quar- 
rel, as did most of the nobility, changing sides with easy indifference as their 
personal interests suggested. The confused struggle lasted from 1648 to 1653. 
The common people soon wearied of it and abandoned its prosecution to the 
nobles. Condé became their champion and brought Spanish troops into 
France. Turenne, taking the court side, defeated Condé under the walls of 
Paris and again at Dunkirk, proving himself the abler general of the two. 
Spain withdrew from the contest, and Condé made his peace with the court. 
Thus Mazarin finally triumphed, having gained first one leader to his side and 
then another, and taken subtle advantage of every blunder of his antagonists. 

He became as omnipotent in France as Richelieu had ever been. His seven 
nieces were courted as eagerly as queens. Two of them married Italian princes, 
the others, five of the greatest of the French lords. The Cardinal himself ac- 
cumulated a fortune that made him the richest subject in the world. He had 
followed Richelieu’s policy abroad, and he also copied him by patronizing the 
fine arts and, when he died, by recommending to King Louis his most valued 
assistant as his successor. 

Mazarin, however, by no means stands in the same rank arth Richelieu. 
Most of the later Cardinal’s successes had been only the natural outcome and 
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fruition of his predecessor’s plans. Mazarin’s blunders and failures were all 
his own. He died in 1661, lamenting only that he must surrender the excite- 
ment of life, his beautiful paintings, and his books. He left France the 
strongest state in Europe, and the kingly power absolute in France. 


THE DEATH OF MAZARIN 
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Chapter XLT 
THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


OUNTING the reign of Louis XIV. as beginning when 
his father’s ended, in 1643, it is the longest in French 
history, covering seventy-two years. But the real rule 
of the King dates only from Mazarin’s death in 1661. 

When, on the morning following this event, the 
various heads of departments appealed to the young 
monarch of twenty-three: “ Your Majesty, to whom 

shall we now go for instructions?’’ Louis answered most unex- 
pectedly: “To me.” From that day until his death he re- 
mained his own chief minister. He had endured under Mazarin 
more than enough of having a subject mightier than himself. 
Never has Europe known a monarch who wielded more 
absolute power. “Iam the state,” he said; and it is true that all 
the various divisions which we have seen in the state were now 
become as nothing under the King’s feet. What was the char- 


acter of the man who held this awful responsibility? He was a shy and slow 
and rather heavy young fellow, the despair of his teachers as a boy, and so 
poorly educated that he declared he had almost committed suicide through 
despondency at his own deficiencies. That such a lad became a great mon- 
arch was due solely to his intense determination—vanity some have called 
it, but determination seems the juster word. He was inflexibly resolved to 
make all men acknowledge him as the greatest of sovereigns. He recog- 
nized his duty to his people, and sought to make them prosper; but he wanted 
the full applause of the world for all he did. 
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No common laborer could have toiled harder than did Louis at his work of 
government. He surrounded himself with able assistants, and tried hard to see 
with their eyes, to understand with their brains. Both the success and failure 
of his reign sprang from his own character of intense determination and intense 
application, stimulated by the desire for applause, but limited by a very mod- 
erate capability. 

In its general outline, this period strongly resembles that of Francis I., a 
century and a half before. Louis, like Francis, inherited power when young 
and ambitious, and started with the enthusiasm of youth to do warlike deeds, 
and stir up unnecessary wars. Possessing a country made rich and prosperous 
by his predecessors, he was at first showily successful; but gradually all Europe 
united against him, and France became exhausted and sank into poverty and 
utter misery. His later years, though hardly to be called failures, did not 
realize the hopes and promise of his youth, and he died in gloom and disap- 
pointment. 

We can see a yet further similarity between him and Francis in the support 
which each gave to literature, art, and architecture. The age of Louis XIV. is 
the great literary period of France, its Augustan age, with Louis playing the 
part of a somewhat indiscriminate Augustus. He had a long list of authors, to 
whom he gave generous pensions. Those who fared best were the historians, 
on whom depended the monarch’s reputation with posterity. But far down 
and inconspicuous on the list we find Racine, who shares with Corneille the 
fame of being France’s grandest tragedian; and we find also Moliére, most won- 
derful among comedy authors, actors, and theatre managers, the French Shake- 
speare,—whom we could wish Louis had better appreciated. 

Yet the “Grand Monarch” did his best. He listened to the reading of 
Moliére’s plays; and we even find him inviting the author to dine with him 
alone, that all the supercilious court might see the value set upon this ex-valet 
and play-actor, whose body the churchmen refused to bury in consecrated 
ground. Other great literary names adorn Louis’s reign, too numerous to men- 
tion; indeed, the whole court began to take a literary tone. 

This court was far different, far more gorgeous than in any previous era. 
Louis wished to have all his nobles around him, He discouraged them from 
staying home on their estates. They might grow too powerful and rebellious 
there. So those who insisted on absenting themselves from his circle, were 
watched with jealous suspicion. 

To keep the faithful ones amused there was one continuous round of feasts 
and fétes, picnics, and hunting parties. Often one of those neglected estates 
was squandered upon a single entertainment. Not since the height of Roman 
splendor had Europe known such magnificence of display, such brilliancy of 
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wit. It has been said that the courtiers of this period had no home life, and the 
charge seems sadly true. They had no time for real happiness. 

With all this resplendent world centering round one man, and a vain man 
at that, you can imagine what flattery was heaped upon him. His court de- 
clared him the “sun”’ of the universe, and Louis, accepting their homage, took 
for his emblem a rising sun. 

All these royal extravagances made the country’s money flow like water. 
And we have not yet spoken of Louis’s two most extravagant tastes—for war 
and for building. These, he felt, were the two things best calculated to dis- 
play his splendor to the outside world. Bridges and good roads multiplied all 
through France, and huge fortresses rose on her every frontier, the work of 
Louis’s famous military engineer, Vauban. You can imagine, too, what enor- 
mous palaces were required to house Louis’s multitudinous court, with its end- 
less retinue of servants. The magnificent edifices and park at Versailles form 
the King’s best-known effort in this direction. 

Yet, despite all its gilded splendor, this era plainly shows the disadvantages 
of concentrating all power in the hands of one man. However well-meaning, 
Louis could not help but lose all true sense of the proportions of life. He 
spent much on the roads and bridges for his people, but still more on the for- 
tresses for glory, and most of all on himself and his pleasure houses. Nor could 
he see any disproportion in this! Was he not the centre of the universe for 
which the rest existed? 

Colbert, a man of unquestioned financial genius, managed the King’s 
money affairs, and succeeded at first in making France prosperous. At the 
same time he drew from the land such abundant revenues as its kings had never 
before known. Yet even Colbert could not keep pace with the boundless ex- 
travagance of the court, and he failed at last, and died in despair. Everything 
fell back into disorder, and then came ruin. 

During Louis’s early days these evil consequences lay hidden; only the 
surface splendor was visible, and all Europe was dazzled. The petty German 
princes struggled to imitate the “Grand Monarch” with his authors, his court, 
his forts and his palaces. and most of all, they sought to copy his absolutism 
in government. Fora time, at least, Germany became a mere tail to the French 
kite, feebly soaring after, where Louis led. 

For war, the young monarch had his two great generals, Turenne and 
Condé; and he speedily let the world know his bellicose intentions. The 
French and Spanish ambassadors in London had a childish squabble about pre- 
cedence, and Louis took the matter up in earnest. He threatened war, and 
compelled the decaying Spanish kingdom to consent that the Frenchman should 
stand first. In Rome, too, finding his ambassador not treated with sufficient 
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respect, Louis insisted that the Pope should not only publicly apologize, but 
should erect a monument in Rome recording his punishment and its cause. 

Louis had been married by Mazarin to a Spanish princess. He now found 
an excuse in her name, for claiming the Spanish possessions in Flanders 
(1667). Invading them with Turenne, he seized city after city, almost without 
opposition. At the same time Condé took possession of Franche Comté. 

Spain was too feeble to resist; but all Europe was seriously alarmed, and 
the first coalition, of England, Sweden, and Holland, was formed against 
France. Turenne and Condé would have had their master push on, for none 
of the menacing powers were ready for war; but Louis yielded and made a 
peace, by which he kept what he had won in Flanders, but restored Franche 
Comte. 

Holland was the land which feared Louis most; for it lay just beyond 
Spanish Flanders, the next morsel for the voracious Frenchman to devour. So 
it was Holland that was most vigorous in its opposition, and Louis learned to 
hate the land with a bitter personal enmity. The strength of Spain had been 
broken in the effort to conquer sturdy little Holland; now France was to batter 
herself against the same unyielding wall. 

Louis laid all his plans to this end. The English King, Charles II., needed 
money, and became a regular pensioner of France, obedient to its monarch’s 
will. Sweden was dissuaded from the Dutch alliance by the same method; 
and Louis rushed fiercely upon his isolated foe (1672). 

Holland seemed helpless before the giant assault. The whole southern half 
of the land was occupied by the French armies, and only the city of Amster- 
dam held out. — In their despair the Dutch burghers talked of embarking with 
their goods upon their fleet, and sailing away to some other continent. But 
William of Orange, the future King William III. of England, now took control 
of their counsels. Under his dauntless leadership, they cut their dykes and let 
the ocean overflow their land. One foe drove out the other; the French fled 
before the seas. 

A second European coalition against France was hastily formed by William, 
who thus saved his own country, but brought evil upon two of his allies, Spain 
and Germany. These two powers, exhausted by the Thirty Years’ War, proved 
no match for France. Condé again snatched Franche Comté from Spain. 
Turenne ravaged the Palatinate, the German Rhineland, Louis having given 
deliberate orders that all that part of Germany should be made a desert, so as 
to be unable to support an army against him. Moreover, the French admiral, 
Du Quesne, thrice defeated the Dutch fleets in the Mediterranean, completely 
crushing them and making France mistress of that important sea. 

There were other lesser victories and some defeats; but Turenne was slain 
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in battle, Condé retired from active life, and finally the enraged English people 
seemed on the point of forcing their King to join the alliance against France. 
Then Louis consented toa peace, the peace of Nymwegen (1678), which marks 
the zenith of his power. Franche Comté and most of Flanders were perma- 
nently attached to France, and the French parliament ostentatiously conferred 
upon their King the title of Louis the Great. 

Ten years of nominal peace followed, during which the French Monarch 
continued to seize one German city after another. His excuses for these rob- 
beries were of the flimsiest, but the German Empire was too feeble to defend 
itself. In 1681 he snatched the great city of Strasburg, on the Rhine, and 
turned it into a tremendous fortress, the bulwark of his kingdom to the east, 
and the defense of France against Germany for nearly two centuries. 

We have seen Louis quarrelling with the Pope. His troubles in that quar- 
ter became more and more violent, and the King, wishing to show that he only 
upheld his rights and was not really a bad Catholic, began persecuting his Pro- 
testant subjects. Thus he reopened the old religious troubles which had before 
proved the bane of France. Louis’s queen was dead. He had always been 
more or less under the influence of mistresses, and now he was completely de- 
voted, and probably secretly married, to Madame de Maintenon, the widow of 
the well-known author, Scarron. 

Madame de Maintenon was a strict Catholic, and encouraged the King in his 
new policy of persecution. Finally, in 1685, he formally revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, which had granted the Huguenots freedom of worship. Protestantism 
was abolished in the kingdom, and at the same time the Protestants were for- 
bidden to emigrate. Property was confiscated, ministers were executed. The 
Huguenots were no longer strong enough for armed resistance; but by degrees 
the more resolute of them managed to flee from France, despite Louis's orders 
and the efforts of his spies. They settled in Germany, some in the southern part 
of our own country, and some in other lands. It is estimated that France lost 
upward of half a million of her most valuable subjects—an earnest, able, moral, 
industrious people, whom she could ill spare. In the wars that followed, whole 
regiments of Huguenots were enlisted against France from her own exiles. 

In 1688, William of Orange became King of England, and from that mo- 
ment England became the centre of a determined resistance to the aggressions 
of the Bourbon monarchs. Louis supported the exiled English king, James IL., 
against William, and lent James an army to invade Ireland. James was de- 
feated at the Boyne, and the Frenchmen returned home, carrying with them 
large numbers of the Irish people, who loyally insisted on clinging to the for- 
tunes of James, and became among the most gallant soldiers of France, thereby 
partly recompensing her for the loss of the Huguenots. 
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There was a second European war against France, eatending from 1688 
to 1697. The French marshal, Luxemburg, won several brilliant victories 
on the Rhine frontier, and the Palatinate was devastated even more cruelly 
than before; but the Austrian general, Prince Eugene, now appeared, and had 
rather the best of the French in Italy. At sea Admiral Tourville was defeated 
by the British off La Hogue, but was twice victorious over them, at Beachy 
Head (1690) and at Lagos (1693). The peace of 1697 left all parties with 
their possessions just about as they had been before this blind expenditure of 
wealth and blood. j 

The long strain began to tell upon France.. Her prosperity was disappear- 
ing; Louis was grown old; the glamour of his fame was failing; his wealth was 
gone; his best generals were dead, or, like the Huguenot admiral, Du Quesne, 
driven from his service, And now came Louis's greatest opportunity, his 
chance to realize one of his dearest life-dreams, and his final effort to retain 
the grandeur that was fast slipping away from him. 

The last direct heir to the Spanish throne died in 1700. The Austrian Em- 
perors, the younger branch of the Hapsburgs, claimed to succeed their relations 
in Spain. Louis XIV. advanced the claim of his Spanish wife. She was 
long dead, but her rights, he declared, had descended to his grandson, Philip. 
The dying Spanish King made a will in favor of this Philip; but to give the 
crown to him was practically to place it in Louis’s hands, and Europe was not 
likely to permit such a dangerous increase of his power. 

Louis seems to have hesitated before accepting the baneful gift, but finally 
despatched his grandson into Spain, with, according to legend, the farewell 
words: “Go, my son! There are no longer any Pyrenees.” Spain welcomed 
Philip readily, but Austria protested. All Europe joined the protest, and the 
War of the Spanish Succession was begun (1701-1713). England, Holland, 
Austria, Germany, and Portugal were arrayed against France and feeble 
Spain. 

This was the war of the great victories of the English general, Marlborough, 
and the Austrian, Prince Eugene. Louis was at last exhausted and over- 
matched. At first he was successful. Bavaria joined him; his Marshal Vil- 
lars outgeneraled the Austrians, and in 1703 threatened to capture Vienna. 
But a Protestant revolt in France called Villars home, and Marlborough and 
Eugene, attacking his incompetent successors, won the first of their triumphs 
at Blenheim in 1704. This battle drove the French back to the Rhine, and 
conquered Bavaria for the allies. 

In 1706 Marlborough defeated the French at Ramillies, despite the heroism 
of the Irish regiments fighting for France. This battle established Marlbor- 
ough in Flanders; and at the same time Eugene forced the French out of Italy 
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by his victory at Turin. In Spain the Austrian claimant to the throne drove 
Philip from Madrid. Marshal Villars, however, partially restored the balance 
by defeating the Germans along the Rhine. 

In 1708, Marlborough and Eugene advanced together to the French fron- 
tier in Flanders and won the battle of Oudenarde. They entered France, and 
some of their troops even raided as far as Versailles. Louis, broken and hum- 
bled, sued for peace. But one of the conditions stipulated by the allies, was 
that he should join them with his armies in driving his grandson Philip out of 
Spain. This Louis refused to do. “If I must make war,” he said, “I will 
fight my enemies rather than my own child.” 

In his despair he did what he had never before condescended to do, appealed 
to his people for help, explaining his position and bidding his subjects be judges 
between him and his enemies. The appeal was successful. The allies had 
thought France exhausted and helpless at their feet, but to their amazement an 
army of over a hundred thousand men rose as if by magic to replace those that 
had been destroyed. The King’s royal plate and jewels went to the mint, 
along with those of many a lesser man, to furnish supplies. Villars was placed 
in command, and met Marlborough and Eugene at Malplaquet in 1709. They 
defeated him; but they lost twenty thousand men, while his loss was not half 
so great, and he was promptly ready to renew the struggle. “Another such 
defeat,” he wrote Louis, “ will save France.” 

The allies wearied of the endless contest, especially England, whose wealth 
was supporting all the other nations. The war languished. Finally England 
withdrew from the coalition, and the Peace of Utrecht followed (1713). France 
retained her European territories undiminished, and Philip was acknowledged 
King of Spain, though with the loss of Gibraltar and all the Spanish posses- 
sions in Italy and Flanders. 

The French accepted with joy a peace which at least brought them no dis- 
honor. They would probably have accepted any other as gladly, for the land 
was exhausted, the peasantry dying off by thousands, of privation. In about ten 
years the population of France had sunk from fifteen to twelve millions. Her 
debt had increased to half a billion dollars, and she was borrowing money at 
four hundred per cent. 

Louis himself, utterly worn out, was now permitted to die in such quiet as 
his buzzing, bickering court afforded. He had been left singularly alone in his 
old age. His son and two of his grandsons were dead. His only surviving 
grandson was in Spain; his eldest great-grandson also died, and the King’s 
heir was his second great-grandson, a little child. Intrigues of every sort sur- 
rounded the throne. The successive deaths of so many princes of the royal house 
naturally roused suspicions of murder. All men were uneasy and insecure, and 
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they waited with impatience for Louis to depart, that they might seize some 
share of power in the regency to follow. 

The “ Grand Monarch” seemed forgotten before his death. Even Madame 
De Maintenon half abandoned him. Yet his exit was as calm and haughty and 
dignified as his life had been. “Why weep,” he said to an attendant by his 
bedside. “ Did you think me immortal?” Then he bade a polite and kindly 
farewell to all around him, blessed the little Dauphin, earnestly besought his 
counsellors to keep the land at peace, and passed quietly away. 
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LovIs XV. AT THE DEATH-BED OF LOUIS XIV. 


Chapter XCIV 


'4EATH had spared Louis XIV. too long. He had 
outlived his fame and his era. Absolutism had 
been tried and had failed; and Frenchmen, having 
been reduced all to the same level of nothingness 
beneath Louis, began to recognize their own brother- 
hood and to talk of the equality of man. They were 
restless under the aged despot’s heavy hand, blamed him 
=} Ra, for all the country had suffered, and hailed his death with joy. 
v4 i Throughout France there were cheers and merry-makings, such as 
we associate with births and weddings, rather than with death. 
His great-grandson, Louis XV. (1715-1774), was nicknamed 
the Well-Beloved; and with perennial enthusiasm the people 


looked to him to end all their sufferings. They knew, however, 

ell “s that their hopes must be deferred for a little while, since at his 

te accession the Well-Beloved was, as his predecessor had been, a 
child of only five years. 

The Duke of Orleans, a Prince of the Bourbons descended from Louis 
XIII., was made Regent; and no one expected any good of him. He was an 
able man, but thoroughly self-centred, licentious, and debauched. He had been 
openly accused by the populace of scheming to poison the entire race of Louis 
XIV., and thus clear his own path to the throne. Now only the feeble little 
Louis XV. and Philip of Spain remained between Orleans and this goal. 
Philip had formally renounced all claim to the French throne, when he acquired 
Spain. So, if little Louis died, Orleans would be King of France. The child 
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did not die, and that seems a sufficient answer to the charges against Orleans. 
He was too wise a man to lead the uneasy and dangerous existence of a great 
criminal. 

Philip of Spain, however, believed all the rumors against his relative, and 
hated him. He even announced that, in case Louis XV. perished, he would 
reassert his own abandoned claim to France sooner than see Orleans profit by 
these wholesale deaths. So here were France and Spain already quarrelling 
with each other, the Pyrenees re-erected, and Louis XIV.’s dream of fusing the 
two lands into one great Bourbon monarchy, had perished with his other schemes. 

In 1717, France actually formed an alliance with her enemies, England and 
Holland, to guard against Philip’s pretensions to the throne. A war followed, 
in which Spain was completely humbled, though rather by England than by 
France. 

This was the period of the “Mississippi Bubble” (1716-1720), the most 
gigantic stock-jobbing operation the world has yet known. We have seen that 
Louis XIV. had left the finances of France in utter disorder. John Law, a 
Scotch gambler, undertook to set them straight. His idea was the same as has 
been repeatedly advanced since by ignorant financiers, that the government 
should issue mere paper money, promising to exchange it for real gold and 
silver on demand. The paper was so much more convenient than the heavy 
metals that Law thought people would prefer it, and, as they would not know 
how much of it was given out, the government could go on increasing its paper 
money indefinitely, pay off all its debts, and be as extravagant as it pleased. 

With this, Law united another plan, better known, though really less im- 
portant. He formed a commercial company under government protection, to 
. develop the resources of France’s American territory, the Mississippi Valley. 

At first, he was so successful that the Regent took an enthusiastic interest 
in his schemes. The country went crazy over the Mississippi project. Reports 
were circulated of the discovery of marvellous mines there, bursting with gold 
and silver. The’shares of the company, which had been issued to sell at $100 
each, were sold for ten, twenty, and at last even forty times their value. Ali 
the hoarded wealth of France was brought out, with which to speculate. No- 
bles sold their jewels and family plate to buy stock. Metal money was so in- 
convenient in such large sums that the paper of the government was accepted 
blindly, and passed swiftly from hand to hand. Nearly a billion dollars of it 
was soon in circulation, while all France contained less than a quarter of that 
amount in actual coin. 7 

Law was terrified by his own success. He tried vainly to check the govern- 
ment’s reckless issues of paper. He knew that his Mississippi shares could not 
possibly be worth the enormous sums people paid for them. The shrewder 
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speculators also became alarmed. They began to sell their shares of stock, 
and hoard in gold the enormous wealth they had acquired. This resulted ina 
demand on the government for metal in exchange for its paper, and soon the 
government had no metal to give. 

Then the crash came. Those who had the government paper could buy 
nothing with it. Those who held the Mississippi stock could scarce give it 
away. It was worthless. The government itself refused to accept its own 
paper for taxes. A few lucky speculators had made vast fortunes; but thou- 
sands of families, especially among the wealthier classes, were ruined. Suicides 
were numerous. Law barely escaped being torn to pieces, and fled in abject 
poverty from France. 

The Duke of Orleans, detested by all those victims who attributed their 
ruin to the government, died in 1723; but it was not until 1726 that the boy 
king, Louis, took any direct part in state affairs. His first act looked prom- 
ising. He dismissed the evil counsellors of the regency and appointed as his 
prime minister his own tutor, Bishop, and afterwards Cardinal, Fleury (1726- 
1743). 

Fleury was an honorableand able man, very cautious—too cautions, said his 
enemies—and growing old. He avoided war so far as he could, and allowed the 
country a chance to prosper by giving it peace. Public sentiment in France 
forced him into a struggle with Austria in 1733; and the two aged rivals of 
Louis XIV.’s later days, Prince Eugene and Marshal Villars, found themselves 
once more in the field. Villars, after two brilliant campaigns in Italy, died of 
age and exhaustion, and peace soon followed. 

During these years of prosperity France, by her avoidance of war, regained 
much of her ancient strength and prestige; and when Frederick of Prussia 
and Maria Theresa began their remarkable struggles, France was once more re- 
garded as the foremost state of Europe. 

As such she took a leading part in the general scramble after Maria Theresa’s 
dominions. Fleury died in the midst of it (1743), and Louis XV., in imitation 
of his great-grandfather, announced that henceforward he would be his own 
minister. In reality, he was at that hour in the hands of an energetic and 
patriotic woman, his mistress, the Duchess of Chateauroux. 

Under her urgence, Louis took a vigorous personal part in the widespread 
war, from which as yet France had gained little credit. England, Holland, and 
all the minor states had by this time ranged themselves on the side of Austria, 
while France had for allies Prussia and Spain. Louis put his trust in a half 
German general, Marshal Saxe, and with him advanced his armies into the old 
battle-ground of Flanders, now an Austrian possession. They won several vic- 
tories, especially the celebrated battle of Fontenoy, and captured several cities, 
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both in Flanders and in Italy. Frederick of Prussia got what he wanted, and 
abandoned the French alliance. France, thus left alone, once more maintained 
herself single-handed against Europe. The heroic times of the preceding cen- 
tury seemed come again. Louis and his general pushed on from victory to vic- 
tory, always offering peace. It was the one brilliant period of his reign. 

Once during the war Louis fell dangerously ill at Metz. He thought he 
was dying, so dismissed the Duchess of Chateauroux, who was tending him 
with real devotion, and prepared to make a goodly and sanctimonious end. He 
had as yet done nothing personally to relieve his people, but they attributed to 
him the benefits of Cardinal Fleury’s rule, and he was still the “ Well- 
Beloved.” All France prayed for him, and burst into almost hysterical joy 
when he recovered. ‘What have I done,” cried Louis in amaze, “that 
these people showid love me so?” His first act was to send for his discarded 
mistress to come back again; but she died soon after. 

With her perished the King’s ardor for war. A general treaty of peace was 
finally made in 1748. By it France, which had won so many victories and ex- 
pended so much blood and wealth, gained nothing. Louis had always boasted 
that he would “make peace like a King, not like a tradesman.” He seemed 
only anxious indeed to get back to his pleasures, and agreed to whatever terms 
his adversaries suggested. 

He had never been much of a man at best—lazy, ignorant, vastly afraid of 
appearing ridiculous, cold, and proud. But now he entered upon the second 
period of his life, that of open indulgence in every licentious debauchery. He 
became a mere animal, a beast, as utterly unfit to rule as a madman, with 
France for the mere instrument of his foul pleasures. His name has become a 
synonym for all that is contemptibly vile. He fell into the hands of a new 
mistress, the wife of an army-contractor, and ennobled her with the title of 
Madame de Pompadour. Until her death, in 1764, she was the real ruler of 
France, and ruled it to its ruin. 

It was she who had urged the weak peace of 1748; and when the terrible 
Seven Years’ War between Prussia and Austria broke out, she insisted that 
France ‘should interfere and support Maria Theresa, her only reason being 
that the Austrian Empress, eager for the alliance, had condescended to be gra- 
cious to the Pompadour, and had treated her as if she were a real queen. Her 
incompetent favorites were made the generals of France, and led their armies 
to defeat and disgrace. You may recall how they fled from the Prussians at 
Rossbach. When peace was made in 1763, France’s naval power had been de- 
stroyed, and she surrendered to England all the best of her enormous colonial 
possessions in India and America.’ The War had settled decisively that Eng- 
land and not France should be the great colonial empire. 
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Yet in her frivolous, incompetent way, Madame Pompadour meant well. 
She would have liked to improve the condition of the poor people, had it not 
been too troublesome. She wanted to patronize art, but failed to recognize its 
true expression, so that her period has been nicknamed “ the age of bad taste.”’ 
She did, indeed, receive and make quite a fuss over the grandest of musicians, 
Mozart; but alas, it was only because he came to her, not as a man, but as an 
infant prodigy, barely six years old, to bow and scrape like a little courtier and 
perform upon a piano which he could hardly reach. 

Can you imagine the court that surrounded Louis and this mistress? It 
has been aptly said that, through each of the Bourbon reigns, the courtiers ac- 
quired the vices of their King, without his virtues. From Henry IV. they 
caught his licentiousness, without his glory; from Louis XIII. his weakness, 
without humility; from Louis XIV. haughty pride, without perseverance; from 
the Duke of Orleans atheism and idleness, without ability ; and now from Louis 
XV. utter debauchery, without the single trifling good point we can find in 
him. He was ashamed of himself; they were not. He tried to hide from the 
nation he had abused and disgraced. He refused audience to all except his in- 
timates, and even built a private road from Versailles to St. Denis, passing 
around outside of Paris, that he need not face the reproachful eyes of his cap- 
ital. His name, ‘‘the Well-Beloved,” had become a scorn and a sarcasm. 

Louis understood very clearly that the fearful discontent and suffering in 
France must lead-to destruction of some nature, yet he took no steps to relieve 
it. “Our world will last our time,” he said cynically to his intimates, “after 
us let the deluge come if it will.” ‘After us, the deluge.” The words have 
acquired an evil notoriety hardly equalled by any other quotation in history. 

One of the King’s last acts was to wed his heir, his young grandson, Louis, 
to a bright, frivolous, little Austrian Princess, Marie Antoinette. This new 
grand-daughter quite charmed the old roué, and for a moment the court re- 
formed just a little bit under her influence. She was the centre of all the gay- 
ety, while her rather heavy young husband gloomed in the background. 

This spasm of virtue soon passed; the King sought yet lower deeps of de- 
bauchery and evil. To this period belongs the horrible “famine contract,” as it 
was called. We cannot give all its details; but the King made a law forbidding 
the export of grain. Then, as the grain lay wasting on his subjects’ hands, he 
and his partners bought it for almost nothing. Other laws produced an artifi- 
cial famine, and the royal conspirators doled out food to the starving people at 
enormous prices. This hideous trafficking in starvation and death was repeated 
again and again. At length one of the members of the trust was troubled in 
conscience, and half-confessed what was being done. He was promptly im- 
prisoned, but too late! The nation knew of this new and dastardly misuse of 
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the royal authority, this last and most shameful betrayal of the people by their 
master. 

In 1774, Louis once more fell il], this time of malignant smallpox. The 
only fear of the nation now was that he would recover. He did not. He died, 
and his body was hurried into a coffin too small for it, and driven off at a gallop 
to the royal burial place in St. Denis, the people hooting and scoffing at the 
remains as they bumped along the road. 
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Louis XVI. AND HIS FAMILY IN PRISON 


Chapter XCV 


LOUIS XVI. AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Sas VEN in the court of Louis XV. there had been a small 
party opposed to his evil ways. This was headed by 
se bh his son, the Dauphin, an honest, well-meaning man, 
pfeil pe who lived in retirement with his wife and their three 
; little sons, each of whom was to become in turn 
Wi, King of France. They were Louis XVI., Louis 
s) ye XVIII, and Charles X., the last of whom survived 
MS until 1836, within the memory of men still living. 
NE The Dauphin died before his father, and so the throne 
Ga descended to the eldest of the three boys, Louis XVI, the heavy 
X and rather stupid lad, who had married the pretty Austrian 
K Princess, Marie Antoinette. Brought up under his father’s 


I88® guidance, Louis XVI. really desired and meant to labor for the 
ISS good of his people. To understand, therefore, the terrific ex- 
de plosion which led to his dethronement and execution, we must 
look a little more closely at the France which was now seething beneath the 
feet of its Bourbon kings and their heedless court. 

The people were divided into three classes—the three Estates, as they were 
called: the nobility, the clergy, and the common folk. The two highest 
Estates had many “ privileges”’ of one sort or another, which released them 
from almost all taxation. It was an old saying that the priests paid their taxes 
in prayer, the nobles in blood—that is, by defending the country—and the com- 
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mon people in money. But the nobles had long ceased to give much blood for 
France, except in theory; and the prayers of the court clergy were such as no 
man would consider of special value. 

Neither of these two Estates, however, ever dreamed of justifying their ex- 
istence by work, and so the whole burden of supporting the country fell upon 
the laboring class. Poor /acgues, crouching humbly at the bottom of the lad- 
der, must pay for all. He must supply the blood and the money too; as for 
prayer, that had ceased to be reckoned as of much account. Let us be careful, 
however, lest we do injustice by too sweeping an assertion. Some noble fam- 
ilies there were, who, despite the commands of Louis XIV.; remained upon 
their lands and sought to improve the condition of their people. The clergy, 
too, were sharply divided into two classes, the rich bishops and abbés of the 
court, and the poor country priests, who had no hand in collecting the enor- 
mous revenues of the church, and were almost as close upon starvation as their 
parishioners. These poorer clergy were often men of the purest and highest 
type, and they almost alone kept alive the light of Christianity. When the 
upheaval came, they took their stand with the people and against their op- 
pressors. 

For over a century the exorbitant taxes upon the country peasant had been 
persistently increased, until of his scanty earnings about one-third went to the 
King, one-third to the Church, and he must exist on the remainder as best he 
could. Nor was it only by money exactions that the hand of government 
pressed him down. There were other and even more unendurable cruelties put 
upon him by evil officials who despised him, by tyrannous nobles against whose 
caprices he had no redress. 

Most irritating of these impositions, perhaps, was the corvée, a law compel- 
ling the peasantry to give a certain amount of their time to repairing the public 
roads. Well administered, this law might have proved no serious inconvenience ; 
but it was grossly abused. The peasant was compelled to abandon his own 
work for the King’s whenever called, though his crops might be rotting on the 
ground. Moreover, the officials were by no means careful to keep him toiling 
solely on the roads; they were apt to set him at any other government work, 
or even at some private business of their own. It was the oppressive manner 
in which this corvée was exacted that more than anything else embittered the 
humble people against their masters. 

These down-trodden peasants, however, were scarce the men to launch a rev- 

‘olution, unless, indeed, it were another Jacquerie, a frenzied outburst of despair 
and destruction. For the deliberate planning of a new government they had 
neither the wit, nor energy, nor strength. All they could do was to submit in 
helpless ignorance, until cleverer men showed them a way to break their chains. 
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Then, indeed, they followed blindly, with the reckless fury and desperation of 
ravenous beasts. 

For the beginning of the French Reviution therefore, we must look to yet 
a fourth class, one lacking official recognition among the Estates. This was 
the body of better-grade tradespeople, the city dwellers, who had no land to 
seize upon, and who by their shrewdness managed to escape taxation almost as 
well as the upper Estates. They formed what may be called an intermediate 
grade, from which the ranks of the nobles and government officials were con- 
stantly replenished. From them came most of the intelligence of France,—the 
lawyers, the scholars, and the business men. 

Their influence had greatly increased since the time of Louis XIV. In his 
day there had been only the one court, the centre of all life and wealth in 
France, dominated by his thoughts, his will. But in the idle regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, this court had split into dozens of little circles, or salons, as 
they were called, held at the mansion of some wealthy lord or brilliant woman. 
Each of these salons had a tone and an individuality of its own. Each, desir- 
ous of outshining the others, encouraged art and literature, and took pride in 
its own brilliancy and wit. 

The secret and shameful life of Louis XV. left the salons to grow even 
more important. They became the main features of French society. Middle 
class folk, who would have been nothing in Louis XIV.’s court, were central 
figures in the salons, whose members having begun by discussing philosophy, 
soon advanced to speculation on principles of government, the rights of kings, 
the equality of man, and other ideas diametrically opposed to the tyranny under 
which they lived. 

This class also had its heavy grievances against royalty, chief of which, per- 
haps, was the use of the J/e¢tves de cachet. These were letters issued by the 
King, ordering a man’s secret arrest without trial or explanation, and his im- 
prisonment during the King’s pleasure, in the dreaded state-prison, the Bastille. 
These /ettres de cachet had been terrible enough when used by a great and just 
minister like Richelieu. In Louis XV.’s hands they became nightmares of hor- 
ror. He used to issue them with blanks for the name of the victim, and sell 
them to his favorites, who in turn sold them to any villain who would pay high 
enough for the chance to rid himself in secret of a foe. Imagine the agony 
these letters caused, dropping like a thunderbolt upon innocent men, who had 
perhaps committed no offense whatever, and were utterly unconnected with the 
court! The unfortunate simply disappeared from the world. If he had influ- 
ential friends to seek him, he might after a time be released. Otherwise he 
would rot in the Bastille. It is said that in the fifteen years just before the . 
Revolution these /ettres de cachet found fourteen thousand victims. 
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It is to this middle class that we naturally look for leaders, mouthpieces to 
give voice to the sufferings of those beneath. There were three men who so 
guided and directed the thought of France during this period, that they are 
often said to have created the French Revolution. They were the three writers 
—Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 

Montesquieu wrote a thoughtful work, “The Spirit of Laws,” analyzing 
the meaning and purpose and justice of government in general. Voltaire, the 
greatest and most famous of the trio, wrote with wild vehemence against sham 
and injustice wherever he recognized it, whether in king or courtesan. Lettres 
de cachet were issued against him fifteen times. The influence of his friends 
and the fame of his genius released him again and again from the Bastille; but 
finally he had to flee from France and live in banishment. 

Still more dangerous to the government was the third writer, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Voltaire spoke to kings and lords; Rousseau wrote for the common 
people. While Voltaire moved one man, Rousseau swayed hundreds. He was 
incoherent and unjust. He called for the abolition of all society, and declared 
that man must seek happiness in a return to his independent savage state. He 
was too absurd a man, the government thought, to be considered seriously! 
But his half-true errors were just the kind to influence ignorant men. 

All Europe saw whither France was drifting. Revolution was in the air. 
Young Louis XVI., hearing of his accession to the throne, cast himself on his 
knees with his young wife, and cried: “God help us, we are too young to 
reign!” 

Voltaire dared to come back from his exile (1778), and was received by the 
Parisians with kingly honors. The whole Royal Academy came out to greet 
him. When he went for an airing in the streets, his carriage could hardly 
make its way through the huzzaing crowds. But both he and Rousseau died. 
Montesquieu was already dead. The irresistible movement swept on without 
them. 

After a century of financial mismanagement, the government tottered on 
the verge of bankruptcy. No one would lend it money, or trust its word. No 
more taxes could possibly be squeezed out of the wretched Third Estate. 
Louis XVI. appointed a capable minister, Turgot, who saw that the only pos- 
sible way to safety was to draw taxes from the two upper Estates. The mo- 
ment, however, he thus attacked their “ privileges,’ both nobles and clergy 
raised such a tumult that the weak King could not withstand them. He knew 
that the minister was right. “Only Turgot and I care for the good of France,” 
he sighed. But he could not endure the din in his ears made by the entire 
court, and he dismissed Turgot for peace’s sake. 

So the heedless court drifted on. Our own American Revolution was in 
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progress, and the mass of Frenchmen watched it with delighted interest. Was 
it not the direct expression of the very principles of freedom that,their philoso- 
phers and writers were teaching? Public sentiment finally forced the King to 
tend us a helping hand, though he did it unwillingly, not at all sure that he was 
wise in encouraging revolution, no matter how far away from his own household. 

The war was successful, but it only brought France an increased debt, and 
swept her nearer the inevitable end. In 1787, the government summoned all 
its leading supporters, the “ Notables” of the kingdom, to a conference, to in- 
vent a way of continuing to exist. Taxation of the upper Estates was again 
hinted at; and again the Notables protested, and would do nothing more. So 
at last a desperate expedient was resolved upon. A meeting of the Séaées- 
General was announced for 1789. 

The States-General was an assembly supposed to represent the entire 
nation. It had not met for nearly two centuries, the Bourbon kings having 
made themselves absolute and having ruled without it. In the old days it had 
consisted of about nine hundred representatives, three hundred from each of 
the three Estates. Each Estate had voted separately on any law proposed, and 
if two of the three were opposed to it, it failed. 

At once the question agitated France, Was this old rule of voting to be ad- 
hered to? It was the Third Estate which now supported the country. If its 
representatives were to be hopelessly out-voted by the other two, the States- 
General would be as useless as the recent gathering of ‘“ Notables” had been. 
Even the King saw that. So he decreed that instead of three hundred, the 
people should elect six hundred representatives to the Third Estate. The com- 
mon folk were delighted with this concession, great things were hoped for from 
the assembly, and ‘the delegates were chosen and instructed with anxious care. 

Shrewder men saw that this increased representation was only a subterfuge, 
if the Estates were still to vote separately. What mattered it how many men 
were in the Third Estate, if their united voice was still to be but one against 
the other two? So when the widely discussed assembly met, the delegates of 
the Third Estate were in no pleasant frame of mind. Every one waited anx- 
iously for the King to settle the important question. Were the Estates to act 
separately or together? 

There were five weeks of tedious and useless evasion by Louis. Then he 
made a polite speech of welcome to the assembly, and at its close bade the three 
orders separate as of old to their different halls. There was no word of any 
change in voting. The Third Estate sat in their seats dejected and disap- 
pointed; they did not move. The King’s master of ceremonies returned in 
surprise and repeated the royal order, that they should retire to their hall. 
Had they obeyed, the world’s history might have been different. 
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One man rose to the occasion and seized it, thereby creating modern France 
and modern constitutional Europe. This was Honoré de Mirabeau, a son of 
the nobility, who had been abused and disowned by his father and his class. 
He had become a writer and a champion of the people. Already he had proved 
himself a moderate man, having by his speeches restrained the peasantry of 
southern France from an open and hopeless revolt. Now he came as their 
delegate to the convention; and he saw that revolt here might have a better 
ending. He sprang to his feet and made a fiery speech, ending with: “ Tell 
your master that we are here by the will of the people, and only bayonets can 
drive us out.”” The Revolution had begun. 

After that matters progressed swiftly. The Third Estate declared itself the 
“ National Assembly,” and invited the delegates of the other Estates to join it. 
The poorer clergy did so at once, and after a while were followed by some of 
the nobles, headed by the King’s cousin, Philip, Duke of Orleans, an evil man, 
who hoped by humoring the people to become Regent, or possibly King. 

Under Mirabeau’s leadership the National Assembly declared that hence- 
forth France should be a constitutional monarchy, and they set themselves to 
draw up a constitution. They intended merely to limit the power of their 
sovereign; but the unfortunate nature of Louis XVI., and even more that of 
his queen, soon made compromise impossible. 

The haughty Marie Antoinette, the spoiled darling of two reigns, was furi- 
ous against this rabble who dared oppose their King. She wanted to crush 
them by force. Louis would have done anything for peace, but he loved his 
wife and craved her approval. Besides, he was ever harassed by the dread 
weak men feel, of appearing weak. So the court dawdled without any definite 
policy. One moment Louis praised the National Assembly, the next he threat- 
ened it. The air was heavy with uncertainty and deceit. An explosion became 
inevitable. 

The King began to mass soldiers around Paris. Should the people wait to 
have their leaders arrested, and themselves shot down? The Assembly de- 
manded the withrawal of the troops. The people cried for arms to defend 
themselves. Ina sudden uprising, they burst open the royal armory and seized 
swords and muskets, and even cannon. The King was alarmed, and withdrew 
such troops as had already entered the city. 

The people seized the opportunity. The Bastille, the execrated prison to 
which they might be hurried off without warning, frowned among them almost 
unguarded. There does not seem to have been any pre-arranged plan, but “To. 
the Bastille!’’ was shouted upon all sides. Men and women rushed thither 
with their newly snatched-up weapons. Two hundred Swiss soldiers defended — 
it under the governor, De Launay. ‘There was a regular pitched battle, and an 
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assault, in which many were slain. It was the first bloodshed of the Revolu- 
tion, and Frenchmen commemorate Bastille Day, July 14, as we do the Fourth 
of July, our Independence Day. 

After several hours of determined resistance, De Launay surrendered on the 
promise of safety. But these were not cultured gentlefolk, who had attacked 
him. They were the ignorant masses, whom he and his kind had trampled into 
brutes. Now they had gone mad, as brutes do, and had possession of the arms 
hitherto turned against them. The gates of the Bastille were thrown open, and 
the mob surged in. With their dead behind them, what did they care for their 
leaders’ promises? The strong castle was laid in ruins; the governor and many 
of his men were slain, and their severed heads were carried through the streets 
on pikes. Paris tasted its first draught of blood. 

“Then it is a revolt?’’ exclaimed Louis XVI. in astonishment. “Nay, 
sire, it is a revolution,” answered the messenger. 

Even this oft-related answer fell short of the truth. It is well to note that 
from this time forward there were really two revolutions—one of thoughtful, 
reasonable men, who desired reform, and one of savage and irrational beasts, 
who sought only destruction and revenge. Sometimes the two parties worked 
together, sometimes in fiercest opposition. 

The King, in his bewilderment over the Bastille attack, did everything the 
people wished. But they no longer trusted him. His concessions only fright- 
ened his nobles, many of whom, feeling their cause was lost, fled from France, 
and the plots of these ‘“ Emigrants” became one of the chief dangers of the 
years that followed. 

Lafayette, our hero of the American Revolution, was now made commander 
of the royal forces, most of whose members were heart and soul with the in- 
surgents. Lafayette, though trusted by both parties, could control neither. 
He could only act as an intermediary to save them from direct conflict. As 
the-colors of his new “ National Guard,”’ he chose red and blue, the colors of 
the city of Paris, and placed between them white, the color of the royal flag. 
Thus he originated the famous “ tri-color ’’—the red, white, and blue—emblem 
of French liberty. 

Marie Antoinette brought about the next explosion. She was still eager to 
use force. If her husband’s troops could no longer be trusted, let him ask help 
of her Austrian kinsmen. She encouraged the royalist sentiments of the 
nobles who still clung to the court; and there was a foolish and spectacular feast 
at Versailles, at which the queen made a speech, and the young officers swore 
devotion to her, tore the tricolors from their uniforms, and trampled them 
under foot. 

Paris heard of this feast; and Paris at the time was short of bread. The 
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lack. of food was not King Louis’s fault, but remembering the famine contracts 
of his predecessor, we can scarcely blame the people that they held him guilty. 
And here were feasters trampling on the nation’s emblem, while the nation 
starved. More work for the Paris mob! A great horde, largely composed of 
women, marched out to Versailles. 

Both King and Queen were near to death that day. The palace guard were 
beaten down, yet Louis hesitated, would not order them “to fire upon women.” 
Lafayette, rushing madly through the halls of the palace to defend the King, 
heard a lackey call after him: “ Monsieur, his Majesty permits you to enter his 
presence.” It was the last cry of the old France, utterly incapable, of compre- 
hending the new. 

Marie Antoinette faced the mob with superb courage. Their muskets were 
lowered before her in unwilling admiration. Lafayette coming between, knelt 
and kissed the Queen’s hand; and the mob-cheered them both. She was saved 
for the time; but with the King and their little son, the Dauphin Louis, she 
was forced to go to Paris with the rabble. 

Half-cheering, half-hooting, the women of the streets paraded the deliaate 
Queen along the road. ‘“‘ We have got the bread baker!” they cried, “and his 
wife, and their little apprentice!” 

Both Louis and the National Assembly triéd to gloss over this “ Day of the 
Women” (October 6, 1789), but whatever words of courtesy and compliment 
they might use, Louis was no longer a king; he was a prisoner in Paris. Mira- 
beau, the great leader of the assembly, died. Louis made a desperate attempt 
to flee with his family from France, disguised as a travelling merchant. He 
was recognized by the citizens of Varennes, arrested, and brought back to strict 
confinement. 

Yet the moderate party of the Assembly triumphed for a moment, Louis 
was once more released, and was declared head of a constitutional monarchy. 
A new legislature was regularly elected. But when Louis vetoed some extreme 
measures, the mob again threatened him. This was in the summer of 1792, 
and events now hurried rapidly. Lafayette, being too loyal, was deserted by 
his soldiers, and had to flee to the Austrian troops, who imprisoned him as a 
traitor to the King he had striven so hard to save. 

Prussia declared war against France in Louis’s defense; and the Paris rab- 
ble, suspecting, as was indeed true, that the King had himself encouraged 
Prussia’s attitude, made the last of its many assaults upon the royal palace. 
. Three hundred of the King’s Swiss guards were cut to pieces, and their dead 
bodies hacked and héwed by the delirious mob. Louis. and his family were 
placed in prison. Suspected traitors, “aristocrats,” to the number of nearly a 
thousand, had been confined in the Paris jails. The mob took possession of the — 
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prisons under the order of Danton, the Minister of Justice, and murdered all the 
prisoners with a mere pretence of trial. These were the notorious “ September 
massacres.” 

Austria, in the name of its daughter, Marie Antoinette, had joined Prussia 
in attacking France. As the foes advanced, the French patriots, madly in love 
with their new “ Liberty,” rose as one man to oppose them. A young artil- 
lery officer, Roget de L’Isle, had written a patriotic song, the “ Marseillaise.” 
He sang it to a gathering of friends, and they, thrilled by its stirring strains, 
spread the music everywhere through France. It became the national hymn, 
and the people, chanting it in every village, gathered against the enemies of 
France and Liberty. 

A new assembly, the “ National Convention,’’ was summoned, and its first 
act was to declare the land a republic (September 21, 1792). Then the King 
was tried as a traitor. He was summoned before the Convention, not as King, 
but as “ Louis Capet,’’ and was condemned to death, and executed (January 21, 
1793). The ancient French monarchy, which had lasted nearly a thousand 
years, fell with a crash; and men looked in wonderment and fear at the head- 
less kingdom, and the dead body of the headless King. 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR 


Chapter XCVI 


Joa FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RISE OF NAPOLEON 


S HE French Revolution was far too vast an event to be 
pictured within the bounds of a single chapter. We 
have done no more than outline its chief features. 
You must fill in the details for yourself: the shrieking 
fear and streaming blood; the clamorous starvation and 
silent heroism; noble speeches by members of the As- 
sembly, and revolting deeds by their supporters; bodies 
strung from lamp-posts by the Paris mob, and all France a 
feebler but yet more barbarous reflection of its capital; 
chateaux aflame, highborn lords tortured to death, and gentle 
ladies fleeing for their lives:—amid such evil portents was 
the first French Republic born. 

The men who had led the National Assembly of 1789 had 
most of them disappeared in 1792. A far wilder and more 
ignoble set were coming into control,—demagogues, trucklers 
to the rabble. The Convention which announced the republic was divided 
between two parties, the moderates, or Girondists, and the extremists, or 
Jacobins; and there was constant strife between them. 

The dreaded Prussians had already invaded France. At first they were every- 
where successful; but the new spirit rousing in the French people was not to 
be defeated, and on the day before the announcement of the Republic, General 
Kellerman, with a body of raw recruits, checked the Prussian advance at Valmy. 
In the fall of the same year the Austrians were defeated at Jemmapes, and the 
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troops of the French Republic found themselves masters of all Flanders, the 
modern Belgium. 

So the new government began with a flourish of military glory. It had 
conquered a territory which Louis XIV., in the height of his power, had been 
unable to win. The Convention passed laws at a tremendous rate. Everything 
ancient was to be abandoned, and the French world constructed entirely anew. 
Some of the steps taken were able, some evil, some hopelessly absurd. The 
Christian worship was declared abolished. Death was voted to be the end of 
all things. The Age of Reason was declared begun, and a courtesan was hailed 
as its goddess. 

Even our ancient friend the calendar was assailed, and time was redivided. 
The revolutionists still counted by months, but weeks were obliterated, and in- 
stead of our blessed seventh day of rest, they had a ten-day period, with its holi- 
day at the end. The months were redistributed and renamed; all time was to be 
counted as beginning September 21, 1792, the year one, of the Republic. The 
republicans even ventured to look beyond France, and proclaimed that their 
country would “Grant aid and fraternity to all peoples who may wish to recover 
their liberty.” Through this fall and winter of 1793 every Frenchman seemed 
to feel that a millennium was at hand. 

These dreams came to a rude awakening after the execution of King Louis. 
Such deeds seem always to recoil upon their perpetrators. All Europe united 
in war against the reckless Republic. England, Holland, Spain, and the Ger- 
man Empire added their forces to those of Prussia and Austria. Dumouriez, 
the victor of Jemmapes and the chief general of France, was defeated by the 
allies and driven from Belgium. He declared himself opposed to the govern- 
ment of the Convention, and even made an abortive attempt to lead his soldiers 
against Paris. 

His men refused to follow him; but other portions of France made a more 
determined protest against the mad legislation proceeding from the capital. In 
Brittany, the Chouans, as they were called, had for some time defied the Re- 
public. Now the peasants of the Vendée, the region around Nantes, declared 
themselves loyal to the-ancient order of things, the monarchy. Their chief 
leaders were the peasant Cadoudal and the young Count Henri of Laroche- 
jaquelin. Under these two, the heroic peasantry defeated one republican army 
after another. “If I retreat,’”’ cried Count Henri, “kill me! But if I ad- 
vance, follow me; and if I fall, avenge me!” 

At the same time the Strife in the Convention itself grew so bitter that the 
extremists, the Jacobins, backed by the Paris mob, declared their antagonists, 
the Girondists, to be traitors, and ordered the arrest of the entire party. Some 
were seized; others fled, and roused many of the cities of southern France to 
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rebel against the Jacobite tyranny. Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Caen 
all rose in arms. The allies invaded the north, the Spaniards crossed the 
Pyrenees. In August (1793) the naval fortress of Toulon, with the entire 
Mediterranean fleet, was voluntarily surrendered to the English. The fortunes 
of Republican France had reached their lowest ebb. 

The Jacobins of Paris had in their ranks monsters of cruelty; but they had 
also some master genuises of energy. Never, perhaps, has any party put forth 
such stupendous efforts. The spirit of their new-found freedom made them 
giants. They faced their enemies on every side, and the fall of 1793 saw them 
everywhere victorious. Carnot, their minister of war, raised fourteen different 
armies. He ordered the generals to waste no time in military manoeuvres, but 
simply to march on, wherever they say the enemy, and charge them with fixed 
bayonets. 

The enthusiasm of the raw French troops proved equal to the task thus im- 
posed on them. They were not now led by royalist officers, whom they hated, 
but by chiefs risen from among themselves. Valor might make any man of 
them a general. Jourdan, Pichegru, and Hoche, the most successful of their 
leaders, won victory after victory, until early in 1795 Pichegru conquered Hol- 
land and annexed it to the French Republic, his soldiers performing the re- 
markable feat of riding out on the ice and capturing the Dutch fleet, where it 
lay, frozen fast. Thereupon the next neighbors of France, Prussia and Spain, 
both sued for peace, making voluntary surrenders of territory to escape the 
wrath of the new-born Colossus. 

Meanwhile, the internal rebellion was also crushed. Kleber, sent against 
the Vendeans, won four battles in eleven days. The cities of the south were 
defeated, Lyons being captured after a siege of over two months and given up 
to pillage. Its principal buildings and churches were destroyed, and the Jacobin 
army opened an indiscriminate cannon fire on the defenceless citizens, killing a 
couple of thousand or more. The other rebellious cities surrendered in a panic. 
Toulon was recaptured from the English (December, 1793), having been skil- 
fully made untenable to the foe by a young artillery officer, whose name France 
now heard for the first time. It was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

But these days of Jacobin triumph were days of horror in the capital. The 
awful “ Reign of Terror” had begun. After the proscription of the Girondists 
(June, 1793), no man’s life was safe. The successful party were determined 
that no tenderness of heart should rob them of their victory. The official sys- 
tem of execution adopted was the guillotine, a machine that at a single stroke 
‘severed the head from the body. Every day this insatiate monster was fed 
with victims of both sexes. 

Men became brutalized with much slaughter. They lost all conception of 
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the mystery and sacredntss of human life. The suspicion and fears of the 
Jacobins seemed ever on the increase, and toward the last the mere fact of 
being an “aristocrat’’ was often sufficient to bring condemnation. The vic- 
tims were executed in batches, twenty or thirty a day. The Paris mob attended 
the performance, as the old Romans did the massacres in the arena. They 
came early to secure good seats, the women knitted “between acts,” the spec- 
tators criticised the manner of each “aristocrat” in meeting death, and shouted 
to the executioner to hold up the gory heads-for them to admire. 

Three terrible men led the Jacobin counsels: Danton, the “ Minister of 
Justice,’ who had directed the first “September Massacres’’; Marat, the real 
leader of the mob, editor of an incredibly ferocious paper, called ‘“‘ The People’s 
Friend’’; and Maximilian Robespierre, a lawyer, an enthusiastic dreamer, 
whose incoherent fury against the upper classes had excited only the laughter 
of the earlier Assembly. 

Marat was assassinated. Charlotte Corday, a young girl, an ardent repub- 
lican, a follower of the Girondists, felt that this monster was destroying France, 
and left her home in Caen with the deliberate purpose of killing him. She 
won entrance to him by pretending to have more Girondist victims to offer 
him, and found the monster writing in his bath, to which a disgusting illness 
confined him. Charlotte stabbed him to the heart, and, making no attempt to 
flee, went gladly to the guillotine for her desperate deed. When the execu- 
tioner held up her severed head, it is said that he slapped it, and that the 
cheeks flushed under the insult and the eyes opened in suffering. } 

Marat’s death only made his companions more bloody-minded. Among the 
victims of the guillotine were the unhappy queen, Marie Antoinette; the King’s 
sister, Madame Elizabeth; the contemptible Duke of Orleans, who had tried to 
truckle to the mob, abandoned his royal rank and called himself plain “ Philip 
Equality.”’ He had even been elected a member of the Convention which was 
now ruling France so madly, and had been among those to vote for the King’s 
death. No wonder the Jacobins distrusted him! 

Victims far more to be regretted than he were Bailly, the President of the 
first National Assembly; Condorcet, the celebrated scientist, President of the 
Legislature of 1791-92, who died in prison; the great chemist, Lavoisier; 
four generals of the Republic, who had failed of victory; and Madame Roland, 
whose salon had been the centre of the earlier teachings of equality. “O 
Liberty!” she sighed as she stood upon the scaffold, “ Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!”’ 

At last, in the spring of 1794, the Jacobins began to disagree among them 
selves, and broke into three parties. Danton thought they had killed “aris- 


tocrats” enough; Robespierre wished to go yet a little further; and there were 
58 
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hideous extremists who still foamed and clamored for rivers of blood to flow. 
They had their will; for Robespierre’s faction triumphed over both the others, 
fed the extremists themselves to the guillotine, and then sent Danton and his 
moderates over the same familiar road. 

Thus Robespierre was left alone and terrible, towering above the desolation 
he had helped to make. He began to plan dreamy fancies of an ideal France. 
He restored the worship of a “Supreme Being.” But his enemies whispered 
that by this Supreme Being he meant not God, but himself; that he planned to 
be sole ruler over France. Paris was still at his back, but the remnant of the 
Convention feared him. They ordered his arrest. The mob rescued him in 
triumph from the guards. The Convention, knowing that it was now his life 
or theirs, sent a strong detachment of soldiers, who re-arrested him; and he was 
executed with nearly thirty of his followers, July 28, 1794. 

The fickle rabble, when they saw him borne to the guillotine, turned against 
him and shouted with delight. A group of women danced around the wagon 
in which he rode. “ Down to hell,” they cried, “to face the ghosts of all our 
loved ones you have sent there!” He had been wounded, and was wellnigh 
dead, his face being bound up with a bloody rag. The executioner tore this. 
off; Robespierre gave one last shriek of pain, of fear, or of fury, and so perished. 

With him ended the Reign of Terror. It had lasted fourteen months. 
More than ten thousand prisoners who awaited death were set free. About 
three thousand had been slain in Paris; but this represents only a small frac- 
tion of the victims throughout France. Their total numbers will never be 
known. Historians estimate that hundreds of thousands of French people were 
slain by the Jacobins. In the Vendee the prisoners were gathered in multi- 
tudes and shot down by cannon; then muskets were brought into play; and 
finally sabres were used on the mutilated survivors. “ Republican marriages ” 
were made by binding a man and a woman together and throwing them thus. 
helpless into,the river to drown. Or scores of bound couples were packed as. 
tight as possible into some old hulk of a ship, which was then sunk beneath ~ 
the water. Men had become devils. 

So strong was the reaction after the Reign of Terror, that royalists even be- 
gan to hope that the Bourbon kings would be restored to power. Immediately 
after Louis XVI.’s death, the other European countries and the exiled nobles. 
had recognized his little son as King Louis XVII. This had exasperated the 
republicans, and they placed the child in the care of a shoemaker, Simon, to be: 
brought up as a common workman. 

Perhaps Simon had orders, or perhaps he only acted from natural savagery,, 
but he so beat and bullied and starved his miserable apprentice, that the boy 
seemed but half-witted, and died in 1795, only ten years old, the last noted. 
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victim of the brutality of the Revolution. Abroad the brother of Louis XVI. 
was thereupon recognized as king, being Louis the Eighteenth and last. 

In the fall of 1795, a new constitution was formulated, and a new Conven- 
tion, the fourth of these assemblies, was elected. So strong had the royalists 
become that they roused Paris against this Convention; and a mob of soldiers 
and citizens, of men and women, forty thousand strong, gathered to attack it. 
The Convention ordered the capturer of Toulon, General Napoleon Bonaparte, 
to defend them. Instead of arguing with the citizens, Bonaparte placed artil- 
lery so as to sweep the streets, and as the Parisians approached, his cannoneers 
fired too kill. It was not at all the treatment the rabble had been accustomed 
to. The grape-shot mowed down their ranks, and they broke and fled. Their 
power was gone, the brute part of the Revolution at an end (October 5, 1795). 
The new general had shown the way to silence it. 

Under this Convention of 1795 the Republic, having secured peace at home, 
continued its military successes abroad. Bonaparte was now its leading general, 
though he was but twenty-six years old, and had not yet led an army against a 
single foreign foe. General Jourdan 2nd other veterans were inclined to sneer 
at him when he came among them. 

In 1796 Generals Jourdan and Moreau fought in Germany, but were not 
successful. Bonaparte was given command of the army of Italy to fight against 
the Austrians there, and conducted one of the most wonderful campaigns in 
history. He inspired his troops to superhuman exertions. “Soldiers of 
France,” he said to them in his first proclamation, “you are badly fed and 
almost naked. Your country owes you much, yet can do little for you. Your 
patience and courage do you honor, but can give you neither glory nor profit. I 
have come to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world. There you 
will find large cities, rich provinces, honor, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of 
France, will you fail in courage?” 

Passing round the Alps by an unexpected route, he defeated one Austrian 
or Italian army after another in masterly fashion. His highest personal fame 
was gained, however, not by his skill, but by his fiery courage at Lodi. He 
himself led his grenadiers in a dash across a bridge in the face of a murderous 
fire. Men fell all around him. A chance bullet might have changed the 
destiny of France; but the “ Little Corporal,” as his enthusiastic soldiers called 
him, escaped without a scratch. 

Most of northern Italy was conquered. Many of its inhabitants joined the 
French, and Napoleon gave them freedom and made of the land the “ Cisalpine 
Republic.” Its troops fought by the side of his in the great three days’ battle 
of Arcole, and finally the Austrians were driven headlong out of Italy. The 
wealth and treasures of art which had been theirs, Napoleon confiscated. 
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Riches of every kind came pouring into France, such as its common people had 
never before known, 

Meanwhile, General Hoche had been appointed to command the French 
armies in Germany. He defeated both Germans and Austrians with marvellous 
skill, but died in the midst of his successes, aged only twenty-nine. Next to 
Napoleon, he was the ablest of the generals of the Republic. 

Napoleon pressed on into Austria, met its Emperor Francis II., and com- 
pelled him to sign the peace of Campo Formio, which acknowledged the Cisal- 
pine Republic and advanced France’s German boundary to the Rhine through- 
out its length. Then the conqueror returned to Paris to receive the almost 
delirious devotion of his compatriots, to whom he had brought so much honor 
and wealth. 

By this time the government of the Republic had been entrusted to a “ Di- 
rectory’ of five men. These, fearing the immense popularity and ambition of 
General Bonaparte, readily fell in with a project he suggested for the conquest 
of Egypt. The plan had in their eyes the great virtue of taking him away from 
France. Napoleon seems to have meant to strike a blow at the vast commer- 
cial strength of England. Doubtless he also had in view the enhancing of his 
own magnificence in the eyes of Frenchmen. 

The whole expedition was spectacular from the start. With his troops Na- 
poleon took a company of savants, or learned men, to delve into the mysteries 
of Egpyt. Catacombs were explored, pyramids examined, the mummies of the 
ancient Pharaohs exhumed, and as you have read in Egypt’s story, the French- 
men found the invaluable ‘“ Rosetta Stone,” from which we have been enabled 
to decipher the hieroglyphics, and read much of the history of the past. 

From a military standpoint the invasion was less successful. Napoleon did 
his part as victoriously as ever. He brought his troops safely to their destina- 
tion, and won two battles against the far-famed Mameluke cavalry, the rulers of 
the land. In one of these contests, the celebrated Battle of the Pyramids, the 
Mamelukes fought with the ferocity of despair, dragging their wounded bodies 
along the ground to strike one more sword blow, until almost all their number 
were slain. Napoleon had animated his men by another of his brilliant 
speeches, in which, pointing to the Pyramids, he said: “ Soldiers, forty centuries 
look down on you.” 

_ The land was conquered; but a crushing disaster met the French upon the 
. waters. The fleet delayed in following the directions of Bonaparte. It was 
attacked in a weak position by the great English admiral, Nelson, and annihi- 
lated inthe Battle of the Nile. The French troops were shut out from France. 

Napoleon established a government for Egypt. He invaded and partly con- — 

quered Syria; but his men were dying round him of disease, and he saw that 
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the hour of his destiny had arrived at home. Accordingly, he left his troops to 
General Kleber, his second in command, and slipped quietly away from Egypt 
in a single ship of war, evaded the English fleet, and landed almost alone in 
France in the fall of 1799. 

Here the government of the “ Directory” had fallen into contempt. They 
had mismanaged matters both at home and abroad. Their insolence had roused 
against France a third European coalition, the most powerful thus far of all. 
The French troops had been beaten and driven out of Italy. All Napoleon’s 
conquests had been lost. At home every one felt unsafe$ the royalists had 
been almost successful in a plot to bring back the King; the mob was rising 
again; the days of the Terror seemed coming back. No party by itself was 
strong enough to rebel; but all united in appealing to the celebrated General 
Bonaparte to act as a Dictator, crush the Directory, and lead the nation once 
more to wealth and glory. 

So on November 9, 1799, Bonaparte entered the legislative halls, and ordered 
out the various government bodies that sat there. Some of the delegates were 
ready to obey; others answered with defiant words, and a file of the general’s 
soldiers drove them from the building. All the people were upon their hero’s 
side, and he promptly proclaimed a new constitution, which placed the entire 
power in his hands. The title he assumed was simply that of First Consul, 
and there were two more Consuls and other figureheads; but really Napoleon 
was as absolutely in control as Louis XIV. had ever been. 

Nominally the Republic did not end until the First Consul took the title 
of Emperor, five years later. Practically, it disappeared on that day in 1799, 
when his soldiers swept the discredited legislators from their halls. 
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Chapter XCVII 


NAPOLEON’S EMPIRE 


e- man, who had now for five years held the eyes of 

hg Europe fixed upon himself through one astounding 

i, Wess i achievement after another. Napoleon Bonaparte is 

SAE Re really scarce to be counted as a Frenchmanat all. He 

D Soe was born in Corsica, at a time when that island had 

only just passed under French control, and its inhab- 

itants were still vehemently Corsican in spirit. He was educated 

in the French government military school at Brienne, and became 

an army officer; but the other cadets regarded him as an outsider, 
and his position among them was made very unpleasant. 

He finally sacrificed his rank to take part in some Corsican 
revolutionary movements. It was only after being obliged to flee 
from Corsica, that he returned to France, and was readmitted to 
the army, which had in the interim become republican. He won 
the friendship of Robespierre through his success at Toulon, and 
was a member of the bloody dictator’s party until it fell. Then, a young man 
of twenty-five, he launched upon his independent and dazzling career. 

Just after his signal success in crushing the Paris mob, a lad came to him, 
begging the restoration of the sword of his father, the Viscount Beauharnais, a 
nobleman who had fought on the people’s side and had been at one time Presi- 
dent of the National Convention, but was among the unsuccessful generals of 
the Republic executed during the Terror. General Bonaparte restored the 
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sword, and was thus introduced into the salon of the boy’s mother, the beauti- 
ful and clever widow, Josephine Beauharnais. She was some years older than 
Napoleon, but a mutual attraction drew them together, and they were wedded 
just before he set out on his famous Italian campaign. 

Josephine’s wit, tact, and social station greatly helped her husband's rise, 
and after his successful assumption of power in 1799, she shared his period of 
splendor. Her salon became like the court of a queen. Her son, Eugene, 
grew into one of Napoleon’s most valued generals. 

In 1799, the initial act of the newly elected First Consul was to address a 
dignified, personal letter to the sovereigns of France’s two greatest enemies, 
England and Austria. He offered them peace. They refused, and he prepared 
to continue the war. A small French army was still defending itself in Italy 
against the Austrians. Napoleon, by an unexpected movement, crossed over 
the Alps, through the terrific pass of St. Bernard (1800). No general had at- 
tempted such a feat since Hannibal’s time. The Austrian commander refused 
to believe that the French army was in Italy, and between him and his line of 
supplies. When convinced at last, he made a furious and reckless attack upon 
Napoleon at Marengo. Three battles were fought there really on the same 
day. In the first two the numbers and desperation of the Austrians were suc- 
cessful, and they hewed a passage for themselves by which they could march 
home through the French lines. But at last French reinforcements arrived, 
and in a final charge they crushed the Austrians and re-established the power 
of France over Italy. 

At the same time, General Moreau, who had been sent by Napoleon into Ger- 
many, won the great battle of Hohenlinden and pushed forward almost to 
Vienna. The Austrians hastened to agree to the peace they had before re- 
fused, and the next year England, successful on the seas, but with all her con- 
tinental allies defeated, also consented to make peace. 

France touched the highest point of glory she had yet attained. Not only 
were her own frontiers widely extended, but her eastern border was lined with 
a series of little republics of her own creation. Holland was known as the 
Batavian Republic, Switzerland as the Helvetian, while Italy was made up al- 
most entirely of similar little French-made states. 

At home Napoleon proved himself as able an administrator and law-giver as 
he was a general. The prosperity of France was amazing. Splendid roads 
and buildings sprang everywhere into existence. The exiles of former strife 
were invited home. “I know no Royalists, nor Moderates, nor Jacobins,”’ said 
Napoleon, “only Frenchmen.” Literature, art, and science were wisely encour- 
aged. Whatever we may think of Napoleon’s later career and downfall, there 
is no question that during the fourteen years of his reign he made a permanent 
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impression, that 1s plainly visible to-day, upon French life and art and char- 
acter 

His grateful countrymen could think no reward too great for the man who 
had brought peace and prosperity out of the turmoil of fear and starvation. 
When in 1804, therefore, a royalist plot was discovered against his life, there 
was great indignation. Three generals of France were more or less implicated 
in the affair: Cadoudal, the former chief of the Vendeans; Pichegru, the con- 
queror of Holland; and Moreau, the victor of Hohenlinden. Cadoudal was ex- 
ecuted, Pichegru died in prison, and Moreau was exiled to the United States, 
where he lived for several years on the bank of the Delaware, to be slain after- 
ward fighting against Napoleon. 

Another man, charged with being the inspiration of the whole conspiracy, 
_was a member of the exiled royal family, the Bourbon prince, Duc D’Enghien. 
To capture him, Napoleon violated all international law, and sent troops into 
Germany, who seized D’Enghien, brought him into France, and shot him. 
This arbitrary exercise of power caused great dissatisfaction in other countries. 
Their governments felt that Napoleon was not to be trusted in the family of 
nations. Probably he hoped to frighten the remaining exiled royalists and put 
a stop to their plots, but his action roused the world once more against him. 
It was a mistake, the first serious one of his career. 

At the same time, the Consul appealed to the people, declaring that, for 
protection against such plots, he wanted to be made hereditary Emperor of 
France. A national vote was taken, and the approval given to the Consul’s 
wishes was almost unanimous. The gorgeous ceremonies with which the ruler 
assumed his new title took place in December, 1804. 

The Pope came in person from Rome to conduct the coronation. At the 
last moment, instead of submitting to be thus crowned, even by a Pope, Napo- 
leon took the diadem from the papal hand and himself placed it upon his own 
head. Then in like manner he crowned his wife Empress; and the two went 
forth together to display themselves to the inhabitants of this new realm, which 
the whirligig cf time had tumbled into existence—the French Empire. 

It was after this ceremony that Napoleon dropped the use of his family 
name, Bonaparte, and, following the fashion of monarchs, signed himself and 


insisted on being addressed by his first name only. Even here, however, we. 


must not accuse Frenchmen of deliberately voting away their own independ- 
ence. <A juggling of names confused them. We find coins and papers of this 
period endorsed by “ Napoleon, Emperor of the French Republic.” The vote 
was but to change the title of a president who already held imperial authority. 


Foreign nations saw more clearly the dangerous importance of Napoleon’s — 


advancing power, and difficulties gathered once more around France. England 
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had already renewed the war against her. Frenchmen will tell you that this 
was because the English were jealous of their prosperity and reviving com- 
merce. Perhaps these had something to do with it; perhaps the obvious ambi- 
tion and rising arrogance of the Emperor had more. At any rate, the struggle 
between the two nations was renewed, and Napoleon gathered an immense 
army of invasion at Boulogne. He planned, as so many French rulers have 
planned, to cross the channel and carry the war into England’s own unde- 
vastated Jand. But once more the mighty British navy saved the country. The 
French fleet, which Napoleon was gathering to protect his passage, was driven 
back by the English off Cape Finisterre; and at the same time another Euro- 
pean coalition was formed against France. ‘ 

This menace of his enemies was not unwelcome to her great chief. His huge 
army at Boulogne, useless now against England, need not be ignominiously dis- 
banded in defeat. With wonderful promptness he hurled it against Germany 
and Austria. A brilliant campaign ended in the surrender of their allied 
armies at Ulm; and the conqueror for the first time entered the Austrian capi- 
tal at Vienna. An enormous Russian force hurried to Austria’s help, and Na- 
poleon defeated their united armies at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) in the 
“Battle of the Three Emperors.” 

The entire campaign had been conducted in the dreariest, rainiest weather 
Europe had ever known; but on the evening of Austerlitz, as the last of Napo- 
leon’s foes turned and fled before him, the sun suddenly broke through the 
clouds. It was as if storm and disaster had been driven forever from his career. 
He himself accepted it as an omen of his destiny, and as such “the sun of 
Austerlitz”’ is famous in history. 

Continental Europe was prostrate at the conqueror’s feet. England alone 
remained defiant. The greatest of British admirals, Nelson, had met the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets off Trafalgar, and annihilated them, England 
was thus as supreme upon the seas as France upon the land. She was the one 
foe Napoleon could not personally reach. 

It was after Austerlitz that he set himself to reconstruct Germany, as he 
had already reconstructed Italy—on French lines. The ancient German Em- 
pire was declared at an end, and the Confederation of the Rhine was formed, 
composed of all the German states, except Austria and Prussia. At the head 
of this new Confederation stood the “ Emperor of the French.” Napoleon 
wished to be regarded as the successor of Charlemagne—the chief of a reunited 
Teutonic race, the Franks, the Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germans. Later, he 
sought to include the Spanish Goths as well. In Italy he had himself crowned, 
as Charlemagne had been, with the iron crown of the Lombards. 

The little republics that he had erected along France’s border he soon pulled 
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down again. They had no place now in the larger dreams of his ambition for 
universal empire. Some of them were made dependent kingdoms for his 
brothers and his marshals; others were incorporated into France, which finally 
reached from Rome to the Baltic Sea. 

It was at this point that Prussia suddenly defied the conqueror single-handed. 
She had remained neutral through all the European coalitions against Napoleon, 
and it will always be a matter of astonishment that she selected this most in- 
opportune hour for attack. To overwhelm her antiquated troops was child’s 
play for the veterans of Austerlitz. Two battles, Jena and Auerstadt, humbled 
Prussia to the very dust (1806). 

Russia came to her help; and there, on the borderland of the empire of snow, 
Napoleon fought the most difficult and doubtful campaign he had yet experi- 
enced; but brought it finally to a successful issue with a great victory at Fried- 
land (1807). 

For the next few years we may regard the map of Europe as divided into 
only three portions, and we must recognize, as Napoleon himself recognized, 
that he was face to face with a new and far more difficult problem of conquest. 
Wherever his troops could freely reach, wherever the struggle was but that of 
man against man, he had been successful. All western Europe was practically 
the French Empire, though hampered by kings more or less dependent and 
feebly rebellious, around its outskirts. Russia held eastern Europe, protected 
by her frozen climate; and England held her islands, defended by the ocean. 
It was Nature herself, the elements, that now set bounds upon the conqueror’s 
ambition—bounds that he refused to admit. Therein lay his failure. 

Spain, too, though at one time conquered and fairly submissive, proved a 
death-trap to devour the forces of the French Empire and its German allies. 
The full account of the heroic struggles of the Spanish peasantry must be left 
for their own story. Napoleon himself was obliged to go to Spain in 1807 and 
1808 to quell them. His absence tempted Austria into one more rebellion, 
followed by one more defeat and humiliation; and thus, in 1809, the French 
Empire attained seemingly the loftiest height of its grandeur and prosperity. 

But its chief was no longer the man he had been. Huis daring had become 
recklessness. He had acquired a superstitious faith in the unconquerable “ star 
of his destiny.” He believed defeat impossible, and scorned the most obvious 
suggestions of common sense. The French armies had swept through Europe 
. as the upholders of liberty, and as such they had been welcomed. | Napoleon 
made them remain as the instruments of tyranny, and they became hated. The 
Emperor had won his success as the man of the people, raised by them to strike 
down monarchs. Now he sought to ally himself with monarchs, and perpetuate 
his power through their friendship. 
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His devoted wife Josephine had borne him no children, and on this plea he 
now divorced himself from her, and sought alliance with Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the Austrian Emperor. Austria was in no condition to refuse the distasteful 
alliance, and so the haughty Hapsburg Princess was wedded to the upstart 
usurper. The marriage was as little liked in France as in Austria, where the 
people felt that their hero had abandoned them in abandoning Josephine. She 
still had her little court, and was treated and addressed as Empress; but alas! 
her husband was with the Austrian. 

The next year, 1811, Napoleon’s avowed desire was fulfilled. By his new 
wife he had a little son to perpetuate his imperial line; and in conformance 
with the ancient imperial usage, the babe was promptly crowned King of Rome. 

We approach the tremendous and tragic close of the conqueror’s wonderful 
career. Those who look for punishments and portents, have called his divorce 
from Josephine his divorce from good fortune. The folly of the successful 
gambler possessed him. His superstitious belief in his “ unconquerable star” 
increased. He attempted the impossible—and brought about his own destruc- 
tion. He resolved to crush England, despite her shelter in the seas, and 
formed the stupendous idea of destroying his foe by forbidding all commerce 
between her and the rest of Europe. 

This, of course, bore as hard upon the half-subjugated nations around him as 
upon England, and they secretly evaded his orders. Even French merchants 
kept up a sort of smuggling trade with the enemy. Napoleon’s own brother, 
who had been made King of Holland, resigned the throne rather than force his 
subjects to ruin themselves by abandoning their English traffic. As for the 
Russian Czar, in his far-off land of snow and ice, he flatly refused obedience to 
the Emperor’s command. 

Thereupon, extending his insatiate hands in ever wider grasp, Napoleon de- 
clared war against Russia, and in 1812 invaded the domain of the Czar with an 
army of half a million men, gathered from all western Europe. The story of 
that awful campaign will be told in Russia’s history. Her capital was con- 
quered; but the Russians themselves burned it over the heads of the victors, 
and left them to starve and freeze amid the ruins. The terrible Russian winter 
set in unusually early, and the invaders perished by tens of thousands. They 
retreated in despair. The French Marshel Ney, “the bravest of the brave,” 
held a remnant of the rearguard together; but in that hideous nightmare flight 
across the Russian steppes, the mighty army was practically annihilated, and 
the heroic strength of France was broken. Napoleon fled to Paris, alone and 
in disguise. 

You will remember how the Prussians rose in eager revolt behind him, how 
the Russians, and then the Astrians, joined them, how Napoleon wrung yet an- 
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other army from exhausted France, but it was an army of boys and old men. 
Despite his transcendent genius, the hitherto invincible conqueror was defeated 
at Leipzig in the “ Battle of the Nations,” and once more was forced to flee 
back into France. 

Even then he refused the easy terms of peace offered him by the allies, and 
persisted in struggling against them, till he could struggle no more. They cap- 
tured Paris (1814), and the French Senate, which Napoleon himself had created 
merely to register his laws, sent notice to him that it had deposed him from his 
rankas Emperor. No other plan seemed possible, to save France; and Napoleon, 
waiting with the remnant of his troops at Fontainebleau, accepted the decree, 
surrendered himself to the allies, and was given rule of the little island of Elba, 
lying in the Mediterranean, just off the southern coast of France. 

The Bourbon King, Louis XVIII., was summoned by the allies to the 
throne, which for nineteen years, ever since the death of his little nephew, 
Louis XVII., he had held in name. The various European kings planned to 
restore France to the position that was hers in Louis XVI.’s time; but before 
they could get the ancient system into running order, Napoleon burst once 
more upon them, like a sudden thunderbolt. 

Who can withhold admiration of this man’s superhuman energy and genius? 

The French soldiers, prisoners in many lands, had been restored to their 
country; the French citizens were bitterly dissatisfied at the enforced restora- 
tion of the ancient tyranny; and the allies were quarrelling among themselves. 
Napoleon, seeing all this, landed, unexpected, in southern France, and sum- 
moned the people to rally once more around him and drive out their foreign 
dictators. 

His magnetic power in speechmaking had not deserted him; his former sol- 
diers rushed tumultuously to his standard; and, with an army that grew at every 
step in obedience to the wand of the master magician, he advanced upon Paris. 

There all was confusion and panic. King Louis wrung his feeble hands in 
bewilderment.. He had kept in office some of Napoleon’s able generals, and 
now Ney, the most celebrated of them all, was ordered to lead the King’s army 
against his former Emperor. Ney obeyed, saying he would “ bring the Cor- 
sican back in an iron cage.” But when he saw his comrades marshalled around 
Napoleon, when the great leader himself summoned his lieutenamt to rejoin 
him, old memories were too strong; and Ney, most eager of all, united his de- 
liriously cheering troops with those of Napoleon, who entered Paris and regained 
his empire without a blow. Louis XVIII. fled once more to Germany. 

The brief period of Napoleon’s restoration to power is called “the Hundred 
Days.” It lasted from March to June, 1815. The states of Europe declared © 
instant war against him. The armies of Prussia and England took the field at 
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once; -and Napoleon determined to crush them before their Austrian and Rus- 
sian allies could join them. Hence came the celebrated campaign of 
Waterloo, 

The English under Wellington, and the Prussians under Blucher, lay along 
the north-eastern frontier of France, where Belgium now is. Napoleon succeeded 
in driving his army between them, and attacked each separately. The English 
were held in check by Ney at Quatre Bras, while the Prussians were defeated 
by Napoleon at Ligny. They were not completely destroyed; but, leaving a 
small force to hold them in check, Napoleon hurled all his strength against 
the English at Waterloo. If he could drive them back into the sea, the re- 
maining Prussians would be an easy prey. On this one battle hung the fate of 
Napoleon,—of France,—of the world. 

The struggle was heroic, a death-grapple of giants; seventy thousand 
Frenchmen against an equal number of English. All day long they fought. 
Napoleon, by repeated attacks on the English wings, compelled Wellington to 
send reinforcements there and thus weaken the centre of his line. Then the 
Emperor concentrated his best troops for an attack on the enfeebled centre. 
Just as the charge was ready to begin, Prussian troops appeared on the field, 
having by a wonderful march evaded the French division sent to hold them in 
check. The troops aimed against Wellington’s centre had to be turned against 
the new arrivals. 

Another body, the flower of the French cavalry, charged the English centre; 
but a sunken road, or ditch, lay invisible between them, and into this all the 
foremost files of the galloping cavalry fell, until their numbers made a bridge 
of living bodies, over which their surviving comrades rode. The, weakened 
force could not break the solid squares of English infantry. More Prussians 
reached the field. There was one last, hopeless charge of the French “ Old 
Guard,” Napoleon’s finest regiments. But the veteran column melted like 
snow under the English artillery fire, and then it was that Wellington declared 
the victory won, the whole English line advanced with the Prussians, and the 
remnant of the French were swept from the field in disorderly flight amid cries 
of “Treason!” and “Sauve qui peut!’’ (Save himself who can!) 

Both Napoleon and Ney sought death upon this field that saw the final ruin 
of their hopes. Both were reserved for sadder destinies. Ney had five horses 
shot under him, yet escaped without a wound. Napoleon strove to force his 
way through the crowd of fugitives and advance against the British lines, but 
his officers surrounded him and: forced him from the field toward Paris. 

_ Thither the armies of the allies followed, and once more he abdicated. King 
Louis returned. Ney was captured and shot as a traitor. Napoleon, finding 
escape impossible, surrendered to the English and was imprisoned on the island 
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of St. Helena, far off in the southern Atlantic Ocean, beyond possibility of 
rescue or escape. There he died in 1821. 

_ It is not our province to sit as judges on the character of this remarkable 
conqueror. Unquestionably, he possessed a genius, which in its way has never 
been surpassed. He revolutionized the life of France and of Europe. On the 
other hand, it seems equally clear that his moral nature was but feebly de- 
veloped. All his ambition, all his colossal struggles were for himself alone. 
His apologists may with some justice claim that the good results of his tremen- 
dous career have exceeded the bad. Yet the praise is not to him, but to the 
Eternal Providence that gave final shape to his rough-hewn plans. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, 1814 
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NAPOLEON III. AT SOLFERINO 


Chapter XCVITI 


FRANCE AS A CONSTITUTIONAL KINGDOM—NAPOLEON III 


OR over half a century after the downfall of Napoleon, 
France was in constant turmoil. The new ideas of 
government by the people were in combat with the 
old theory of the divine right of kings. In other 
countries the cause of constitutional government made 
slow but fairly steady progress. In excitable France 
everything ran to extremes. Now one party was 
supreme, now another; and the cause of liberty ad- 
vanced by sudden leaps, only to fall back again, like 

the inrush and retreat of great ocean waves, borne onward, 

however, by an ever-rising tide. 

When the allies first established Louis XVIII. upon his 
throne, it was their purpose to restore, so far as possible, the 
ancient order of things. They saw, indeed, that it would be 
necessary to confer some sort of constitutional rights upon the 
people; but these were to be granted solely by the generosity of the King, 
and were revocable at his pleasure. The ease with which Napoleon over- 
threw this farcical government, convinced both Louis and the allies that a little 
more must be granted to the people; and in the restoration of 1815, they were 
grudgingly given a trifle of real authority in their state. At the same time 
they were severely punished for their support of Napoleon. A large sum of 
money was extorted from France, her boundaries were considerably reduced, 
and foreign troops were quartered among her citizens to enforce submission. 

That France did not receive even harder conditions was due to the skill of 
her great statesman, Prince Talleyrand. This remarkable man had been the 
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chief adviser of Napoleon. He occupied a similar place under Louis XVIIL.; 
and in after years he became prime minister to another royal dynasty in France, 
remarking cheerfully as he took the oath of allegiance, “It is the third.” Tal- 
leyrand said of language, “It is a means given us to conceal our thoughts’’; 
and whatever we may think of the moral character of the sarcastic diplomat, 
we must acknowledge the great services which he rendered to France. He 
seemed the one thing permanent in the midst of change. 

Of the Bourbons it has been said, as of that other ancient royal family, 
the Hapsburgs of Austria, that ‘they could learn nothing, and forget nothing. 
Frenchmen had now been accustomed for a generation to regard themselves as 
free and equal. They had learned to think, talk, and act. But Louis XVIII, 
being once more restored to his throne, persisted in ruling his subjects as his 
ancestors had done. Hetreated themas children with neither rights nor minds 
nor power of their own, and admitted frankly tnat his only aim in governing 
them was to retain his kingship. 

In doing this he found the advice of Talleyrand of invaluable assistance. 
Yet the King was placed in a most trying position. The exiled nobles, who 
had returned to France in a body, and who expected Louis to be ¢hezr king, de- 
manded the restoration of their former estates. To take thus one-half the land 
of the country from those who had been in peaceful possession of it fora 
quarter of a century, was impossible. It would have precipitated another 
revolution, and the King refused. Thus he was set in opposition to all his 
lifelong friends. He tried to rule by the support of the middle classes, the 
moneyed men, who having property in their hands, desired only to keep it there, 
and sought peace at any price. It was these who kept Louis upon his 
throne. 

Yet all his natural sympathies were with his disappointed nobles, who were 
ever seeking to hurry him into violent action. Besides, at the least tendency 
exhibited by Louis toward the liberal measures which his middle-class friends 
desired, the allied powers, with Austria at their head, hastened to interfere and 
reproach him for deserting their cause. The aged King had been happier in 
exile than on his throne, 

The more virulent of the returned royalists established in his name a tri- 
bunal in southern France, before which were dragged all those suspected of ap- 
proving the excesscs of the Revolution. The evidence was often of the flimsi- 
est, the punishments unjustified and most cruel. There were almost as many 
executions as had disgraced the rule of Robespierre. White béing the Bourbon 
color, people have called this period the “ Reign of the White Terror.” 

At last, Louis gave up in despair his attempts at liberalism, and allowed his 
government to drift into a course of repression as harsh and bitter as even 
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Austria could demand. His death in 1824 saved him from having to face an- 
other revolution. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Charles X. (1824-1830), the last of the 
sons of that noble Louis the Dauphin who had opposed the profligacy of the 
court of Louis XV. Charles was an old man. He had only one surviving son, 
and one little grandson, Henry, Count of Chambord, to whom ultimately de- 
scended all the claims of the Bourbon family upon the French throne. 

King Charles X. was a Bourbon of the most pronounced type, fiercely op- 
posed to popular government of any sort, and bitterly resolved to recover all 
power possible for himself. The murmuring of the nation grew more threaten- 
ing under his encroachments. In 1827 he was forced to disband the National 
Guard, lest they should revolt. In 1830, he was driven to adopt the favorite 
artifice of French rulers. Appealing to the national love of Glory, he at- 
tempted to divert discontent at home, by offering his people military successes 
abroad. A French army attacked the piratical African city of Algiers and 
conquered it. 

Under cover of the temporary enthusiasm roused by this success, King 
Charles tried to throttle the last remaining breath of popular government. He 
suddenly dismissed the Assembly, restricted the right of voting, and suppressed 
all the liberal newspapers. He had mistaken the temper of the people. A 
revolt broke out in Paris. The citizens entrenched themselves behind barri- 
cades, as in the old days of 1789. The government soldiers attacked them 
half-heartedly. There were three days of fighting in the streets. Six thousand 
Frenchmen were killed or wounded. Then one by one the regiments of troops 
went over to the people. Charles X. abdicated in favor of his little grandson, 
Count Henry, and fled from the country. 

This revolution of July, 1830, was sudden, unpremeditated, unarranged. 

' The victors had no government prepared to take the place of the fugitive king, 
and there was much confusion. Many were in favor of a republic with the 
aged Marquis Lafayette, our Revolutionary friend and hero, at its head. Some 
proposed accepting the little Count Henry of Chambord as king with a regency 
to govern him, while others suggested for the throne, Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans. 

Lafayette, with his unfailing moderation and patriotism, persuaded his peo- 
ple to adopt the third course. If they formed a republic, he said, the allied 
powers would declare war against it. If they continued a Bourbon on the 
throne, affairs must eventually revert to the old wrangling and disorder. 
Whereas, if they chose the Duke of Orleans, they would have a king without 
any claim to divine right, elected solely by the will of the people, pledged to 
popular government, and one who would bear, not the white flag of the 
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Bourbons, but the beloved red, white, and blue tricolor of revolutionary 
France. 

It was the last patriotic act of the aged statesman, soon to sink into his. 
grave; and the French, recognizing his wisdom, drew up a hasty constitution, 
had the Duke of Orleans sign it, and proclaimed him King Louis Philippe 
(1830-1848). 

Who was this man thus suddenly borne upward upon the crest of Fortune's 
wave? Do you remember the loathsome Duke of Orleans of 1789, the cousin 
of Louis XVI., who joined the revolutionists, abandoned his title, called him- 
self Philip Equality, sat in the convention and voted for the death of the King, 
yet ultimately fell a victim to the suspicion of his Jacobin allies? This Louis 
Philippe was his son. ‘The lad had clung to the Republic, despite his father’s 
execution, and fought gallantly in its battles. In the end, however, he had 
been forced to flee the country and had supported himself in many lands. He 
taught school in Switzerland, and even visited the United States and dwelt for 
some time in Brooklyn. He returned to Paris with the Bourbons in 1814, but 
was naturally regarded by them with suspicion and dislike. Now he was a 
king. 

He cared nothing for the nobles, nor they for him. Indeed, his nickname 
was the “ Citizen King,” the “ King of the Middle Classes.” He was a clever 
man, who had known labor and poverty; and he governed the kingdom with a 
merchant’s thrift, seeking to make it prosperous, and at the same time to build 
up large private fortunes for himself and each of his children. He succeeded 
in both his objects. Unfortunately, however, he failed to see that something 
higher than a mere mercantile policy is demanded for the guidance of a nation. 
All over Europe the oppressed people were making feeble efforts to secure 
constitutional government. France had shown them the way, and naturally 
they turned to her for help. 

King Louis would have nothing to do with them. The quixotic act of de- 
fying all the established governments of Europe, seemed to his narrow vision 
merely absurd. So he stood calmly by, while one little revolt was crushed 
after another ; and the masses of France, watching their neighbors driven back 
into servitude, learned to hate and to despise their merchant King. 

The very limited suffrage in France kept political power in the hands of the 
moneyed class, and these still upheld Louis. Consequently there was no 
chance of overthrowing him by votes. The land became honeycombed with 
bribery and corruption. The contempt and hatred of the masses for the King 
steadily grew more intense. Eight different attempts were made upon his life. 
He was forced to adopt severe restrictive measures, yet the tumults of the 
“mob” increased. The soldiers sympathized with their fellow-citizens. The 
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King, old and obstinate, grew as absolute and reactionary in tendency as the 
Bourbons themselves. The gulf widened between him and his people. 

Such a state of affairs could not last. In 1848 the “ Liberals” held a series 
of banquets which grew more and more revolutionary in tone. The govern- 
ment forbade the holding of one of these in Paris, and the people began to bar- 
ricade the streets. Several rioters were shot, and Paris leaped to arms. Many 
of the soldiers refused to uphold the King. He promptly professed himself 
ready to do anything his people wished. As proof of this, he dismissed his 
prime minister, and commissioned the liberal and popular historian, M. Thiers, 
to manage the government. But by this time the people had decided that what 
they desired was not a change of ministers, but of sovereigns. So the King 
signed his abdication, declared his little grandson, the Count of Paris, his suc- 
cessor, and quietly retired from the kingdom. 

Thus far all had been fairly peaceful; but unfortunately the sudden victory 
of the Liberals was as unexpected to them as that of 1830. They were unpre- 
pared with a new government. They had to stop and talk. There was no 
question now of another king. The mother of the little Count of Paris pre- 
sented him to the Assembly, and perhaps that aristocratic body would have ac- 
cepted him; but a threatening mob broke in on their deliberations and stood 
listening. This was the year of revolution throughout almost all Europe, and 
the other monarchs were too busy at home to interfere with France. There- 
fore, after this one moment’s hesitation, she declared herself a republic. 

But what kind of republic? Political theorizing had gone far in the last 
few years, and many of the poorer classes had become communists, that is, they 
desired that each little community should be a separate state, or going still 
further wanted all property shared equally within the commune. The com- 
munists demanded that their ideas should be applied to the new republic, and 
even urged that the red flag of the commune, the flag of anarchy, should be 
substituted for the republican tricolor as the national emblem. 

The historian Lamartine, a hero, patriot, and gentleman, had been placed 
temporarily at the head of affairs; and he opposed the anarchists at the peril of 
his life. In a speech which is regarded as one of the masterpieces of French 
eloquence, and during which muskets were repeatedly levelled at him, he told 
the mob that the tricolor had been borne by victorious French troops to every 
capital in Europe, whereas the red flag had never been seen beyond the city of 
Paris, and the only blood upon it was that of Frenchmen. 

The people followed his lead, the tricolor was retained; but the communists 
retreated behind the barricades, and soon there was open war between them and 
the moderate republicans. The latter appointed General Cavaignac dictator, 
and there were four days of fierce street fighting, ending in the defeat of the 
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communists. Ten thousand Frenchmen were on the official list of slain; but 
fully as many more probably perished and had their bodies flung by enemies 
into the Seine. More than ten thousand of the communists died afterward in 
France's prisons, or were banished for life to the hideous penal settlements in 
her colonies. 

Then the moderates formed a constitution and held an election. Lamar- 
tine hoped to be chosen president. Cavaignac, with the army at his back, felt 
assured of election; but the provinces of France, tired of Parisian revolts and 
Parisian dictation, would have nothing to do with either of the capital's candi- 
dates. They voted almost as one man for a third nominee, and he was elected 
by an overwhelming majority. He was Prince Louis Napoleon. 

So here was another leader, thrown forward on the crest of another sudden 
wave, to see if he could outdo his predecessors in balancing himself upon its 
foam. Louis Napoleon was a nephew of the great Napoleon, son of the latter’s 
brother, who had been King of Holland. 

After the death of Napoleon I. such claims as he may have possessed to the 
French throne, or rather such fascination as his name held for the French peo- 
ple, had passed to his little son by his Aus:rian wife, the “ King of Rome” as 
Frenchmen called the lad, or the “ Duke of Reichstadt”’ as he was named in 
the Austrian court, whither his mother had fled with him. Indeed, the boy 
had been half accepted as Emperor for a few days by the French, just after his 
father’s deposition; and so he goes down into history as Napoleon II. But 
poor Napoleon II. died in early manhood at the Austrian court, and the leader- 
ship of the Bonaparte family devolved on the Louis Napoleon who was now 
thrust forward before the volatile Frenchmen. 

His had been an exciting and adventurous career. Like King Louis 
Philippe, he had received the severe but excellent training of adversity. Ban- 
ished from France, he had early declared himself a champion of liberty, and 
had fought for the freedom of Italy inthe revolts of its secret societies. Twice 
he had endeavored to subvert the rule of Louis Philippe by uprisings in France. 
These efforts, badly managed and easily suppressed, had only brought ridicule 
upon his name. In his second attempt he was arrested at Boulogne, after being 
nearly drowned, and was held for some years a prisoner in France. He finally 
escaped, and the moment Louis Philippe was expelled the country, Louis 
Napoleon re-entered it. He declared himself in favor of universal suffrage, 
and four different country departments at once elected him their representative 

‘in the Assembly. Then came his election as President. 

Both before and after his election, the successful candidate had repeatedly 
assured the world that. he had no intention of following the footsteps of his 
celebrated uncle, and seizing on absolute power. Yet his friends as well as 
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his enemies ignored his words, and looked upon his election as but a step in his 
progress toward the throne of an Emperor. 

Louis Napoleon possessed some of the political genius of his ancestor. He 
knew how to take advantage of the spirit of his people. Almost his first act 
on becoming President was to make sure his popularity among the Catholic 
peasantry, who had elected him, by sending an army to protect the Pope in 
Rome. In doing this the troops crushed the little Roman republic which Gari- 
baldi had established; and Napoleon, directly opposing the principles of repub- 
licanism which he had proclaimed, lost what little favor he had among the 
extreme Parisians. 

He encountered also a more serious danger. In his youth he seems to 
have taken some sort of secret society oath for the liberation of Italy; and now 
that he turned against his vows—though indeed the Roman republic was im- 
possible from the start—his fellow-conspirators determined to punish him, and 
made more than one attempt upon his life. But his course had firmly attached 
to his side both the country people and the great Catholic Church. 

He quarrelled repeatedly with the Assembly, of which he had previously 
been a member; and its orators spoke openly of arresting and deposing him. 
This gave him the pretext he needed, and on December 2, 1851, occurred his 
celebrated “coup d’état”’ (stroke of state). Almost the entire Assembly found 
themselves suddenly arrested. Their leaders were secretly expelled from the 
country, and at the same time placards appeared everywhere, declaring that the 
Assembly had proved traitors in their desire to arrest the President, and that 
he would appeal to the country to say whether it would uphold him and prolong 
his presidency for ten years. The vote was to be a p/ébiscite, that is a simple 
yes or no, and every man was to have a voice in the answer. 

The announcement caused some rioting in Paris. Barricades were thrown 
up, and a few hundred people were shot down by the troops, most of the victims 
being innocent spectators who were foolishly loitering in the streets. Then 
the President himself rode in safety over the barricades. Next came the vote. 
What possibility was there that the masses, thus granted once more their de- 
mand for universal suffrage, would use it against the man who gave it to them? 
The vote to uphold Napoleon was almost unanimous; and seeing this, he shortly 
afterward called for another p/ébiscite, to say whether his rule should be made 
permanent and hereditary, and he should take the title of Emperor. Again 
the answer was yes; and the Second Empire began. 

The President assumed the title of Napoleon III. The power in his hands 
was as absolute as was ever that of Napoleon I. The government was a despot- 
ism, but a despotism dependent for its continuance upon popular favor. 

The new Emperor had no intention of quarrelling with the rest of Europe. 
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He declared that whereas his uncle had been the Emperor of War, he wouid be 
the Peace Emperor. Yet some vent was necessary for the enthusiasm of his 
army, and so he joined England in the successful Crimean war of 1853, by 
which Russia’s power was checked. Then, in 1859, he saw that the opportu- 
nity had come to make good the promise of his youth and help in the liberation 
of Italy. He united with the King of Sardinia in his war against Austria, and 
by winning the great battles of Magenta and Solferino, broke the strength of 
Austria in Italy. At the same time, he added to France the district of Nice 
and the province of Savoy, surrendered to him by the Italians. 

The period immediately after this war marks the height of Napoleon III.’s 
power. Had he not followed in the footsteps of his mighty uncle? Had he 
not brought back military glory to France? MHad he not given her victory, and 
increased her territory? His people fondly called him the “ Arbiter of Europe,” 
and perhaps the title was not wholly undeserved, for his name possessed a 
potent influence in many states. 

In 1853 he had still further added to his popularity by following the dictate 
of his heart rather than of policy, and marrying a lady not of royal though of 
noble family. Thus he once more proclaimed himself a man of the common 
people. Moreover, his bride, a Spanish lady, Eugénie de Montijo, was well fitted 
to grace the rank of Empress. Beautiful, brilliant, and patrician, she gathered 
round her a gorgeous and glittering court, that pleased the vanity of the French. 

It was not until 1866 that the fortunes of Napoleon III. began to fade 
before the star of a man mightier than he. The rapid and brilliant successes 
which Bismarck brought to Prussia by the German wars and treaties of 1866-67 
were in effect a severe diplomatic defeat to France. She gained nothing, 
Prussia everything. 

At length Napoleon III. demanded positively that, as an offset to her 
neighbor’s increase of territory and strength, France should be allowed to ex- 
tend her frontier in Belgium and Luxemburg. Bismarck as positively 
refused. His army was in the field ready for war; the French were not. The 
Emperor found himself completely out-manoeuvred and outwitted, and was com- 
pelled to withdraw his demand. His popularity with his subjects vanished. 
His lost prestige could be regained only by defeating Prussia. His country- 
men told him this in unmistakable terms; and therein lay the true cause of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 

Of that contest you have already learned in the story of Germany. The 
pretext upon which it was begun was that a German prince had been nomi- 
nated to the vacant throne of Spain. This was thought to endanger the inter- 
ests of France, so her prime minister protested, and the German prince with- 
drew his candidacy. The French authorities, not contented with this substantial 
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victory, pushed the matter still further. They said their country had been in- 
sulted, and they demanded apologies, retractions, further assurances. and 
explanations. Failing to get these, they declared war. In the eyes of all the 
world France stood in the uncivilized and unchristian attitude of having forced 
a murderous contest upon an unwilling foe. 

The man, however, who had really brought the quarrel to an immediate 
issue was the Prussian statesman Bismarck. Convinced that the angry temper 
of the French people against his country was sure to result in war sooner or 
later, he wisely preferred to bring it about while his own government was all 
prepared, and while he knew from his spies that the French were not. He 
had, therefore, deliberately irritated both the statesmen and the public of 
France, until these, in a furious rage, rushed into their belligerent and unjusti- 
fiable attitude. 

Among the most hesitant of Frenchmen, when it came to the actual point 
of open war against well-armed Prussia, was the Emperor himself. Napoleon 
III. had grown old and worn, and he was much weakened by disease; once in 
1869 they thought him dying. Yet his former shrewdness had not wholly 
deserted him. For hours his wife and his ministers surrounded his bedside 
urging him to declare the war; but only after long hesitation and pondering 
did he yield to their persistent entreaties. 

The Empress Eugénie proclaimed the result in triumph to the assembled 
courtiers. “It is my war,” she cried; “I take it upon myself.” All Paris 
cheered her to the echo. 

Scarce a voice was raised in protest. One man did stand up inthe Assem- 
bly, the aged statesman, M. Thiers. He had long been in opposition to the 
tyrannical methods of the Empire and he now pointed out the folly and weak- 
ness of the government, its unprepared condition, the danger into which it was 
blindly rushing. But he was howled down. The wisdom of the nation was 
buried under its wrath and pride. 

Never have the evils of a despotic government been more plainly shown 
than in the unprepared state of the French when the crisis burst upon them. 
Napoleon III. had all authority in his own hands. Of course, he could not 
personally oversee everything. So matters were entrusted, perhaps too laxly, 
to subordinates, responsible to no one but the Emperor. These men deceived 
their master, and spent for themselves the money intended for military arms 
and stores. Hence there was deception and confusion everywhere, and treason 
in high places. 

Perhaps Napoleon hoped to make up by enthusiasm for the lack of substan- 
tial force. He himself hurried to the front; a few troops crossed into Germany 
and won a small success at Saarbruck. It was heralded through France as a 
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great victory. Then came the German advance, steady and solid, sweeping 
the Frenchmen before it. The defensive forces consisted of two armies. One, 
under Marshal MacMahon, was first beaten back at Weissenburg and then 
crushed at Worth. The other, under Marshal Bazaine, was defeated at Grav- 
elotte and shut up in the fortress city of Metz. 

A third army was hastily formed and marched, under the Emperor himself, 
to help the troops in Metz. This army, too, the last hope of Napoleon, was 
outnumbered, outgeneraled, defeated, and the despairing Emperor surrendered 
his forces and himself at Sedan. His Empire fell with him. The people of 
Paris declared him the cause of all their misfortunes, deposed him, and pro- 
claimed the land once more a republic. 

The Emperor, taken as a prisoner to Germany, retired to England after the 
war, and remained an exile until his death in 1873. His only son, his heir, 
entered the English military service, and was slain by the Zulus in South 
Africa (1879). The Empress Eugénie still lives in retirement, an aged and 
broken woman, forgotten of the world in which she once played so spectacular 
a part. 
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THE LAST STAND OF BOURBAKI’S RECRUITS 


Chapter XCIX 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC AND ITS STRUGGLE AGAINST 
GERMANY 


1S HE republic proclaimed in Paris, September 4, 1870, 
amid the gloom and terror caused by Napoleon’s sur- 
render, is the present government of the country. At 
first it had neither constitution nor president. Indeed, 
it had no legal authorities whatsoever. 

The feeble Assembly which had helped Napoleon 
III. to govern, felt itself out of place amid the tumult 
that followed upon his downfall. One of its few members 
who really represented the people, was Jules Favre. It was 
at his deinand and under the menace of a gathering mob, 
that the Assembly declared France a Republic. Then most 
of its members hastened to disappear into the oblivion from 
which they had come. 

The Parisians were left to form a government of their 

own. Favre and a few other leaders declared themselves 
temporarily the “Government for the National Defence,” and began arranging 
for the election in October of a regular Assembly, to be truly representative of 
the nation. This election was prevented by the advance of the German 
armies; and the self-constituted “Government for the National Defence” 
continued to rule France until the war was over. 

In energy and resource its members proved themselves not inferior to the 
Jacobins of 1792. Their lack of legal authority to enforce any command, 
made their work infinitely difficult; and their patience, honesty, and devotion 
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to France deserve ali our praise. Chief among them were M. (Monsieur) 
Favre, a lawyer of ability and proven patriotism, and Leon Gambetta, a fervid, 
hot-headed young orator scarce thirty-two. They offered the renowned states- 
man and former prime minister, M. Thiers, a place among them, but he de- 
clined the dangerous honor. 

The first effort of the Republicans was to restore peace. They asserted 
that, with them, Germany had no cause for quarrel, that the senseless dispute 
had vanished with the Empire which originated it. They were willing to com- 
pensate Germany for the expense she had been under, would pay her a heavy 
indemnity, but, as Favre put it, “ Not a foot of our territory !_ Not a-stone of 
our fortresses!’’ If the war were forced upon them, they would fight to the 
utmost. 

Bismarck was by no means willing to recognize this new government. He 
would have much preferred dealing with the Empire, whose chief was in his 
hands. When Favre came to negotiate, Bismarck treated him with neglect and 
harshness. A great outcry had already risen in victorious Germany for the 
restoration of her ancient borders, the return of the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which had been wrested from her in Louis XIV.’s time, two centuries 
before. Bismarck made this demand the first condition of peace. All France 
upheld Favre in his indignant refusal. 

So the war continued, under conditions directly reversed from its begin- 
ning. Defeated France sought only peace. It was triumphant Germany that 
now demanded concessions and surrenders of territory. There were two ways 
by which the country might be ‘saved,—by finding allies among the other 
nations, or through the uprising of the whole united people to destroy the Ger- 
mans. Both methods were attempted. M. Thiers, upon his own authority 
and that of the provisional government, made the round of the capitals of 
Europe in quest of alliances upon any terms. But none of the Powers cared to: 
treat with an ambassador of such doubtful legality, or to involve themselves in 
a cause which seemed already lost. 

Meanwhile the utmost efforts were put forth to rouse the French people of 
the provinces. These had enthusiastically accepted the new Republic. In- 
deed, many of the provincial cities had themselves proclaimed its existence, 
without waiting for news from the capital. Yet now they held back doubt- 
fully. They were jealous of the pretensions of the Paris government. They 
dreaded the excesses of the Paris mob. 

The position of military affairs was briefly this. Several French fortresses. 
along the eastern frontier still held out, notably Strasburg; but these were 
compelled to surrender one by one. The only considerable French army of 
regular troops that remained, was under Marshal Bazaine shut up in Metz. It: 
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consisted of nearly two hundred thousand men, and about three hundred 
thousand Germans surrounded it; while a second German army, almost equal 
to the first, marched toward Paris. 

General Trochu was made military commander of the capital, and it was 
hastily prepared to resist either an assault or a siege. Around the city 
stretched a gigantic wall which King Louis Philippe had planned and Napoleon 
III. had built. It was now nearly completed, thirty feet in height, and 
protected at every angle by huge forts and heavy guns. The defenses were 
strengthened as much as possible, and provisions were gathered from all quar- 
ters. Fugitives from the surrounding villages flocked into the city, swelling 
its total population to nearly two and a half millions of excited and determined 
people. 

From among these nearly four hundred thousand men were enrolled as sol- 
diers, but of course the great majority were untrained and unreliable, noisily 
patriotic, but little better than a mob clamoring through the streets. General 
Trochu had only eighty thousand regular troops on whom he felt he could rely. 

It was on September 18 that the Prussians first appeared before the desper- 
ate city. They made no attempt at an assault, but extending their lines 
around the walls and forts, settled down to the most stupendous siege of mod- 
ern times. They were less numerous than the French troops, but they were a 
thoroughly disciplined army and were everywhere successful in the little pre- 
liminary skirmishes by which they established themselves. 

At first the Parisians found their greatest trial was the being shut out from 
all news of the outside world. They organized a balloon service, and pressed 
carrier pigeons into use. Early in October, the fiery Gambetta escaped from 
the city in one of these balloons, and establishing himself at Tours soon per- 
fected an efficient organization extending over all the country. His glowing 
speeches thrilled his countrymen to action, and outside of Paris he became the 
land’s Dictator. 

There was no longer any question of apathy among the provinces. If Paris 
would really fight, they would not be behind herin heroism. France responded 
as one man to Gambetta’s appeals. At one time he had probably a million 
and a half of volunteers under arms. But alas, armed men are not armies! 
These raw recruits, undrilled, lacking proper weapons, half starved, and as time 
went on, half naked, proved no match for the German troops. There were 
armies of the North, armies of the South, and of the West, attacking the 
invaders furiously all over France. But the brave peasants sacrificed their 
lives in vain. They met only repeated defeats. Not one genuine French vic- 
tory brightens the record of this disastrous and one-sided war. 

Most notable perhaps of these feeble yet glorious armies, was one gathered 
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on the Loire and placed under the command of General de Palladines. A plan 
was formed for him to advance toward Paris from the south, while the Parisians 
were to make a sortie to meet him; and at the same time Marshal Bazaine was 
to break out of Metz, and threaten the German rear. 

Bazaine, however, instead of liberating his enormous army, surrendered it 
bodily (October 29). Two hundred thousand troops, who at Gravelotte had 
proved themselves worthy of better things, were yielded, without further effort, 
to a foe not greatly outnumbering them. The case is without a parallel in 
history! After the war Bazaine was tried asa traitor. He pleaded that his 
provisions were exhausted, that a battle would have meant only useless sacri- 
fice of life, and above all that he was a servant of the Emperor, that no legal 
government had superseded Napoleon, and hence he knew not what or whom 
to fight for. ‘There was still France’’ was the noble answer of the Duke 
D’Aumale; and the court judges condemned Bazaine to death. His sentence 
was, however, reduced to imprisonment, and he afterward escaped. 

His surrender of Metz prostrated the last hopes of Frenchmen. It brought 
a long succession of evil consequences in its train. All during the siege of 
Paris, one of the most serious difficulties of the provisional government was the 
controlling of the lower classes of the populace. The majority of these were 
“Red Republicans” or anarchists; and their leaders, hoping to seize upon 
power for themselves, took advantage of every fresh disaster to rouse the igno- 
rant multitude to tumult. 

The news of Bazaine’s surrender stirred the Red Republicans to indiscrimi- 
nate fury. A mob assailed the Government for the National Defense, and 
threatened its leaders with instant death. Favre and the others sat calmly in 
their seats awaiting the inevitable. Some one showed General Trochu a way 
of escape, but he declined it, saying, “Friend, a soldier dies at his post of 
duty.” Word of the perilous position of the government finally reached the 
regular troops; and they hastened to their chief’s defense and suppressed the 
tumult. 

Its consequences they could not suppress. Negotiations for peace with 
Germany had been once more under way; but at news of the rioting in Paris, 
Bismarck broke them off, on the old plea that here was yet another government, 
and he knew not with which to deal. Doubtless he felt that, if the jarring 
factions meant to destroy each other, he could make better terms with the ex- 
hausted remnant. 

Another evil which sprang from the disaster at Metz, was that it left free 
the huge German army there, and these troops hastened to reinforce their 
brethren before Paris, who were in urgent need of help. The French army of 
the Loire under General de Palladines had performed its part in the general 
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plan, by attacking the invaders from the south. At the same time the Pari- 
sians sallied out upon them repeatedly, in force. There was severe fighting all 
through November. 

The arrival of the second German army upon the scene made the struggle 
hopeless, yet it was persistently maintained. A body of fifty thousand troops 
under General Ducrot fought their way out from Paris as far as Champigny on 
the further shore of the river Marne. They had three days of sickening car- 
nage, during which more Frenchmen fell than the armies of Napoleon III. 
had lost at Worth or Gravelotte. The besiegers also lost heavily. But the 
army of the Loire was defeated and scattered; so Ducrot and his men fell back 
upon Paris to await the end. 

The defenses of the metropolis were strong,—impregnable her newspapers 
had once boasted; and the most difficult problem of the sorely harassed govern- 
ment became the feeding of the vast multitude within the walls. These soon 
stooped to mule meat, next to fancy foods from their zoological gardens, ante- 
lope steak and elephant trunk, and then to dogs and cats, and even vermin. 
The suffering became intense. “Poor little babies,” says one who was among 
them, “died like flies.” The German engineers pushed their lines of entrench- 
ments ever nearer to the doomed city. Shells began to fall upon its houses; 
and a regular bombardment opened, which could result only in the capital’s 
complete destruction. 

Desperate sallies were made again and again all through January, but never 
with more than momentary success. At last the Government for the National 
Defense gave up in despair. There seemed no longer any hope for Paris, or 
for France. Favre was again commissioned to confer with Bismarck, and 
to secure the best terms he could for the surrender of the city. The siege 
came to an end January 29, 1871. 

One of the arrangements of the capitulation was that there should bea 
truce long enough to permit the election of a free French Assembly, which 
could with some show of legal authority negotiate a final peace, whose terms 
would thus become binding upon all France. The truce did not, however, in- 
clude the last and only remaining one of those pathetic “armies of the prov- 
inces ’ which the genius of Gambetta had raised. This force under General 
Bourbaki and the Italian hero Garibaldi was struggling against the Germans 
in eastern France, trying tq get around their armies and invade Germany 
itself. 

The effort failed, The weather was intensely cold, and Bourbaki’s half- 
naked troops suffered all the tortures of freezing and starvation. They were 
half surrounded, their leader shot himself, and finally the perishing remnant of 
the men were compelled to retreat into Switzerland. There, as they had in- 
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vaded a neutral country, they were disarmed—probably much to their own 
relief—and the active operations of the war came to an end (February 1, 1871). 

Meanwhile the Assembly for which the capitulation of Paris had provided, 
was elected. It met in February, chose Thiers as its President, and deputed 
him to settle terms of peace with Bismarck. Favre assisted him. It was 
a terrible trial to both of these patriots thus to aid in tearing apart their 
beloved country, and Thiers, a man of over seventy, broke down more than 
once in the course of the long negotiations. 

Considering how complete had been Germany’s victory, the final terms seem 
to an outsider not over severe, though of course bitterly humiliating to the 
proud Frenchmen. Alsace, which had been French for two hundred years, 
whose people spoke French and were devoted to the country, was given up to 
Germany. So was about one-fifth of Lorraine; and an enormous money pay- 
ment, about a billion dollars, was to be made to the victors as quickly as possi- 
ble. Until the money was delivered, the French fortresses were to remain in 
the hands of German troops. 

The treaty was laid before the Assembly and finally accepted, March 1, 
1871. On that same day thirty-thousand German troops were paraded through 
the streets of Paris, as a visible sign of her surrender and captivity. Then they 
withdrew, and the war was at an end. 


A SORTIE FROM PARIS 
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FRENCH TROOPS SHOOTING THE CAPTURED COMMUNISTS 


Chapter C 
MODERN FRANCE 


O sooner had the German troops departed from humiliated 
Paris, than a new and even worse calamity descended 
upon that unhappy city. During the siege the Govern- 

44 ment for the National Defense had found constant trouble 

\ So% with the lowest class of citizens. We have seen how 
R= these “Red Republicans” stood ready to take advan- 

tage of every disaster to attempt an uprising. Their 
purpose was to establish a “commune,” which means a gov- 
ernment of the city by its own local officers, elected by the 
community. This is the system employed in all our American 
cities; but in France local officials are usually appointed by 
the national government. The Paris communists, however, did 
not confine their desires to this change of system. They 
wanted their own city commune to rule the rest of France; and 
they had vague ideas of redistributing property, plundering the 
rich, and other schemes even more anarchistic. 

Many of the Paris militia had been recruited from the 

lowest orders. The withdrawal of the German troops left these men with 

arms in their hands. Some of them were earnest fanatics, some mere vag- 
abonds unwilling to abandon lazy parading, for honest hard Jabor. Both classes 
uniting, declared for a “commune,” and threw off all allegiance to the newly 
elected Assembly. The rebels seized the military stores of the capital, and 
arrested and shot two of their generals who attempted to restore order. 

Paris was in wild uproar. Such troops as remained faithful to the Assem- 
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bly were hastily withdrawn from the city, which was left completely at the 
mercy of the communists. They barricaded the streets, and compelled all 
citizens to join them on pain of death. Prisoners were shot. 

Next the fanatics began destroying all the objects of art and beautiful 
buildings in the city, their reason being that these had been gathered or erected 
by their hated tyrants, the “kings.” Every scoundrel in Paris joined eagerly 
in the work, and took advantage of its opportunity for plunder. The great 
column erected by Napoleon I. and surmounted by his statue was pulled 
down; President Thiers’s house was sacked; destruction ran riot everywhere. 

Thiers and his government hurried troops against the rebels, and the sol- 
diers, enraged at the injury done their beloved city, showed no mercy to its 
ravagers. The frenzied struggle lasted over two months. Fresh troops, 
released from their German prisons, came constantly forward to help crush the 
communists. These, despairing at last, became like utter maniacs, and sought 
to wipe out of existence the city they could not retain. They set it on fire and 
fought amid the flames. They shot down the churchmen, who had stayed 
among them preaching charity. 

When at last the insurgents were driven from the barricades most of 
them fled, like the murderers and cowards they were. The conflagration was 
checked, and the remnant of the communists thrown into prison. Several 
thousand were executed, and, it is to be feared, many of the innocent among 
the guilty. Probably in all, thirty thousand Frenchmen perished because of 
this bloody uprising (March—May, 1871). 

Its suppression gave the Assembly and President Thiers time to turn their 
attention to the political situation. This was bewildering enough. Never was 
republic launched under such doubtful conditions, or by such hesitant and 
lukewarm officials. 

All Frenchmen were alike loyal to France; but the republican ideal of 
government is by no means so highly respected in Europe as among ourselves. 
The National Assembly had, as we have seen, been elected simply to ar- 
range the peace with Germany. Now the chiefs of the Republic, Gambetta, 
Favre, and their friends, had been mainly instrumental in prolonging the war. 
Gambetta, indeed, protested against the peace to the very last. Yet it was 
peace that the vast majority of exhausted and despairing Frenchmen wanted, 
_ Peace at any price! Hence many of the fire-breathing leaders of the Repub- 
lic were passed over in the elections, and men more cautious and conservative 
were chosen for the Assembly in their stead. When that body met, it soon 
discovered that a majority of its members did not favor a republic at all, but 
actually desired to restore some sort of monarchy. 

Their first business, however, was to arrange the peace; and the Republic 
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being actually in existence, they named the conservative M. Thiers for its 
President, one reason for their choice being that he was himself a pronounced 
Monarchist. So here was the poor Republic being both launched and officered 
by men who had no faith in it, men who wished it dead. 

The horrors of the Commune served naturally to strengthen the monarchial 
tendency of the Assembly. President Thiers, however, having accepted the 
leadership of a republic, considered himself bound in honor to uphold that 
form of government; and gradually he became convinced that moderate repub- 
lican institutions were really best suited to the needs of France, and were 
desired by most of her citizens. 

Public sentiment was also shown plainly in the individual elections, caused 
by vacancies in the Assembly. There was a steady increase of votes for 
Republican candidates. It became evident that while a majority of France 
had wanted peace most of all, they wanted the Republic also. Hence Gam- 
betta and his followers insisted that the Assembly must disband itself, that 
having ratified the peace, it had done all its electors authorized. 

The Monarchists, however, had no intention of abandoning their temporary 
advantage. They insisted that they represented the people in everything and 
could legally create whatever form of government they thought best. The 
whole machinery of law and order was in their hands, and the Republicans 
perforce submitted. Impossible and absurd as the situation must appear to 
American eyes, the only thing that prevented the Monarchists from declaring 
France a kingdom, was their disagreement as to who should be its king. 

A few wished to restore the Bonapartes; the majority favored the Orlean- 
ists, that is, the descendants of King Louis Philippe, represented by his grand- 
son the Count of Paris; while still another faction proposed to undo all 
that had been done in the past forty years, and bring back the ancient Bour- 
bons in the person of the Count of Chambord, the grandson of Charles X. 

The three parties seemed very near to uniting. The Bonapartists were at 
first few and unimportant. The Bourbon Count of Chambord was the last of 
his race. He was an old man, and his cousins, the Orleanists, were his 
natural heirs. Accordingly they offered to abandon their immediate claims in 
his favor. Had Chambord but said the word, he might have been the constitu- 
tional king of France. 

One cannot but admire the grim Bourbon obstinacy with which he turned 
his back upon the opportunity. He would accept the throne, he declared, 
only if it were restored to him as being his by divine right; there should be 
no constitution, except such as he might choose out of his generosity to confer 
upon his subjects; and the tricolor of the nation must be abandoned for the 


ancient white flag of the Bourbons. 
60 
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Such an absurd return to medizevalism was of course impossible in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. The Orleanists flatly refused to elect 
Chambord on such terms; and even the Count’s own followers entreated him 
to abandon the impossible past, for a practical present. But the old man was 
obdurate; and so the “ Legitimists,” as his supporters called themselves, saw 
no course open except to await his death, and then unite with the Orleanists. 

The apparent object of all the Monarchists, therefore, became to tide over the 
time until this happy or unhappy event; and they joined in voting Thiers, now 
a determined Republican, out of the presidency (May, 1873), and electing in his 
place one of their own number, Marshal MacMahon, the most distinguished 
soldier of France. 

On M. Thiers his grateful countrymen have since conferred the rather 
oddly sounding title, “ The Liberator of the Territory.” This refers to what 
they count his greatest achievement. During his administration, and largely 
owing to his energetic efforts, the huge indemnity to Germany was entirely 
paid off, in a period shorter than any one had dared to hope. The last German 
soldier was withdrawn from France in September, 1873. Returning prosperity 
dawned upon the stricken land. 

Meanwhile, the Monarchist Assembly refused to give the Republic any 
formal constitution. Indeed, it has none to this day. In order to have some 
sort of method whereby to carry on the government, they passed individual 
laws, regulating now one point of procedure, and now another. This uncer- 
tain state of affairs grew so unbearable that finally, after prolonged and exciting 
debates, the Assembly on January 30, 1875, voted by a majority of one 
to perpetuate the Republic. Then they arranged for a government by a Presi- 
dent and two houses, a Senate and an Assembly, and at last voted themselves 
out of their unwelcome existence. 

The government thus unwillingly framed is in the main the system still in 
force in France. Her Senators are elected for nine years, by a somewhat com- 
plicated procedure; her Assemblymen are chosen for four, by direct vote of the 
people; and her President for seven; but he is elected not by the people, but 
by the combined vote of Senate and Assembly. His position resembles that 
of the English King, in that he does not interfere directly in affairs himself, 
but appoints a prime-minister or Premzer to act for him. This Premier is the 
responsible head of the government; and when the Assembly refuses to sup- 
port him he resigns, and the President selects his successor. Thus there is 
permanency in the midst of change. 

Marshal MacMahon continued at the head of the nation till 1879. By that 
time, the Republican majority in both Senate and Assembly had grown strong 
and confident; and his position as a monarchial president became so manifestly 
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impossible, that he resigned. The Republicans elected their leader, M. Grévy, 
to succeed him. There is a story that away back in 1830, when King Charles 
X. posted on the walls of Paris the regulations which led to his downfall, an 
excited student tore down a copy of the hated paper. A captain of the royal 
troops drove him away with a kick. The student, enraged, procured a musket 
and led a party of the suecessful rioters. In after years, that captain became 
President MacMahon, and the student was the man who forced him out of office, 
—M. Grévy. . 

We approach the France of to-day. M. Thiers, leader of the moderate 
Republicans, died in 1877; M. Gambetta, chief of the radical or extreme 
Republicans, in 1882; the Count of Chambord, in 1883. He had lived long 
enough to bury the cause of monarchy with him in his grave. M. Grévy 
was elected to a second term as president; but having grown very old, resigned 
in 1887. He was followed by M. Sadi-Carnot, who was assassinated by an 
anarchist in 1894. 

During the presidency of M. Carnot, all the discontented and monarchial 
elements surviving in the country seemed to group themselves around one man, 
General Boulanger. His friends spoke openly of his overthrowing the govern- 
ment and establishing a military dictatorship, to be followed by whatever 
each party wanted ;—for Boulanger flattered all. The officials in authority, 
however, acted with firmness, Boulanger was banished, and shortly after, influ- 
enced perhaps by an unhappy love affair, committed suicide (1889). 

The permanence of the present French Republic seems now fairly assured. 
It has persisted for over a generation, though there has never yet been a time 
when it stood unmenaced and at peace. During the rule of both M. Grévy 
and M. Carnot, the government was widely accused of corruption. The vilest 
of charges were heaped against its chiefs. The successor of Carnot, M. Casi- 
mir-Perier, resigned in six months, sooner than endure the insults hurled at him 
by partisan antipathy. The next president, M. Faure, died in 1899, exhausted 
and, his friends declared, broken-hearted by the acrimonies of political life. 
Under his rule occurred the notorious Dreyfus exposé, which revealed a horrify- 
ing state of corruption among high officials of the French army, and has per- 
haps permanently destroyed the faith of the people in that branch of their gov- 
ernment. 

M. Faure was succeeded by M: Emile Loubet, the present head of the 
Republic; and he, in the first months of his rule, was openly insulted and even 
assaulted by a monarchial mob, under leaders who seek to pose before the 
world as gentlemen. The kingly candidate of these Monarchists to-day is 
Louis Philippe’s great-grandson, Robert, Duke of Orleans, a son of the Count 
of Paris, the latter having died in 1894. The Imperialists have for their chief 
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Prince Victor Napoleon, a grandson of the first Napoleon’s brother, Jerome. 
Both of these parties still hope for some turning back of the wheel of time, 
which shall lift them again to power. 

Outside of her annoyance by monarchists and anarchists, and the more 
serious question of official corruption, France seems prosperous. Her great 
“world’s fair” of 1900 showed her vast natural resources and the energy and 
_ intelligence of her people. It is upon these that she relies for maintaining 
her industrial prominence in the future. 

Of late, her statesmen have ventured largely into the extension of her rule 
over barbaric countries. The protectorate which she established over Algeria 
in Charles X.’s time, has now been extended also to Tripoli and Tunis. In 
1896 she completed the conquest of the great island of Madagascar. She 
has large possessions in southeastern Asia, owns French Guiana in South 
America, and various islands in the West Indies. 

In 1898 she seemed on the point of quarrelling with England over the 
limits of their African territories. Major Marchand, a Frenchman, led an 
expedition across the heart of central Africa, and reaching Fashoda on the 
River Nile, planted there his country’s flag. The Nile territory had been 
Egyptian, and as such England claimed it. There was considerable blustering 
talk; but finally the French government ordered Marchand to withdraw. 

These difficulties naturally led France to sympathize with England’s foes in 
the recent South African war, and when the Boer President, Kruger, came to 
Europe to seek help against England, he was enthusiastically welcomed at 
Marseilles. The French official recognition of him led to more war talk be- 
tween the two great nations, but few people regarded it seriously. A conven- 
tion between France and England (1898), acknowledged French authority over 
most of central and northwestern Africa, including the little known depths 
of the Sahara Desert. | 

In these colonial efforts France has expended immense sums of money, so 
that her national debt is now the largest in the world, being twice that of 
England, which is second. This enormous burden is a source of serious anxiety 
to some of her statesmen; and yet another peril that confronts them is the 
strange fact that at present the people of France are not increasing in number. 
In other European countries, the population grows rapidly, but in France for 
the year 1901 the deaths exceeded the births. The government has secured 
‘vast territories for the overflow of her surplus population; but she has no colo- 
nists to plant there. 

As to her foreign relations in Europe, the most intimate friend of republi- 
can France just now is despotic Russia. The triple alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, combined with the hereditary rivalry between England and — 
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France, has left the Republic isolated in western Europe, and compelled her 
‘perforce to seek the alliance of the Russian bear. Just how strong or how 
really valuable the mutual support of the two may prove to either, only the 
future can decide. 

Of late the French government has shown increasing signs of stability and 
permanence. In 1899, M. Waldeck-Rousseau became the prime-minister of 
President Loubet, and real ruler of the country. His ministry held office over 
three years, the longest period that any government since 1870 has been able 
to retain its popularity. Indeed, M. Waldeck-Rousseau might be still in office, 
had he not voluntarily resigned in May, 1902, just after the voters had ex- 
pressed at the polls a renewal of their cordial support of his party. His suc- 
cessor, M. Combes, was pledged to follow the former minister’s policy, which 
was distinctly “radical” in tendency. 

To be “radical” in France means to desire a more democratic or even 
socialistic government, under a full and formally drawn-up constitution. It 
unfortunately means also to be opposed more or less to Catholicism, which is 
still the religion of the majority of Frenchmen. M. Waldeck-Rousseau delib- 
erately attacked the Catholic Church, claiming that such a course was necessary 
for the preservation of the Republic. Laws passed by him in 1901 resulted, 
during July and August of 1902, in the breaking up of various Catholic schools 
and the turning of the nuns out of their establishments. This has caused 
great disorder and even rioting, the populace upholding the cause of the perse- 
cuted women and priests and crying out vehemently for “liberté.” The gov- 
ernment, under M. Combes, has persisted in the severity of its attitude; but 
remembering how even the great Bismarck was worsted in a similar attack upon 
Catholicism, one feels that this dispute is as yet only begun. Early in 1905 
M. Combes felt compelled to resign because of the personal animosity roused 
against him, but he Jeft his power to a ministry of the same radical tone. 

So you will see that there are several very serious problems confronting the 
French Republic. These she must find men of sufficient strength and intel- 
lect to solve, if /a delle France is to retain in future generations the high place 
she has so long held in the family of nations. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FRANCE. 


. C. 1600 (?)—First entrance of the Gauls into France. 

1200 (?)—Phoenician colonies established in Gaul. 600: 
—Foundation of Marseilles by the Greek, Euxenes. 
397—-Capture of Rome by Brennus. 225—Rome de- 
feats the Gauls at Cape Telamon. 1'70—The last of 
the Gauls abandon Italy. 154—The Romans invade 
Gaul. 122—Defeat of Bituit by the Romans and 
establishment of the Gallic “ Province.” 113-102— 
Devastation of Gaul by the Cimbri and Teutones. 58 
—Cesar defeats the Helvetians and Ariovistus. 52 
Jprising and defeat of Vercingetorix, Gaul subject to the 
Romans. 

A.D. 150 (?)—Introduction of Christianity into Gaul. 1977 
—Christian persecution at Lyons. 250—Martyrdom of St. Denis. 
312—Constantine, a Gaul, makes the Roman world Christian. 
360—St. Martin completes the conversion of Gaul; Julian drives. 
out the invading Franks and rebuilds Paris. 406—Gaul pillaged 
by the Vandals; 412 by the Goths; 451 by the Huns, the battle 

“4 of Chalons. 481-—Clovis becomes king of the Salian Franks. 

486—He defeats the remnant of the Romans. 496—He adopts 
Christianity. 68'7—Pepin and the Austrasians defeat the West-Franks. (715 
—The Mahometans invade France. '732—-Charles Martel defeats them at 
Tours. 752——Pepin le Bref crowned King of the Franks. '759—He takes. 
Narbonne from the Mahometans and drives them out of France. 800— 
Charlemagne crowned Emperor at Rome. 
840—Louis the Pious divides his Empire among his sons, Charles the 
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Bald receiving France. 841—Destructive battle of Fontainailles. 843— 
Treaty of Verdun brings peace among the sons of Louis and finally establishes 
Charles the Bald as King of France; French history proper begins here. 
884—Rolf and his Norsemen capture Rouen. 885—Eudes repulses them 
from Paris. g11—Rolf becomes Duke of Normandy and a subject of France. 
987—Hugh Capet ousts the Carlovingians and becomes the founder of the 
Capetian line of monarchs. 1066—William of Normandy conquers England. 
1098—The Council of Clermont starts the Crusades. 1096—The first Cru- 
sade. 1o0gg—Capture of Jerusalem. 1119g—Abelard teaches in Paris. 1135 
—Communes established under Louis VI. 113'7-—Wedding of Louis VII. to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine unites their domains. 1147—The second Crusade. 
1152—Aquitaine goes to Henry of Anjou, afterward King of England. 1189 
—The third Crusade. 1191—Philip Augustus makes war on Richard of 
England. 1204—Philip seizes the French provinces of John of England, con- 
quers Chateau Gaillard. 1214—Philip wins the battle of Bouvines by help of 
the common people. 1208-1229—Crusades against the Albigenses. 1242— 
Louis IX. wins the battle of Taillebourg. 1249—He leads the seventh Cru- 
sade, captures Damietta, and is made prisoner. 12'70—His death ends the 
Crusades. 

1282—The Sicilian Vespers. 1302—Defeat of the French chivalry at 
Courtrai. 1307—The Pope establishes his court at Avignon in France. 1308 
—-Suppression of the Templars. 1316—Philip V. proclaims the Salic law. 
1337—Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. 1346—The defeat of Crecy. 
134'7—Calais lost to the English. 1348—The Black Death. 1349—Dauphiny 
added to France. 1356—King John made prisoner at Poitiers. 1358— 
Revolt of the Parisians under Marcel; uprising of the Jacquerie. 1360—Peace 
of Bretigny gives half France to the English. 1366—Du Guesclin gets 
the Free Companies under his control and defeats the English armies. 
1380—Du Guesclin dies. 1392—Madness of Charles VI. 1415—Henry 
V. of England renews the war; battle of Agincourt; civil strife of the Orlean- 
ists and Burgundians. 1419—Assassination of John of Burgundy; his son 
joins the English. 1420—Henry of England in Paris; declared heir to the 
French throne. 1422—He dies; the followers of Charles VII. continue the 
struggle in the south. 1429—Orleans rescued by Joan of Arc; Charles 
crowned at Rheims. 1431—Execution of Joan. 1435—Burgundy returns to 
the French alliance. 1436—De Richemont recaptures Paris. 1449—He 
drives the English from Normandy. 1453—The battle of Chatillon ends the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

“1465—“ League of the Public Good” against Louis XI. 14'77—Louis XI. 
seizes much of Burgundy on the death of Charles the Bald. 1491—Brittany 
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joined to France by the marriage of Charles VIII. to its heiress. 1494— 
Charles VIII. begins the Italian wars. 1515-4'7—Reign of Francis I. 1515 
—With Bayard he wins the battle of Marignano. 1519—He tries for the 
crown of Germany. 1520—Display of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
1525—Francis captured at Pavia. 1530—He begins the persecution of Prot- 
estants. 1552—Henry IJ. invades Germany and seizes Metz; its successful 
defense against Charles V. of Germany. 155'7—Coligny defends St. Quentin. 
1558—Calais captured from the English. 

1562—The Massacre of Vassy begins the Huguenot wars. 15'70—Henry 
of Navarre becomes head of the Huguenots. 15'72—-Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 1584—Henry III. offered the Dutch throne. 158'7—War of the three 
Henrys; Henry III. driven from Paris. 1588—He has Henry of Guise 
assassinated; Catharine di Medici dies. 1589—Henry III. assassinated; 
Henry IV. wins the Battle of Arques. 1590—He is victorious at Ivry; be- 
sieges Paris. 1593—The King becomes Catholic and is universally acknowl- 
edged. 1598—The Edict of Nantes grants religious toleration. 1610— 
Assassination of Henry IV. 
1616—Richelieu enters the councils of Concini and Mary di Medici. 1617 
Fall of Concini. 1624—Richelieu becomes prime-minister. 1628—Capture 
of La Rochelle. 1630-—The “Day of Dupes.” 1634—RKichelieu organizes 
the French Academy. 1642—Death of Richelieu; ministry of Mazarin. 
1643—-The Spaniards crushed by Condé at Rocroi. 1648-53—War of the 
Fronde. 1648—The Peace of Westphalia leaves France the foremost state of 
Europe. ; 

1661—Death of Mazarin; Louis XIV. assumes all power. 1667—He 
seizes Flanders from Spain. 1672—He attacks Holland; victories of Condé 
and Turenne; Du Quesne makes France supreme in the Mediterranean. 1678 
—Peace of Nymwegen; height of Louis’s power. 1681—Louis seizes Stras- 
burg. 1685-—He revokes the Edict of Nantes. 1688-9'7—European war 
against France, victories of Marshal Luxemburg and Admiral Tourville. 1'760 
—Philip of France offered the Spanish crown. 1'701-13—War of the Spanish 
Succession; the French defeated by Marlborough and Eugene. 1'708—Louis 
XIV. sues for peace and appeals to the French people. 1'70g—Battle of Mal- 
plaquet. 1713—Peace of Utrecht. 1'715—Death of Louis XIV. 

1'715-23—Regency of the Duke of Orleans. 1716-20—The “ Mississippi 
Bubble.” 1'726-43—Ministry of Cardinal Fleury. 1741—France grasps at 
the dominions of Maria Theresa. 1'744—Serious illness of Louis XV. brings 
sorrow to France. 1745—Battle of Fontenoy. 1'748-64—Rule of Madame 
Pompadour. 1'754—Beginning of the war with England in America, 1'75'7— 
The French defeated by the Prussians at Rossbach. 1'759—Battle of Quebec © 
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loses Canada for the French. 1763—Peace of Paris surrenders Canada and 
India to England. 1'768—Corsica joined to France. 17'74—Death of Louis 
XV. 17'76—Prime-minister Turgot attempts financial reforms and 1s dis- 
missed. 1'7'78—Voltaire’s triumphant entry into Paris;. his death. 1778- 
83—France lends aid to America in her war of Independence. 1787—Assem- 
bly of the Notables. ; 

1'789— Meeting of the “‘ States-General” ; the Third Estate led by Mirabeau 
constitutes itself a “ National Assembly”; the storming of the Bastille (July 
14); the royalist banquet at Versailles; the women march to Versailles, and 
compel the King and Queen to return with them to Paris (October 6). 1'7go— 
The Assembly makes France a Constitutional Monarchy. 1791—Death of 
Mirabeau; flight of the King and his arrest at Vincennes; disbandment of the 
first Assembly and election of the “Legislative Assembly.” 1'792—-War 
declared against Austria; Prussia declares war and invades France; Louis 
XVI. and his family imprisoned; “aristocrats” arrested; the “ September 
Massacres”; Prussians defeated at Valmy; a third Assembly declares France a 
Republic (September 21); Austrians defeated at Jemmapes. 1'793—Execution 
of Louis XVI. (January 21); war with England and Holland; civil war in La 
Vendée; the Girondists arrested as traitors (June 2); the “ Reign of Terror”’; 
revolt of southern France; death of Marat; Toulon surrendered to the English; 
Lyons recaptured and punished; Execution of the Queen, of Bailly, of the 
Girondists, of Lavoisier, etc. Toulon recaptured by Bonaparte; the Vendeans 
crushed. 1'794—Execution of Danton; and of Robespierre (July 28), which 
ends the “ Terror.” 

1'795—Pichegru conquers Holland; Prussia and Spain sue for peace; the 
last uprising of the Parisian mob crushed by General Bonaparte (October 5) ; 
a “Directorate” of five men established. 1'796—Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Italy; battles of Lodi and Arcole. 1'79'7—Hoche defeats the Germans and 
Austrians; Bonaparte completes the conquest of Italy and rearranges its states 
on French lines; invades Austria; treaty of Campo Formio. 1798—Bona- 
parte’s expedition to Egypt; battle of the Pyramids; battle of the Nile. 1799 
—He returns to France, overthrows the Directorate (November 9), and makes 
himself First Consul. 1800—He crosses the Alps and crushes the Austrians 
in Italy by the battle of Marengo; Moreau defeats them at Hohenlinden. 1804 
—Execution of the Duc D’Enghien. 

1804—Napoleon crowned Emperor of the French. 1805—He overwhelms 
the Austrians at Ulm; defeats them and the Russians at Austerlitz; captures 
Vienna. 1806—He establishes the ‘“‘ Confederation of the Rhine” in Germany ; 
crushes the Prussians at Jena. 180'7—Defeats the Russians at Friedland; makes 
peace with the Czar; forbids commerce with England. 1809—The Austrians re- 
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volt against him and are defeated; he divorces Josephine. 1810—Marriage of 
Napoleon to Maria Louise. 1811—Birth of his son, Napoleon II. 1812—The 
Russian war results in the destruction of the Frencharmy. 1813—Revolt of the 
Prussians, battle of Leipzig. 1814—The Allies enter France; capture Paris; 
Napoleon abdicates in favor of his son; exiled to Elba; Louis XVIII. placed on 
the throne. 1815—Napoleon returns; the Hundred Days; Waterloo; Napo- 
leon exiled to St. Helena. 

1816—The “ White Terror.” 1821—Death of Napoleon. 182'7—Charles 
X. disbands the National Guard. 182'7—-30—War with Algiers. 1830—The 
“Revolution of July” forces Charles X. to flee; a Constitutional Monarchy 
formed under Louis Philippe. 1834—Death of Lafayette. 1836—Louis 
Napoleon attempts a revolt at Strasburg. 34838—Death of Talleyrand. 1840 
—Louis Napoleon again invades France and is imprisoned. 1840—Remains 
of Napoleon I. brought back to France with great honor. 1848—Revolution; 
Louis Philippe abdicates and a Republic is declared under Lamartine; revolt 
of the extreme Republicans suppressed by Cavaignac; Louis Napoleon elected 
President. 1849—A French army suppresses the Republic at Rome. 

1851—(December 2) Napoleon’s coup d’état; he is elected President for 
ten years by universal suffrage. 1852—He is elected Emperor as Napoleon 
III. 1853—He weds Eugénie de Montijo. 1854-6—Crimean war. 1859— 
Austrian war; battles of Magenta and Solferino. 1860—Savoy and Nice 
added to France; Napoleon III. at the height of his power, the “ Arbiter of 
Europe.” 1862—Part of Indo-China ceded to France. 1867-—An extension 
of frontier demanded from Prussia and refused. 1869—Opening of the Suez 
Canal. 

1870—Trouble with Prussia over the Spanish succession; war declared 
against Prussia (July 17); defeat of MacMahon at Worth; of Bazaine at 
Gravelotte; surrender of Napoleon III. at Sedan; France declared a Republic 
(September 4); Paris besieged; Gambetta organized the French provinces 
in unsuccessful. resistance. 1871—Paris capitulates; Thiers arranges the 
peace terms; an Assembly elected to confirm the peace; Thiers made Presi- 
dent; the Germans parade through Paris (March 1); the Communists seize 
Paris and partly destroy it. 1873—Death of Napoleon III.; the Count of 
Chambord refuses to be king except on his own terms; Thiers declares for a 
permanent Republic and is voted out of office, Marshal MacMahon becomes 
President; the last of the German indemnity is paid and the German troops 
‘leave France. ‘§ 

18'75—The Assembly votes for the permanent establishment of the 
Republic. 18'77—Death of M. Thiers. 1879—President MacMahon resigns 
and is succeeded by M. Grévy; death of Prince Louis Napoleon. 1881—Pro- 
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tectorate over Tunis established. 1882—Death of M. Gambetta. 1883— 
Death of the Count de Chambord unites all the Bourbon claims to the French 
throne in the Orleanists. 188'7—President Grévy, forced to resign, is succeeded 
by M. Sadi-Carnot. 1889—Much discontent and Boulangist excitement; 
quelled by the exile of General Boulanger. 1894-6— Madagascar subjugated. 
1894—President Carnotassassinated. 1895—President Casimir-Perier resigns. 
1896—Beginning of the Dreyfus agitation. 1898—Major Marchand seizes 
Fashoda in Egypt and causes trouble with England; France, by treaty with 
England, assumes sovereignty over most of northwestern Africa. 1899— 
Death of President Faure; M. Loubet elected President; he is violently 
assaulted; the re-trial of Dreyfus; uprisings of the Anti-Semites, Boulangists, 
etc. Ig00—Great international exposition at Paris. 1901—M. Santos Du- 
mont won the Deutsch prize for aerial navigation; financial troubles with 
Turkey lead to the temporary seizure of Mitilene and other ports. 1902—The 
“radical’”’ government under M. Combes begins closing the Catholic schools 


and “ Associations.” 


er. 
OF FRANCE 


RULERS 


MEROVINGIAN KINGs. 
A.D. ) 
481—Clovis. (He first assumed the 
title, King of Francia.) . 
§58—Clotar I. 
x * % * 
613—Clotar II. 
628—Dagobert. 


MAYoRS OF THE PALACE. 


687—Pepin of Herestal. 
714—Charles Martel. 
741-—Pepin le Bref. 


CARLOVINGIAN KINGs. 


752-—Pepin le Bref. 
768—Charles and Carloman. 
771—Charlemagne. 


1905— Resignation of M. Combes. 


& ad 


CARLOVINGIAN EMPERORS. 


800—Charlemagne. 
814—Louis the Pious. 


CARLOVINGIAN KINGS. 


(Ruling in France, but sometimes nom- 
tnally subject to an Emperor in 
Italy or Germany.) 

840—Charles II., the Bald. 

877—Louis II., the Stammerer. 

879—Louis III. and Carloman II. 

884—Charles III., the Simple. 

(This King was unacknowl- 
edged during much of his reign 
and the four following Kings 
ruled meanwhile over part of 
France.) 
884—Charles the Fat. 
887-896—Eudes, Count of Paris. 
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922—Robert, Count of Paris. 
923—Kodolf, Duke of Burgundy. 
936—Louis IV., Outremer. 
954—Lothair. 
986—Louis V., the Indolent. 


CAPETIAN KINGS. 


987—Hugh Capet. 

996—Robert the Pious. 
1031—Henry I. 

1060—Philip I., the Amorous. 
1108—Louis VI., the Fat. 
1137—Louis VII., the Young. 
1180—Philip II., Augustus. 
1223—Louis VIIL., the Lion-hearted. 
1226-=) 0uls-1.<7, ot Lous: 
1270—Philip III., the Bold. 
1285—Philip IV., the Fair. 
1314—Louis X., the Quarrelsome. 
1316—John I. 

1316—Philip V., the. Tall: 
1322—Charles IV., the Fair. 


VALo!Is KINGS. 


1328—Philip VI., the Fortunate. 
1350—John II., the Good. 
1364—Charles V., the Wise. 
1380—Charles VI., the Well-Beloved. 
1422—Charles VII., the Victorious. 
1461—Louis yall, 

1483—Charles VIIL., the Affable. 


VALOIS-ORLEANS KINGS. 


1498—Louis XIL., the Father of his 
People. 

*1515—Francis I. 

1547—Henry II. 

1559—Francis II. 

1560—Charles IX. 

1574—Henry III. 


Bourson KInGs. 
1589—Henry IV., the Great. 
1610—Louis XIII., the God-given. 
1643—Louis XIV., the Great. 
1715—Louis XV., the Well- Beloved. 
1774—Louis XVI. 
1793—Louis XVII. 

only.) 
1795—Louis XVIII. (x name only 
until ISI 4.) 


(King in name 


First REPUBLIC. 
1792—The National Convention. 
1795—TLhe Directorate. 
1799—Napoleon Bonaparte, /irst¢ 

Consul. 
Frrst Empire. 
1804—Napoleon I. 
1815—Napoleon II. 


Bourson KINGs. 
1814—Louis XVIII. 
1824—Charles X. 


CONSTITUTIONAL KING. 
1830—Louis Philippe. 


SECOND REPUBLIC, 
1848—Lamartine. 
1848—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


SECOND EMPIRE. 
1852—Napoleon III. 


THIRD REPUBLIC. 
1870—Government for the National 
Defense. 
1871—Thiers. 
1873—MacMahon. 
1879—Grévy. 
1887—Sadi- Carnot. 
1894—-Casimir-Perier. 
1895—Faure. 
1899— Loubet. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY FOR FRANCE 


Acre (a’/kér or ah’kér) 
Agincourt (a-zhan-koor’) 
Albigenses (al-bi-jén’séz) 
Alesia (a-1é’shi-a) 
Algiers (al-jérz’) 

Alsace (ahl'sahs’) 


Angouieme (6ng-goo-lam’) 


Anjou (6n-zhoo’) 
Antioch (an’ti-dk) 
Aquitaine (ak-wé-tan’) 
Arcole (ahr-kd’-la) 
Ariovistus (a'ri-o-vis'tiis) 
Arverni (ahr-vér'ni) 
Ascalon (as'ka-l6n) 
Austerlitz (ows’tér-lits) 
Bagaudze (ba’-go-dé) 
Bailly (bah’yé) 

Balue (bah-lué’) 

Bazaine (bah-zan’) 

Bearn (ba-ahr’) 
Beauharnais (b6-ahr-na’) 
Beaujeu (b6-zhu’) 
Bernard (bér-nahrd’) 
Bituit (bit’t-it) 
Blenheim (blén‘im) 
Blois (blwah) 


Bohemond (bd’hé-mond) 

Bonaparte (bd’/na-part) 

Bordeaux (bér-do’) 

Bouillon (boo’yéng) 

Boulanger (boo'lén-zha’) 

Boulogne (boo-lon’) 

Bourbon (boor'-bén) 

Bourges (boorzh) 

Bouvines (boo’vén) 

Brennus (brén‘ts) 

Bruges (brii’jéz) 

Cadoudal (kah-doo-dahl’ 

Caen (k6ng) 

Calais (kah-1a’) 

Calvin (kal’vin) 

Campo Formio (kahm'p6-f6r’mé-5) 
Capet (ka’pét or French kah-pa’) 
Carnot (kar-no’) 

Casimir-Perier (kah-zé-mér! pa-ré-a’) 
Cavaignac (kah-van-yahk’) 

Chalons (shah‘long’) 

Chambord (shon-bor’) 

Champagne (shim-pan! or shon-pahn’) 
Charlemagne (shar’lé-man) 

Chateau Gaillard (shah-td’/-gah'yard) 
Chateauroux (shah-td’-roo’) 
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Chatillon (shah-té-yong’) 
Chouan (shoo-6ng’) 
Chramn (shram) 

Clotar (klo’tar) 

Clovis (kld'vis) 

Colbert (k6l-bar’) 

Coligny (ko-lén’-yé) 
Concini (k6n-ché’né) 

Condé (k6n‘da) 

Condorcet (k6n-dor’sa) 
Corday (k6r-da’) 

Corneille (kér-na'yé) 
Correus (cér-ré'tis) 

Corsica (k6r'si-ka) 

Coup d'etat (koo-da-tah’) 
Courtrai (koor-tra’) 

Crecy (kra-sé’ or krés'si) 
D’Albret (dahl-bra’) 
Damietta (dam-i-ét’-ta) 
Danton (dan’ton or dong-t6ng’) 
De Launay (dé-16’na’) 
D’Enghien (dong-ghe-ahng’) 
Denis (dé-né’) 

De Richemont (dé-résh/mong) 
Dionysius (di-6-nish’i-tis) 
Domremy (dong-ré-mé’) 
Dorylaum (d6r-i-lé'tim) 
Dreux (dré’) 

Dreyfus (dri’fiis) 

Du Guesclin (dué-ga-klang’) 
Dumouriez (dué-moo'ré-a) 
Du Quesne (dué-kan’) 

Elba (él’ba) 

Eponina (ép-6-ni'na) 

Eudes (ahd) 

Eugenie (éh-zha'né’) 
Euxenes (yiix’e-néz) 

Faure (f6rr) 

Favre (fah'vr) 

Finisterre (fin-is-tarr’) 


Fleury (flé’ré’) 

Fontainailles (f6ng-tan-i’yé) 
Fontainebleau (fong'-tan-blo’) 
Fornovo (for-n6-v6) 

Franche Comte (fréngsh-c6ng-ta’) 
Fronde (frénd) 

Gambetta (gam. bét’a) 
Gergovia (jér-g6'vi-a) 
Girondist (zhé-rén’dist) 
Gisele (zhis-el’) 

Grévy (gra'vé) 

Guinegate (ghén-gaht’) 

Guise (gwéz) 

Gyptis (jip’tis) 

Tielvetia (hél-vé’shé-a) 
Hincmar (hink’mar) 

Hoche (6sh) 
Hohenlinden (h6’én-lin’dén) 
Huguenot (hi’gé-not ) 

Ivry (év'ré) 

Jacobin (zha’-k6-bin’) 
Jacquerie (zhak’é-ré) 

Jarnac (zhar-nahc’) 

Jemmapes (zha-mahp’) 

Jena (jén’-a or ya’-nah) 
Jourdan (zhoor-dong’) 

Kleber (kla-bar’) 

La Hogue (lah-hég’) 
Lamartine (lah-mahr-tén’/) 
Lampagie (lam-pah-zhé’) 
Languedoc (long’gé-déc’) 
Larochejaquelin (la-résh’-zha’ké-lin) 
La Rochelle (lah-r6-shéll’) 
Lavoisier (lah-vwah'-ze-a’) 
Leipzig (lip’sik) 

Lettres de cachet (la'tr-dé-kah-sha) 
L’ Hopital (16-pe-tahl’) ; 
Ligny (lén’yé) 

Lodi (160’dé) 

Loire (lwahr) 
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Lorraine (l6r-ran’) 

Loubet (loo-ba) 

Lutetia (li-té’shi-a) 
Luxemburg (luiks’ém-birg) 
Magenta (mah-jén’tah) 
Maintenon (mang’té-nong ) 
Malplaquet (mahl'pla-ka ) 
Mameluke (mam’like) 
Mansourah (mahn-soo’rah) 
Marchand (mar-shong’) 
Marengo (ma-rén’go) 
Marignano (mah-rén-yah’no) 
Marseilles (mahr-salz ov mahr-sa'ye) 
Mayenne (mah-yén’) 
Mazarin (maz-a-rén’) 
Medici (méd’é-ché) 

Metz (méts) 

Mirabeau (mir‘a-bd) 
Moliére (m6-le-air’) 
Montesquieu (mon’'tés-ki’) 
Montijo (m6n-té’hd) 
Montlheri (mont-1a’ri) 
Moréau (m6-rd’) 

Nantes (nants ov nongt) 
Napoleon (na-po'lé-6n) 
Narbonne (nahr-b6n’) 
Navarre (na-vahr’) 

Nervii (nér’vi-i) 

Nesle (nal) 

Ney (na) 

Nice (nés) 

Nymwegen (nim-wa’gen) 
Oriflamme (6r’i-flam) 
Oudenarde (ow’dén-ard’é) 
Patay (pah-ta’) 

Pavia (pah-vé’a) 

Peronne (pa-ron’) 
Pichegru (pésh-grué’) 
Plantagenet (plan-taj’é-nét) 
Plebiscite (plé-bé-sét’) 


Plessis les Tours (pla-sé'la-toor’) 
Poitiers (pwa’'té-a’) 

Pompadour (pong-pah-door’) 

Pothinus (p6-thi’nis) 
Priscillian (pri-si'li-an) 
Provence (pro-vongs’) 
Ptolemais (t6l’é-ma’‘is) 
Quatre Bras (katr’-bra’) 
Rabelais (rah-bla’) 

Racine (rah-sén’) 

Ramillies (ra’mé-yé’) 

Ravaillac (rah-vah-yahc’) 
Reichstadt (rikh’staht) 
Rheims (rémz) 

Richelieu (résh’é-loo) 
Robespierre (r6-bés- pé-air’) 
Rocroi (réc-roy or French rd-krwah’) 
Roncesvalles (ron-sés-val/lés) 
Rossbach (réss’-bahk) 

Rouen (roo-6ng’) 

Rousillon (roo-sé-yong’) 
Rousseau (roo-sd’) 
Saarbruck (sahr’bruék) 
Sacrovir (sac’r6-vir) 
Sadi-Carnot (sah-dé-kahr-nd’/) 
Saint Helena (sént-hé-lé’na) 
Saxe (saks) 

Sedan (sé-ddng’) 

Sluys (slois) 

Solferino (s6l’fér-é’no) 
Strasburg (straz’/birg 7  strahs’- 
_ boork) 

Suger (soo-zha’) 

Sully (sili or sué-1é) 
Syagrius (sé-a’gri-ts) 

Taillebourg (ti-yé-boorg’) 

Talleyrand (tal’é-rand) 

Testri (tas'tré) 

Thiers (té-air’) 

Toulon (too-lén or too-léng’) 
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Toulouse (too-looz) Vassy (vas’sé) 

Trafalgar (traf-al-gahr’) Vauban (v6-béng’) 

Treves (trévz) Vendée (véng’da’) 

Trochu (trd-shué’) Vercingetorix (vér’sin-jét’6-riks) 
Troyes (trwah) Verdun (vér’diing’) 

Tunis (ti’-nis) Versailles (vér-salz, or vair-si'yé) 
Turenne (ti-rén’) Villars (vil’ars) 

Turgot (tuér-go’/) Voltaire (v6l-tair’) 

Utrecht (a’trékt) Waifre (wa’fr) 

Valmy (vahl-mé’) Waldeck (wahl’dék or véldék’) 
Valois (vahl-wah’) Westphalia (wést-fa'li-a) 
Varennes (vah-rén’) Worth (wirt or French vo-air’) 
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